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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


The idea of producing a Yearhooli upon tlie “Social Studies" 
was first broached in February, 1922, but it was not until i^cudier 
that a systematic effort was made to canvass the possibilities of se- 
curing material, and not until Xovember that a definite di'i'isioti 
was reached to undertake publication in 192.‘>. On this account, tlie 
assembling of the material of this Part II of tlie Tirtnlii-Sinnul 
Yearbook has of necessity been mueli hurried, and .some features 
that were originally contemplated have of necessity been omitted. 
It is hoped that members of the Society will be charitable toward 
minor inadc<iuaeies of lu-escntatiou or editorial slips, if .such there 
be, in view of the very great significance of the topic under dis- 
cussion. 

The writers of these chapters realize that they are pre.scnfing 
I)iohocr work and that their point of vii*w has yet to gain univt'rsal 
or oven general acceptance, anumg curriculum-makers ami textbook 
writers. But they are convinced that they are (m the right track 
and that the innovations they propo.se in methods of collecting, or- 
ganizing, and pre.senting material in the field of the sueial studies 
should challenge the critical attention of our readens. 

This Yearbook, it is felt, tlu'refore, repre.scnfs a satisfying cdU. 
timiatiou of the policy of the Society to organize and present to 
its members the newest and the best thought on the educational 
jiroblcms of the day. 

(it-Y .M. Wtiii-m.i: 
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FOREWORD 


Pcriodieallj", in the progress of a dynamic society, the schoo 
curriculum needs inventory and readjustment. The curriculum 
being a conservative agency, tends to lag far behind the society fo 
which it is held to be preparatory. Rarely does it anticipate socia 
needs; seldom docs it serve as a competent agency for social im 
provement. 

Current methods of changing the curriculum are slow anc 
wasteful bocau.se they rely upon suggestions of individual teachers 
meager textbook revi.sions, and committee reports. Such method! 
are indeed largely responsible for the hiatus between the eurriculuir 
and society. A more scientific procedure is possible : the systematic 
inventory of current practices and theories, the critical construe 
tion of hypotheses on the basis of it, and the use of objective 
analysis and experiment. This is the procedure that the makers oJ 
this Yearbook aspire to approximate. 

Since, inventory and evaluation is the first need. Section I pre^ 
sonts an analysis of the current practices. It details the way ir 
which social .science curricula came to be what they are ; it sketches 
needed changes in the social sciences; and it points out strategic 
points at which to begin reorganization. 

Section 11 presents a number of definite illustrations of pro- 
posed reorganizations. Although constructed independently, these 
new types of curricula present impressive agreements in general 
point, of view. For example, courses arc developing in the direc- 
tion of “general social sciences” ; the junior high school has proved 
to bo a promising first point of attack; the curriculum must pre- 
pare adetiuafcly for life; it must substitute pupil participation in 
activities for information about them. 

To aflcct erhangos that shall have definite guarantees of perma- 
nent progress, the methods of the laboratory must supplant those of 
the arm-ehair. Currieulura-making must become scientific. Prog- 
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ress in the use of more objective methods is illustrated by the chap- 
ters of Section III. 

Finally much critical appraisement of proposed rcorfrani;:ations 
is desired. Widespread debate of alternative schemes will advance 
progressive thinking and secure the general adoption of new pro- 
posals of superior value. Chapter 17 opens the discussion of the 
evaluation of current practices and of the proposals for reorganiza- 
tion outlined in the foregoing chapters. 

IIakold Rt:go 
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SECTION L— THE SITUATION AND THE NEED 
CHAPTER I 

DO TIIK SOCIAL STUDIES PREPARE PUPILS 
ADEQUATELY FOR LIFE ACTIVITIES? 

Haeold Buqo 

Tlio Lincoln School of Teachers College 

In our schools upwai’ds of twenty million children between the 
at!:cs of () and 17 arc preparing to meet the difficulties of industrial, 
social, and political life. Those difficulties are becoming increas- 
ingly great— in recent years they have brought about what almlpst 
amounts to an imim'sc in citizenship. The impasse has been fre- 
quently rev<'aled by indifference to matters of public concern and 
by lack of trained intelligence on the part of the rank and file of 
our people to deal with their collective affairs. It appears to be 
very difficult, if not impos.sible, to secure an intelligent popular 
judgment on an industrial or political issue. In politics, for ex- 
ample. we <lo not weigh values; we vote bond issues. Predisposi- 
thms caused by party affiliations mid ancestral prejudices deter- 
miiK' our reaction to the question of revising the tariff upward. 
The {ihuubcr who repairs my furnace, and my neighbor, the coal 
company owner acros.s the street, respond to questions of wages, 
houns, or owm-nship of utilities on exactly the same bases — ^those 
of impulse and predisposition. Seldom are the facts of such situa- 
tions reviewerd, and rarely arc actions upon them determined by 
dcliherntive jiulgment. Even the teacher is disposed to adopt or 
reji'ct proposed edueat ional reforms— the junior high school, super- 
vised .study, correlation, the project method, credit-for-quality, the 
fiary plan, the Dalton plan, or what not— without having really 
eonsideml their implications. 

Is it not eletir that the vast, majority of our people rarely de- 
liberate? Is it not ecpially clear that critical judgment, instead 
of impulse, must be the basis upon which our social and political 

1 
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decisions are made? Human conduct is so completely determined 
by these powerful tendencies to impulsive action, however, that al- 
most insurmountable obstacles stand in the way of any agencies 
which are committed to the task of bringing such reform about. 

The Eesponsibilitt and Oppoetunitt op the Social Studies 

These brief comments — ^merely captions for a full discussion of 
the gravity of the present situation — should throw into bold relief 
the task of the public school, and especially of those in it who are 
responsible for the social studies. ' It is to the curriculum of the 
social studies that we must look to bring our millions of growing 
youth into contact with the insistent problems of to-day. It is 
through social study that children can be given a complete acquaint- 
ance with accepted modes of living/ Through it they can be brought 
to a sympathetic imderstanding of the conditions and problems of 
other peoples and how their present difficulties came about. 
Through participation in community and citizenship activities, chil- 
dren can develop the habit of helping to decide important issues 
of group life. Through the social sciences, they can learn to re- 
ject the alarming symptoms of break-down in city life and can 
have practice iu thinking out practicable solutions. Of the crucial 
problems of industry and business, of credit, and of the artificial 
infiation of our standards of living, they can get some glimpse. 
Along with their growing respect for the achievements of our peo- 
ple in the medhianical conquest of a great continent, they can ac- 
quire a proper perspective of the retarded spiritual and cultural 
growth that has accompanied them. Ejnowledge about the issues 
of contemporary life and how they came to be what they are could 
be translated into tendencies to act intelligently upon them, pro- 
vided the machinery of the social studies is properly organized. 

Now this is in brief what children could get through the anm'nl 
studies. The question is : do they get it? 

Careful study of the matter leads to but one conclusion: they 
do not. Neither in the content of materials nor in opportunity for 
practice in meeting the problems of social, industrial, and political 
life is the school fulfilling its obligations. In two particulars are 
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the social studies in need of definite change; first, in the charac- 
ter of the material which they set before children, and second, in 
the provision for first-hand participation in individual and group 
activities. Our children need not one, but many years of practice 
in reading, mulling over, and exchanging ideas about the most 
pertinent matters of industrial, social, and political life. Only 
those who have been trained through five, ten, twelve years of prac- 
tice in deliberation will tend to use critical judgment about con- 
temporary problems. 

Adequate information, then, and practice in using it, both essen- 
tials of efi&cient social action in a democracy, are clearly desiderata 
for social science courses. The charge is that for neither of these 
is sufBcient provision made under the existing scheme. So fundA* 
mental is this indictment that from this point I shall take up the 
needed changes in considerable detail. 

First the charge that under the present scheme it is very difS- 
cult, if not impossible, for pupils to become intelligent and vigorous 
citizens, with the ability and inclination to decide issues from ade- 
quate information.! 

What is the Present Content op the 
Sociaij Scienge Curriculum? 

The reader will find in the Appendix a brief statistical sum- 
mary of the present content of social science courses. 

It is of first importance to review the facts of present courses 
in history and geography, routine though it be. It is only from 
the school study of these subjects, as at present organized and 
taught, that at least 60 percent of our people receive definite 

I interject the commont, in passing, that my discussion is based on 
the definite hypothesis that the rank and file of our people have sufiBlcient 
intellectual capacity to organize machinery to carry out their collective mil 
ofPectivoly. I make this hypothesis deliberately, after dealing for some years 
with the facts of abstract intelligence^’ and of educational and mental 
measurement. The point of view amounts to sa/ymg that a person with an 
LQ, of, say, 100 can, if exposed to nine or ten years Off rigorous practice m 
tJMking, develop tendencies of deliberation wMoh he will carry on through 
adult life. But the crux of this point of view is in the phrase ^^xposed to 
nme or ten yea/rs of rigorous praotioe thmJemg.^* It is especially to the 
question of whether pupils, are ‘^exposed” under the present order that we 
here address ourselves. 
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preparation for participation in tlie group activities of life. His- 
tory and geography on this account occupy a strategic place in the 
curriculum. Chapter V shows how they have arrived at their 
present position and how history especially has come to deal mbre 
and more with matters of moment to our citizens. 

1. History. At the present time ''history"' is taught from the 
fourth school grade through the last year of the high school. In 
many school systems there are gaps of a year or more in the high 
school in which pupils are not required to study history. In gen- 
eral, however, children come into contact with this material in 
four or five thirty-minute exercises each week during six or seven 
school years. 

In Grades I to IV in the typical public school, the instruction 
is primarily oral and consists of hero stories, stories of Indians, 
and of other forms of primitive life. Beading of stories of this 
type is also done to some extent. In addition to such material, ^ 
most primary schools build up instruction around a few great holi- 
days — Thanksgiving, Christmas, Lincoln's Birthday, Washington's 
Birthday, and Memorial Day. In Grade V the attempt is made to 
give a somewhat more sequential treatment of United States history 
from the Bevolutionary War to the Civil War; the instruction is 
stiU. organized around the lives of historical personages. 

History in Grades VI, VII, VIII, and IX has become a very 
formal matter. Ancient times, mediaeval developments in Europe, 
and the 14th and 15th century European background of the periods 
of the discovery and colonization of America are presented in a 
rigidly chronological way. In Grades VII and VIII the political, 
governmental, and military features of American history are 
methodically mastered. In the ninth year, for more than a genera- 
tion public schools have devoted their instruction to an intensive 
analytical study of ancient history — ^the oriental nations, Greece, 
Borne, and the Dark Ages. (I shall comment later on the improve- 
ments that have been made recently in the content of high-school 
courses.) 

What do children get from these four years of intensive his- 
torical study at from 11 to 15 years of age? They learn countless 
facts and details about the political and militaristic developments 
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of tlie United States and of ancient and mediacTal times. They 
deal constantly with matters which affect government and national 
relations with other countries. They canvass minutely the rise and 
fall of kings, and the policies of prime ministers. In miany locali- 
ties they are still expected to learn the details of military cam- 
paigns, the mmutisB of battles, and the tabulated provisions of 
treaties of peace. 

The history that children study is thus obviously international, 
legalistic, and militaristic. It deals with the growth of our nation 
as a legal and political organization. For the most part it has 
ignored the social, industrial, and intellectual aspects of its growth. 

2. Geography. Paralleling the historical material is a body of 
facts which for two generations has been called “geography.” In 
the primary school geography assumes the task of acquainting the 
pupil with his material environntent. In a thoroughly informal and, 
in the main, concrete way, children in the first three or four grades 
learn the meaning of the earth and its formation, the facts of dis- 
tance, direction, weather, seasons, and the like. Teachers have 
discovered meaningful ways of developing conceptions of child 
life in other lands through oral stories, some dramatization, and, 
from the third grade up, by readings from informal books. 

But, from the fifth grade on, “Geography” becomes a formida- 
ble affair — a typical “school subject.” Textbooks (“Book I” and 
“Book II”) are used commonly from the fifth through the eighth 
grade. The materials are organized by continents, by countries, 
and by regional divisions. Children canvass systematically aU the 
physical features of such land divisions, but rarely have the ma- 
terials been organized so as to aid them definitely in either remem- 
bering them or in using them in the solution of problems later on. 
■Countless facts are learned about states and their boundaries, their 
populations, and capitals; chief cities, their location, industries; 
anil farm products. Lists of products are memorized m precise 
connection with the cities or regions from which they come. Sim- 
ilarly, mountain systems, river systems, and facts of longitude and 
latitude are learned by rote. 

Veritable encyclopedias are these geography books with which 
we teach children about the important physical, economic, and 
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social sTirroundiiigs in which, they find themselves. But tests have 
shown that children cannot and do not remember these facts; and 
studies of social demands show furthermore that there is no need 
to be able to remember most of them. Geographical textbooks of 
recent issue, for example, mention prominently more than 500 
cities, with the presumption that teachers are going to have chil- 
dren master the important facts concerning them. Likewise, 50 to 
60 river systems, more than two-thirds of them in other countries ; 
and mountain ranges the same. One of the most serious phases 
of the whole affair is that the material deals so largely with other 
continents than our own and with foreign countries, with a mul- 
tiplicity of detail that is practically as great as in the study of our 
own nation. In other words, the geography textbooks try to cover 
too much territory. 

3. Civics. So much for the present scope of history and 
geography. What about the third of the social sciences, civics? 
Students a generation ago were studying in one of the high-school 
years a subject called “The Constitution.” This doubtless con- 
sisted of a precise analysis of the structure of government, with 
special emphasis on the “•Constitution.” The specific provisions 
of the latter, each of us, I am sure, learned by heart. Until recent 
years, the structure of our national, state, county, and local gov- 
ernments has occupied the foreground of our “civics” discussions 
in schools. We have allowed children to see the governmental en- 
gine and to study its parts, but only occasionally have we let them 
observe it in action. 

Very striking advances, however, have recently been made; 

‘ ‘ Community Civics” has entered the school. The title implies that 
civic affairs, not merely the structure of government, are to be ex- 
amined by the pupils. A -widespread effort of the past ten years 
has produced scores of new “community civics” textbooks for our 
schools. Most of these have been adapted for the upper years of 
the high school, but an occasional book has been designed to aid 
the intermediate grades— the fourth, fifth, and sixth and the junior 
high school. These innovations have associated the study of vari- 
ous elements of community welfare with the study of the mechan- 
ics of government. Hence, through this new material, pupils in 
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the senior high school are now given paragraphs relating to condi- 
tions in onr cities. They read about how cities are planned and 
how communities develop. Important elements, like transportation 
and comniunication, water supply, police and fire protection, health, 
and the conservation of resources are beginning to appear in these 
high-school textbooks. 

We should remember, however, that few of such innovations 
have reached the elementary or junior-high schools. We still drill 
children through the history of the making of the Constitution, the 
text of it, and the amendments to it ; we teach them the powers of 
the Federal government ; descriptions of the presidency ; the pow- 
ers of Congress; the composition of Federal departments; the 
duties of Federal courts. The same kind of thing is taught with 
respect to state and local governments. Now and then a timid ref- 
erence is made to new forms of government ; the commission form 
of city government, and the city manager plan are discussed, to- 
gether with the Initiative, Eecall, and Referendum. In all this our 
habit is to take the machine to pieces, remembering the location of 
parts, but never to speculate as to how they work in the whole or 
whether the whole might possibly be made to work better. 

Likewise in the more progressive textbooks, brief references are 
now made to developments in the organization of industry and 
business. Social problems are occasionally discussed, such as the 
protection of the poor, crime, marriage and divorce, immigration, 
defectives in society, slums, housing problems, the negro problem, 
etc. But altogether these items do not as yet form any very integral 
part of the whole textual content, nor are they presented in such 
fashion that students are forced to do constructive th ink i n g upon 
them. 


Recent Improvements in the CiaARACTER op Reading 
Courses Offered in the High School 

What has just been said should not be permitted to cloud our 
perspective of recent accomplishments in the senior high school. 
The ten-year campaign for new material in the high--school cur- 
riculum, led by w!orkers like Mr. Dunn and Mr. Judd, has already 
brought sharp changes and suggestive indications of new tenden- 
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cies. Turn to Mr. Davis’s table (Appendix) and note tbe striking 
results of this movement. Ont of 1180 high, schools canvassed in 
the North Central area, 1148 now give courses in ^'community 
civics.” The movement for ‘'social studies” to replace compart- 
ment-like courses in history, civil government, and geography has 
made definite strides. The high school at least now recognizes that 
pupils should read and discuss descriptions of community life. 

There are three distressing limitations that we should keep in 
mind, however. First, this course in community civics is only a 
half-year course ; we have gone so far as to concede to the discus- 
sion of current affairs, one-eighth of the established four-year time 
allotment for history (Ancient, European, English, and American) . 
It is obvious that little can be done in this short time. More of 
that in a moment. For the time being, we can be thankful for our 
aecomplishmjent in forcing a half year of “community life” into 
the history curriculum. 

Second, 85 percent of the schools bar children of the grades 
below the eleventh from the opportunity to take these new types 
of courses. For them, “history and geography” must sujBfice. How 
far they suffice we shall inquire into presently. The fact is that 
two-thirds of our “standardized” high schools reserve these courses 
for the very last year of the school, the twelfth grade. By this 
method we permit not more than one-fifth of our children to come 
into contact with these discussions of current living, for the other 
four-fifths leave the school before that time. 

Third, these courses are still elective. This means that by no 
mjeans all of those students who remain to the last two years of 
the high school take them. Now if these community civics courses 
were upstanding treatments of the problems of contemporary life, 
and on that account demanded as much mental maturity as the 
school scheme could provide, then there would be reason behind 
this postponem/ent of such courses until the last school year. But 
this is not the case. They are brief descriptions of conditions in 
city, town, and country, and as such they belong to a far lower 
grade. In the few schools where they are given a fair show they 
are handled effectively by pupils in the lower years of the junior 
high school — ^that is, in the seventh and eighth as well as the ninth 
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grade. About seven percent of the North Central high schools now 
offer them in the ninth grade. Miss CoUoton’s tables show, however, 
that little or no systematic social science instmetion is given beyond 
conventional history and geography in the seventh and eighth 
grades. 

The lodging of “community civics” in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades represents only a part of the process of putting new ma- 
terials into the high-school curriculum. Two other courses which 
formerly have been regarded as useful only to the college are crowd- 
ing into the eleventh and twelfth years — economics and sociology. 
About fifteen percent of our schools are offering optional courses 
in these subjects. Carried over from the college, they are truly of 
the college. The texts used (see Mr. Davis’s table) cover the same 
scope and are made in the same form as those used in the college. 
Critical examination of them raises grave doubts as to their adapt- 
ability to the high school, or to the college for that matter. 

What is happening is very clear indeed : the new social sciences 
axe coming into the elementary and secondary curriculum along 
exactly the same route that mathematics and science travelled be- 
fore them. They are timjbrously working their way down from the 
college, first appearing in the senior year of the high school, crop- 
ping out in lower years where administrators are more far-sighted 
in their trial of new materials; and finally, after two or three gen- 
erations of committee reports and unrecorded trial and error, the 
prospects are that they may eventually find lodgment at some con- 
venient levd of the graded scheme. It took fifty years, for in- 
stance, for algebra to move down from the college curriculum and 
fi-nrl an acceptable compartment in the ninth grade. And now the 
scientific movement is disturbing the complacency of the defenders 
of this grade location by showing that some of its processes should 
be, and can be, effectively employed as part of the mathematics in 
the seventh school year; other processes can be employed in the 
eighth year. 

This empirical method of grade placement of curriculum ma- 
terials is very sure, but very wasteful. Fifty years could have been 
cut to five in the case of algebra if scientific and ^stematie experi- 
ments had been resorted to instead of unrecorded and haphazard 
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‘"experience.” All that was needed was to try the same materials 
in several different grades in similar schools at the same time, meas- 
ure the results obtained, and carry on an intensive analysis of 
learning. To-day the science of education is equipped to set up 
such an experiment. Furthermore, it is obligated to do it with 
each of the chief divisions of our curriculum mjaterials. The be- 
setting sin of current methods of grade placement of subject mat- 
ter has been this very practice of ‘"trying” this course or ""trying” 
that, with nothing to show for it after an entire generation but 
the vague unrecorded judgments of teachers, that “it 'Worked in 
my eighth grade” or ""it positively will not go in the ninth year.” 

In summary, then, while there are important gains in the new 
types of curriculum materials that are appearing in progressive 
high schools, the fact remains that preparation for the problems 
of neighborhood, community, and national life is principally pro- 
vided through the study of United States, English, European, and 
ancient history. Even “commercial geography” and “industrial 
history” with their rich factual materials are still regarded as 
“vocational,” and only a relatively small proportion of the whole 
high-school student body deals with these important materials at all. 

Important Questions About the Present Curriculoti 
IN History, Geography, and Civics 

These running comments on the outline of the social science cur- 
riculum in our schools serve as an introduction to six impoitant 
questions that should be answered concerning it. 

1, Does The Present Curriculum Treat Adequately the 
Pressing Industrial, Social, and Political Problemjs 
of the Day? 

It does not. One can arrive at no other answer if he analyzes 
carefully and impartially the materials of current courses. 

I have recently canvassed four of the most commonly used his- 
tory textbooks to determine the extent to which the pressing prob- 
lems of the day are discussed. A few illustrative facts are given 
in the tables in Chapter XV.^ These are thoroughly typical. 

“The details on investigations of current and proposed course.s will he 
published in 1923 and 1924 as a series of social science monographs. 
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They are supplied here only to show the kind of evidence concern- 
ing the present curriculum which impelled my colleagues and my- 
self to commit ourselves to the preparation of new materials. 

Specifically, we tabulated each paragraph of material in some 
200 of the most authoritative books that dealt with the outstand- 
ingly imjportant and insistent matters of contemporary life. From 
the eleven topics under which the material fell came our complete 
list of some 300 problems, compiled as described in Chapter XV. 
That these problems are crucial in our ■ lives to-day cannot be 
doubted. Curriculum materials in the social sciences should pre- 
pare pupils definitely for an understanding of them. 

Who can question that the ‘‘disappearance of free land and 
the decline in the number of owners’’ is an important issue in 
American life? Yet in no one of these four recent and widely used 
textbooks is this problem definitely discussed! Neither do children 
in their several years of study of American history meet critical 
discussions of the evolution of land policies in the United States. 
Only one book out of four mentions them; and its discussion is 
a conspicuous exception. It devotes two and three-fourths pages to 
the evils of land monopoly, one-half page to wasteful agricultural 
methods, and one-half page to mismanagement of timber and min- 
eral lands. The other three books totally ignore the dozen crucial 
problems of wise ownership and development of minerals, forest 
land, and w(ater power. 

This does not mean that the texts make no historical references 
to land and land policies. They all do that, but in a thoroughly 
legalistic manner, without in any way relating the history of the 
matter and its current phase. A page and a half to the Survey 
Act of 1785 and the Ordinance of 1787; a half page reference to 
the sale of western land; three-quarters of a page to policies of 
land disposal, a half page to “price of land reduced 1821,” one 
page to land surveys in the Northwest — so the recital runs. The 
discussions are brief, text-like, chiefly narration of legislative acts. 
Occasionally, only occasionally, one of the authors comes close to 
considering the evolution of some vital matter. In eight lines in 
one book the fact is stated that the free land of the West was 
largely taken up by 1870-1890. Imagine a student 13 to 17 years 
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of age getting the significance of the disappearance of free land, 
the growth of cities with all the accompanying problems, from any 
such presentation as that. It is absurd, the reader will say. It 
is absurd indeed. And the distressing thing about it is that it is 
typical. Our historians do not give children definite historical 
discussions of crucial matters. 

Take other typical illustrations from these books : the distribu- 
tion of goods, and problems of the market ; for example, the effect 
of the way in which our railroads, canals, etc., are owned on the 
efficiency with wihich agricultural and industrial products are 
marketed. A plain statement can be mlade. The histoi*:^’’ of such 
matters is not taken up in textbooks. Current materials practi- 
cally ignore the market’’ development of the past generation. 
Where do children learn about co-operative movements among 
farmers ; the control of grain elevators ; rates, credit facilities for 
mjarketing agricultural products? Nowhere in these textbooks. 
The only references made to such issues are found in a two-line 
statement in one book to the effect that a farm loan system is being 
set up by the government, and a quarter-page statement in another 
that the Federal Eeserve System was developed ‘‘to aid small bor- 
rowers, especially in the country.” And these four books are 
undoubtedly the best we give our children to read! 

What about the history of the labor movement? One book con- 
tains just one half page on labor unions and factory laws and one 
page on employers’ associations and welfare work. The best of the 
four gives a total of five pages to the history of the movement for 
consideration of hours, wages, profits, and control. These pages 
are not a continuous treatment of this matter but are scattered 
in brief bits in several parts of the text. A third book devotes a 
total of one and three-fourths pages to all aspects of the labor 
movement, while a fourth gives three and three-fourths pages. 

We need not multiply illustrations of the way in which our 
school histories fail to supply our children with adequate treat- 
ments of contemporary problems or their historical development. 
Precisely the same conclusions can be drawn for such problems as 
the following: “On what basis shall be admit immigrants to 
America?”, “How can we assimilate immigrants into American 
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industry so that at the earliest possible moment they can become 
economically independent?”, or any one of ten other immigration 
problems. From the field of the sodal problems, take that of adult 
illiteracy or any one of fifteen other problems that deal with edu- 
cation and the formation of public opinion. Should young Ameri- 
cans be given an appreciation of America’s danger in not devdop- 
ing a spiritual and artistic capacity commensurate with her re- 
markable mechanical and business achievements? It will be diffi- 
cult — personally believe impossible— for them to get it from the 
contact that they now have with such matters in current courses. 

What about problems of the American city ? Is it not wise to 
give children years of contact with such general matters as these : 
"Problem of how to give to community life, both urban and rural, 
the physical attractiveness and the intimate neighborhood relations 
which characterize the American suburban community,” "Prob- 
lem in large cities of satisfactorily housing the industrial worker 
near his place of work,” or any one of twelve or more other prob- 
lems of the city? Fifty million people in the United States live 
in cities. Crucial problems of living together to-day revolve largely 
around affairs of city life. Yet it is very difficult for pupils in 
our schools to obtain fromi the material of the social subjects dear 
notions of what these problems are, to say nothing of any real 
practice in debating them. 

2. Are Problems of Government Adequately Treated by 
the Histories and Civics Books WTiich Pay Chief 
Attention to Political Affairs? 

We tried to find a continuous and critical treatment of differ- 
ent ways of financing the local, state, and national governments. 
In only one of the four new histories examined was there any dis- 
cussion that could be interpreted as critical ; that one was a page 
and a half of discursive presentation of arguments on the tariff, 
TiiTiA linpg describing the Payne-Aldrich tariff, three lines on the 
Underwiood tariff. It was the same story with respect to the history 
of governmental efforts to supply credit facilities. One of the his- 
tory texts gives a total of one page to a statement of legidation 
about federal banks; a second one, one and one-half pages; the 
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third, one-fourth page to the mint and the national bank; the 
fourth, one and three-fourths pages. 

In not one of the books could we find a discussion of the history 
of prices and the cost of living. True enough, if the pupils re- 
main in school to the eleventh or twelfth grade and elect a course 
in economics, they might come upon some reference to the prob- 
lem of prices and cost of living. Most likely they would not. But 
less than 30 percent of our pupils stay in school until the eleventh 
and twelfth grades. Where, then, do our makers of curricula ex- 
pect children to become intelligent about matters of this type? 

Is it not perfectly clear from] the instances we have discussed 
that pupils cannot obtain a grasp of the critical problems of con- 
temporary life from current school histories? Yet it is the ^‘school 
history’’ upon which we now rely for our preparation for citizen- 
ship. 

If space permitted, the same situation could be shown to be 
true of European and English history upon which we depend in 
the high school to give children an acquaintance with America’s 
problems in dealing with other countries. Our analysis of this 
matter wiE be published in monographs later on. 

3. Do the New School Histories Pay More Attention to 
Industrial and Social Matters than the Older Ones Did ? 

They do. For a generation there have been frequent demands 
that our school histories deal more definitely with industrial and 
social matters. Children were being educated for a world which 
was primarily industrial, yet the histories dealt largely with politi- 
cal and militaristic affaix’s. Note how clearly this is shown by 
Table XII, Appendix. Eighty-two percent of the material in 
eight histories published before 1860 was devoted to political and 
military matters. Of this more than half was militaristic. 

Under the fire of educational reform the emphasis on military 
affairs has been remarkably lessened, at least in our better books. 
How clearly the contrast appears in Table XIII, Appendix. Eight 
commonly used American histories now devote on the average less 
than 15 percent of their space to militaiy affairs. Histories are 
coming from the press in which the authors (specialists in content 
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as they are) have deliberately excluded practically all of the de- 
tails of wars. 

As the interest in military content has lessened, that in economic 
and social activity material has sharply increased. Children who 
studied history before 1860 rarely had to do with such matters at 
all. To-day mjore than one third of the content of our school books 
deals with economic and social aspects of history. 

Real gains have been made in this direction by those who wish 
the school curriculum to become more directly an agency for social 
regeneration. But paralleling this increased emphasis on industrial 
and social life there has been a marked tendency among the new 
historians to use much of the space formerly occupied by ^‘mili- 
tarisin’’ to enlarge the discussions of political matters. The reason 
for this is clear. Most of our writers of school histories are still 
college professors of history. Being that, they are more inter- 
ested in government than they are in industry and community 
life. The result is that even the newest histories devote on the 
average almost exactly half the space to political life. (See Table 
XIII, Appendix). 

But our studies also show that the leaven is working from the 
lower grades upward. Whereas 60 percent of the content of high- 
school books is political, only 40 percent of the seventh and eighth- 
grade books is political. Of course, we have no real criterion as 
yet for telling what the true proportions should be. When the 
scientific investigations of content now under way in various parts 
of the country are completed, we shall be able to evaluate much 
more soundly the emphasis that should be placed upon the different 
aspects of life. In the meantime, as a tentative judgment based 
on our investigation of contemporary problems, I would say that 
not more than 30 percent of the total school time devoted to social 
studies should be given to political and militaristic matters. I 
anticipate that our further studies will reduce rather than increase 
this proportion. 

4. Do Social Science Textbooks Furnish Backgrounds 
Rich Enough for Constructive Interpretation? 

Are the reading materials of history, civics, and geography full 
enough in historical background so that children can live over the 
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experiences which are demanded for a real understanding of the 
important features of present life? Not more than a small pro- 
portion of children can actually experience these social, industrial, 
and political happenings and then only in diminutive form. So if 
they are to secure an appreciation of the world they live in and 
how it came to be what it is, they must depend on reading about 
it and discussing it. It is most pertinent, therefore, to raise 
questions concerning the wealth of detail in our current materials. 

A careful analysis of our textbooks leaves no room for doubt as 
to the answer to our inquiry. TTie textbooks do not furnisTi enough 
detail to give students a real depth of feeling and comprehension 
for the matters under consideration. 

We are confronted by one outstanding issue: Shall our cur- 
riculum materials consist of very full treatments of a restricted 
number of fundamental matters, or of very brief treatments of a 
wide range of subjects? At present they are of the latter kind. 
Social science textbooks are veritable encyclopedias. They are ref- 
erence books. They devote a half page to this and ten lines to 
that. The Brie Canal gets eight lines; the Tariff of 1816, 12 lines; 
the Homiestead Act, 6 lines. I have before me as I write several 
typical textbooks and detailed statistical tabulations of their con- 
tents. The discovery and development of our great mineral re- 
sources, for example, is treated in a half page in five out of eight 
of the most commonly used ones. (See Table XIV, Appendix.) 
How can children hope to get a feeling for the contribution of 
mineral resources to our present problems? How can they under- 
stand America's present difficulties in assimilating fourteen mil- 
lions of foreign bom, when all they read about it is a paragraph 
on the coming of the Irish and Germans between 1845 and 1855, 
the passage of the Immigration Law of 1882, or as in another book, 
a paragraph on the new ‘Hhree percent law" of 1921. There is 
but one answer ; they cannot. They do not get a feeling for these 
matters which will lead to a real understanding of them or to an 
inclination to act upon their knowledge. 

Textbook makers have been restricted to approximately a stipu- 
lated number of pages. To exceed that number would result in a 
text so expensive as to prohibit its use in the schools. On the other 
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hand, school administrators and teachers have been in large part 
responsible for the encyclopedism of school books, for they have 
demanded some discussion of everything in the field. And what 
the school people overlooked, Boards of Education, Chambers of 
Commerce, patriotic societies, or fraternal organizations have not 
failed to demand. 

What could be the result of this method of making curriculum 
materials but an encyclopedia? The only complete book ever put 
together within a single cover is an encyclopedia. So histories, 
geographies, and civics books have attempted to tell all the story, 
mention all the cities (600 or more), treat cHl the elemuents of com- 
munity life. And of course no one story or problemi or topic has 
been or could be treated fully enough to give immature youth a 
true picture of it. 

What is needed in place of the brief and isolated paragraphs 
we now give children to read? A wealth of anecdote, narration, 
and description about a few worth-while matters. Two changes 
appear to be imperative with respect to the content of the social 
science materials. Certainly the first step is the selection of topics 
for study which are of proved value to aU people. We must then 
find ways of ]^resenting these in the form of readings and activi-' 
ties so rich in human detail as to make the pupil ^s school experi- 
ence as nearly as possible a replica of his later life experience. 
Confining our discussion for the time being to the reading materials, 
does this not mean that we must come to a much wider use of the 
episode, the anecdote, the story, than we have hitherto made? 
Three years of investigation of the matter have convinced me that 
we must. 

The issue in so far as it touches history can be put in another 
way. Shall we supply children with an outline to read early in 
the grades, depending upon life experiences or *'the teacher to 
elaborate it, or shall we introduce our youth through all the lower 
and intermediate grades to many detailed exam|ples of life, round- 
ing up the threads into an outline in their more mature years? The 
present school histories which are used all the way from the seventh 
to the twelfth grades are outlines. To the children their brief 
paragraphs are nothing but topics and sub-topics. That text writ- 
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ters themselves recognize this is shown by their meticulous care to 
set out things to be memorized in center headings, side headings, 
italics, bold-faced headings, and marginal headings. These out- 
lines would be valuable to pupils and teachers if used in a senior- 
high-sehool grade, say in a half year or a year’s course which came 
after several years of detailed reading, discussion, and concrete 
activities. 

In a later chapter there is a detailed illustration of new cur- 
riculum materials. We have tried to select a few pages which 
would convey as complete a picture as possible of new ways of 
presenting curriculum materials. Obviously it will not give the 
reader a complete feeling for what is done through the full scope 
of the materials themselves. The sample we have given, ho^vever, 
illustrates the use of the “episode,” the need for which I have re- 
ferred to. Notice that instead of telling pupils in a few lines that 
cities were crude affairs in 1845, we have quoted either eyc-w'itness 
accounts or extracts from fiction which are true descriptions. In- 
stead of mierely telling them in so many words that it is difficult to 
Americanize the southeastern Europeans, we let them road a dozen 
or more episodes of actual Americanizing experiences. Any num- 
ber of true stories can be collected from the immigration litcratm’c. 
A score of books which contain such accounts are available to the 
school which will put them in its library. Almost evory city or 
town library will have some of them. But if it is difficult for 
school people to obtain the books giving the full accounts, they 
should demand of texthooTz mahers ihaf these rich human episodes 
he incorporated in their texts. Instead of being books of “texts” 
(how well named they are!) they must become real reading books. 
Our experience in preparing now materials proves to us conclu- 
sively that it is possible to collect and organize episodic material 
which will give pupils a deep and broad grasp of the topics dis- 
cussed. 'Ordy when school administrators and teachers decline to 
accept anything hut rich reading material will text u'ritcrs go to 
the trouble (it requires prodigious search in very well sfochrd libra- 
ries) and hook publishers go to the expense of providing fuller 
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But in nicking tlie demand for a wealth of material, I do not 
mean to imply that it is only the human episode that we need to 
use. There is just as great a need to supply the pupil with quan- 
titative facts in graphic and statistical form. School histories never 
graph their facts. Only rarely do they even present historical 
trends in statistical form. Perhaps the historians would not re- 
gard material presented in that form as history. If that is true, 
so much the worse for the historians! Psychologically, the feeling 
for development, growth, movement, can be set up very clearly in-'-' 
deed by striking graphs. And they are most effective and eco- 
nomical teaching devices. Graphs and statistical tables have been 
thought of as the property solely of the mathematics class. Let 
us make the fullest use of them in the social science class as well. 
Of course, the pupil must be taught to read and make graphs. Our 
experience has shown us that this is a simple matter even in the 
fourth and fifth grades. 

Chapter XI provides concrete illustrations of what We have 
found to be a successful use of graphs. It also supplies examples 
of a more generous use of maps, which we are convinced must be 
resorted to by textbook makers. Maps which teach one or at most 
a few things are needed. Furthermore, maps should he used in 
reading hooks, and closely connected to the discussion of the point 
under consideration. 

So much, then, for the need of the episode, the long story, and 
more graphic, statistical, and pictorial matter in social science ma- 
terials. I have given but brief illustrations of the need and Ways 
of satisfying it. A volume might well be written on it. The next 
issue is so closely related, however, that we will turn to it at once. 

5. Are Social Science Materials so Orgaimed as to 
Give Thorough Practice in Deliberation? 

They are not. Furthermore, it is difficult to believe that they 
even promote practice in deliberation. It is my confident judgment 
that much of the organization of current geography texts, for ex- 
ample, would inhibit thinking rather than encourage it. The 
charge is so serious that we should examine it carefully. 

I have already commented on the universal propensity of human 
beings to act upon impulse. Unconsidered response is character- 
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istic of tlie man in tlie street. Tlie responsibility of tbe social sci- 
ences for aborting this instinctive tendency has already been 
pointed ont. 

Now* what is necessary in the organization of curriculum ma- 
terials if this obligation is to be fulfilled? First and foremost, an 
arrangement by which pupils will be confronted constantly with 
definite issues, obstacles which block the smooth passage of thought. 
Not the learning of texts, but the solving of problems is what we 
need. Our materials must be organized around issues, problem^ — 
unanswered questions which the pupil recognizes as important and 
which he really strives to unravel. 

For one thing it is the very descriptive, paragraphic, encyclo- 
pedic organization to which I have referred that makes such learn- 
ing at the present time impossible. Textbooks cannot be compila- 
tions of ^^texts^^ and at the same time provide the data for problem- 
solving, For the pupil to think, he first must be mentally blocked 
and thwarted until he is obsessed with a desire to clear up the 
matter ; he must also have at hand the data, the facts on all sides 
of the issue, before he can think constructively on it; and third, 
he must be practiced in deliberation on situations that are some- 
what similar. 

The following conversation was overheard recently between two 
ninth-grade boys. A new book under one boy's arm caused the other 
to ask what it was. The title was given ; the book was one used 
in a ninth-grade class in the school. 

^^Do you like it?" was asked. 

''No, don't believe I do." 

"Why not?" 

"All questions and no answers," was the laconic reply. 

The makers of that book are more surely treading the right 
path than miost of our curriculum makers. Their materials id 
not consist altogether of questions. Rather voluminous data were 
given the pupils, too. But the boy who made the remark and his 
friends in the class were constantly faced with questions which 
they had to "think" about; they were supplied facts from which 
to find the answers, directed also to search other sources for addi- 
tional facts; but they were compelled to do real thinking, draw 
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conclusions, make inferences, unravel tangles, and surmount every 
obstacle that stood in their way. Teachers from time out of mind 
have set this very goal as their chief intellectual aim.® 

To do it with the present materials, under the hampering condi- 
tions of heavy teaching programs, demands almost a genius for a 
teacher. Histories are straight chronological narratives, arranged 
by “periods, ” with questions set at the ends of chapters. Any one 
page of any commonly used geography contains a score or more 
of important facts, but they are almost never organized about a 
problem or presented in such factual form that a pupil will be 
stimulated to try to overcome the difficulties. 

There are given in Chapter XI some crude examples of at- 
tempts to do this very thing. I am presenting them with much 
hesitation, as they are purely tentative and experimental; they 
are being experimented upon now in printed form for the first tune. 

The reply of the textbook maker may be that the job of or- 
ganizing the m^aterial so as to stimulate the pupil to think is the 
teacher’s. The answer to this, of course, is that there is no reason 
why the materials should be set so as to hamper the teacher in 
doing this ; and every reason in the world, on the other hand, for 
aiding him by providing a thought-provoking, rich, and weU-ar- 
ranged organization. 

6. Does the Present Division of Social Science Materials into the 

Separate Subjects of History, Geography, Civics, and Eco- 
nomies, Aid or Hamper the Teacher and the Pupil? 

Personally, I am confident that the present organization of so- 
cial science materials hampers the teacher, but I have no scientific 
basis for such an answer. "We have found abundant arguments for 
the need of a unified, continuous social science curriculum from 
our study of the way in which materials from the different subjects 
are demanded for a really successful lesson. How, for example, 
can one teach children the history of transportation, the history 
of our westward movement, of the settling of our country, and 
the exploitation of its great natural resources without constantly 

•L. V. Koos’s investigation and other studies ol the aims of teaching the 
social sciences maike this very clear. 
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calling up facts of topogi'aphy, location, and the like, \vhicli for 
several generations have been called geography?^’ It can't be 
done. Furthermore, good teachers do not try to do it. Skilled 
teachers have always taken their material from wherever it hap- 
pened to be found, irrespective of how it was catalogued or pigeon- 
holed. IIow can a pupil obtain a really clear notion of the way 
thirty-three million immigrants came to this countiy between 1820 
and 1920 without having the facts of the economics of Ireland in 
earlier decades, of the political relations of Ireland and England, 
of the economic and political history of Germany, foreign living 
conditions, the status of agriculture and industry in Jx^th northern 
and southeastern Europe? But the accounts whiidi are necessiiry 
to present any of these matters make iist^ of history — political, 
economic, and social — of geography, of inti'rnational relations. 
And clear handling of such important topics fences the teacher 
to incorporate also materials from economies, i>oIitit*al s<‘it*nt*e, 
sociology. 

At this point just one criterion, it seems to me, should guide 
tlu^ curriculum maker, lie should asscmlde anmnd tletinite prob- 
lems and issues those illustrative materials that the miml impera- 
tively needs to deal with the matter in hand, lie should gather 
these materials from whatever school “subject" tniditiou may 
have housed tliem in. And he should put them tr^gether in sut'h 
natural r(‘lationships that it will b(‘ ]a)ssil)Ie for the pupil to call 
to his aid at any nuumuit the data natimiUij m-t^ded at that moment 
to answer his pressing (juestion. 

The issue is all-important. It deserves th(‘ fullest (*onsid<u*a- 
tion — a detailed discussion to which neither this chapter nor the 
whole Yearbook can do justice. The illu.straticais hen* given an» 
all too few, r fear, to be as convincing as we ft*el they should be. 
They are typi<»al, however, of scores of others wh5<*h the social 
science wiorkor can himself call to miml. 

This brings us to a further indictment against the Si trial seience 
courses as taught at prestuit. 

7. What Dominates Our Social Science Instruction: Heading 
about Life or Bart ieipat ion in Life Aetivitiesf 
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Is there any doubt about the answer to this question? If there 
is, Mr. Davis’s table will clear it up.^ The social science curriculum 
is primarily a reading curriculum. Beading and answering teach- 
ers' questions about the reading engages nearly all the time of 
our elementary and high-school students. Our schools are attempt- 
ing to fit pupils for participation in social, industrial, and political, 
activities by letting them read about practical situations, rather 
than by having them practice by taking part in them throughout 
the years of their preparation. 

The best fouilih or fifth of our high schools have in recent years 
(*omc to make sonic provision for learning through active participa- 
t ion. These opportunities range all the way from arousing ^ ^ citizen- 
ship sentiments” by means of weekly assembly talks to excursions 
to certain political and industrial institutions or to ^‘practicing” 
(ntizonship by means of scout organizations, debating clubs, and 
student self-governing agencies. Eighty percent of the best pub- 
lic. high schools have debating clubs. We do not know how many 
pupils take part in the work, certainly not more than 20 percent, 
probably a far smaller proportion than that. Debating in regular 
s<'hool classes is rare, although it affords one of the best opportu- 
nit ios for the interplay of minds and training in deliberation and 
the handling of evidence that there is. 

In about a fourth of our standard high schools students get 
practi<^e in carrying on their own governing organizations. Half 
of the s<*:hools hold mock elections. About half carry on scouting 
and thrift; organizations. Slightly more than half conduct a school 
paper. To the latter a negligible percentage of all students ac- 
tively contribute, however. While about a third of our high schools 
offer dramatics, only a small fraction participate. And there is 
no knowing to what extent the dramatic work contributes to an 
appreciation of social, economic, and political matters. The in- 
fluence is probably only incidental. 

It is clear, then, that our social sciences are dominated by read- 
ing coui*scs which stress the acquisition of information about life. 
The schools arc following the easiest way, the path of least resist- 

Davis ^ table, quoted in the Appendix details the facta for 1164 high 
schools in the North Central Association, 
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auce. School-book writers have brought together compactly in 
semester and full-year texts much information about our go%'crn- 
ment and how it developed, descriptions of certain aspects of com- 
munity life, of industry, and business. Children, organized as 
groups, read definite assignments from these texts — in the main 
ortly from these — and answer teaehei*s’ questions on the reading. 
Little oppo7'tunity is provided in the ronfc and file of our schools 
for pupils themselves to lead in organizing and carrying on the 
group diseussions. 

The point of all this is that Amei'ican schools have not yet 
learned how to provide activities by which most of the children 
are brought into fii*st-hand contact with local, national, and world 
affairs of a social, industrial, and political nature. Undoubtctlly 
matters are getting better. More and more schools arc letting boj's 
and girls mingle together in social groiips, giving them practice 
in organizing themselves, and in learning to defend and refute 
points of vicut But the progress is slow if these recent surveys 
have it right. Even on paper, an astonishingly .small proportion 
of our pupils arc given opi)ortunitics for practice in citizenship. 

What theories is this practice based upon? No theories at all. 
I fear. The present practice wasn’t born — it jnst gi'ew. The prac- 
tice implicitly assumes, however, that clear thinking and right con- 
duct will iissuc from the mere acquiring of information. We know 
pci'fcctly well that clear thuihing emanates only from continued 
practice in thinking and right coiuluct only from, practice in right 
acting. If any lcs.son at all i.s to be dravi-n fn>m the statistiiw in 
the Appendix, it is that, while some school people are recogniz- 
ing the importance of these principles and are acting upon them, 
the majority are not. The. movement which is aimed at providing 
pupils with an opportunity to initiate and organize ha.s affectwi 
only the host fourth of our administrators and tcaihens. The bulk 
of Mr. Davis’vS table deals with “giving information through” 
eoursc.s in civics, cour.sc.s in economics, course.s in socialogj", courses 
in current events, courses in morals, manners, life problems, and 
the like. 

At any rate, the present scheme of instruction is a teacher- 
leadership scheme. Pupils wait for their cues from the teacher— 
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they rarely initiate, organize, argue for or insist on points of view 
which they themselves have developed through inner drives of their 
own origination. We have pleaded long for the “spontaneous 
teacher.” Otit present concern in developing him tends, I fear, 
to obstruct the development of spontaneity in the pupil.. It is this 
spontaneousness, initiated from within by overpowering interest, 
drive, urge (call it what you will), that we are not getting through 
our reading cotu’ses. And we can not hope to get it while we neg- 
lect activity. We must have activity in class groups within the 
school, provide informal extra-class activities for pupil participa- 
tion, and make these such that the pupils will learn through them 
how to take part in their all-important out-of-school activities. 

Other -Insistent Issues in Social Science CtiRRicuLTna-MAKiNG 

Although this discussion of needed changes has already ex- 
ceeded its space, there remain uneonsidered at least three other is- 
sues of importance. They can be commented upon very briefly. 

The fii'st one can bo set up as follows: Shall historical back- 
grounds bo broken up transversely into periods or shall they be 
divided lonfptudinally and the entire development of a particular 
problem, institution, or activity discussed without interruption? 
The present scheme of instruction in public schools breaks history 
up into “blocks,” or periods, and discusses all the threads of de- 
velopment within one period before moving on to the next. Two 
difiicultie.s result from the use of this method : first, the story tends 
to move very slowly indeed — ^the instruction is characterized by an, 
analytical method and by the filling in of too much detail; second, 
the story never reaches the present and thus earlier times are not 
clo.sely tied up to present-day matters as they should be. Hence 
it appears to be worth while to experiment with materials which 
have been constructed on the other basis, to discuss the history of 
a whole group of related problems together, to bring the account 
to date each time. An illustration is described in Chapter XI. 

A second issue deals with another phase of the question, “How 
much of the history shall be taught at any one time?” It is this: 
Shall history bo taught by a continuous account which fills in 
practically all of the details, or would it be better to use a scheme 
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of sharp contrasts which bring out a particular epoch sharply 
against another one, say the present period? Our public school 
courses employ the first one; but experimentation with the second 
gives promise of fruitful results. It makes the histoiy move rapidly, 
while the first method makes it move very slowly indeed. And it 
makes an unfamiliar and remote situation stand out sharply and 
clearly against a more familiar and more recent (aie. 

We should be very clear, however, that this proposal of sharp 
contrasts does not imply neglect of chronological arrangement. If 
ideas of sequence, continuity, and historical development, are to 
bo learned, pupils must study them in chronological order. The 
issue is not the chronological vs. the psychological (whatever the 
latter may be!). The issue underlying this whole discussion turns 
on Ihc question of how much of the dcfail of hkttn^y Lh goiiuj io he 
told ai any one time. The new ]>roposals suggest that nundi l(*ss 
than is embodied in current courses should be givt‘n. 

There is a third and final is.sne which makes (dear another 
aspect of the question of an excessive amemnt of ddail in <*urrenf 
materials. The full-chronological-block nudhod of ihv pn-stud his- 
tory arraiigonient and current methods of orgaui/.ing ge(*gniphy 
load to a very dijfUs^c type of material. Matters to be (‘ompre- 
honded as a- wh(>l(‘ are not th^l up together in naturally related 
units. It is ]m)po.sod» with illustrations in this Ytorhuftk, that a 
definite ‘‘problem*’ organization be fc>lloW(‘d 5nst<^ad; it is believed 
that this will insure that such materials will be taught t(*gether as 
cun mo.st naturally be learned together. In this way nothing will 
be handled by tlie pupil that is not ne(*ded in ans\v«/ritig tietinitt' 
questions. 

The cliarges against the present order in the <mrrieulum are 
now all before us. The issties have been bntught int(» tlje (qaii so 
that the proponents of ihings-as-they-are and the adviM'utos of 
change can me<‘t them srpmrely. (hi two pgieral (*(mnts the prrs*uit 
scheme is indicted — inadetpiate inateriaK and insufficient provi- 
sion for pupil-activity. The defenders of the existing materials 
and their presemt organization now know exatdly what they ne**d 
to combat if they wish to take tip the cudgels to pcriuduate them. 
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The task of the Y earhook from this point on is to supply illus- 
trations of the kinds of change that educational reform demands ; 
likemse to show how they can be brought into general practice, 
Mr. Judd's chapter carries on the discussion by showing that the 
junior high school is the favorable point at which to introduce so- 
cial studies into the school curriculum and he sketches the con- 
sideiations that must be dealt with in doing it. Mr. Marshall out- 
lines a proposed junior-high-school course and in the fifth chapter 
presents a detailed illustration of the kind of material it will con- 
tain. Then follow in succession six other examples of reorganized 
courses, together with such theoretical comment and discussion as 
their authoi’S feel called upon to make. 

Information is needed concerning the more objective methods 
by which the new curricula are being constructed. That is sup- 
plied by the material of Section III. Chapter IV tells how the 
present courses came to be what they are, thereby supplying his- 
torical evidence to enable us to evaluate the new methods against 
the old. With these materials in hand, we are ready for criticisms 
of the proposed changes. These wo have in Mr. McMurry 's chapter. 



CHAPTER II 


INTRODUCING SOCIAL STUDIES INTO THE 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


CHAKLBS E. JtTDD 

School of Education, University of Chicago 

Any practical plan for inserting a new subject in the American 
school program will have to take account of the existing courses 
of study. The complaint is often heard when additions to the 
present euiTiculura are suggested that all of the available time and 
energy of pupils in the elementary schools arc now consumed in an 
already overcrowded program. New subjects are referred for the 
most part to the high school or college because in those higher in- 
stitutions there is greater flexibility owing to the elective system 
and also less necessity of careful organization of the materials ttf 
instruction since students are supposed to be mature enough to 
assimilate ideas even if they are somewhat abstractly presemted. 
It was considerations such as those that brought it about in years 
past that civics in its various forms was thought of as a high- 
school subject. 

The agitation of the last few years for a fuller treatment of 
social problems in the schools cannot, however, In’ siitisfie*! by 
elective high-.sc!hool courses on social institutions. The agitation 
gi*ows out of a conviction that all pupils must 1)0 made aware of 
the problems of social life. This means that there must he <le- 
vised some way of teaching elemcntary-sehool pupils some a.spccts 
of social science. 

A second difficulty appc'ars when the attempt is made to go 
down into the elementary scdiools with lessons on social phenomena. 
Pupils do not have a broad cnotigh expcrienc(‘ to make it possible 
for them to comprehoiul society. Society is an intangible entity. 
Its organization cannot readily l)e depicted in maps and its opera- 
tions cannot bo reduced to simple formulas. 

28 
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A third difficulty, which may be referred to as an administra- 
tive obstacle, is perhaps more serious than either of the first two 
mentioned. Teachers are not prepared to teach social studies. 
Most of them are inexperienced girls who have never seen industry 
or government in its larger aspects and are wholly unaware of the 
pi'oblems of social organization. What is more, these teachers are 
not disposed to bestir themselves to add to the knowledge which 
they now have of the conventional school subjects any information 
on the new problems which a course in social studies would have 
to attack. If teachers could not hide behind the plea of a crowded 
curriculum and of pupil immaturity, they would probably come 
forward frankly with the statement that they are not interested 
in social studies. 

Let us consider the three difficulties referred to and see what 
solutions can be suggested. 

Firet, as to finding a place in the program, the present happens 
to be a very opportune time for the discussion to come up. The 
country is passing through a reconstruction of its school system 
which is directly traceable to the conviction that elementary schools 
have accomplished their primary purpose of teaching the rudi- 
mentary subjects by the end of the sixth grade. The time was 
when pupils went to school only a few weeks in the year; when 
school cfiuipment was meager and teachers were without profes- 
sional preparation for their work. At that time the rudimentary 
phsiscs of reading, writing and arithmetic occupied the whole of 
the eight years of the elementary school. As the school opportu- 
nity of the individual pupil expanded, one subject after another 
was drawn into the program. First came geography, then history 
and literature, and finally prevoeational and vocational courses of 
various types. The trend of all these additions has been in the 
direction of a bettor exposition of social life. The enrichment of 
the curriculum has now gone far enough so that in the later years 
of the elementary curriculum the rudimentary subjects have come 
to take a secondary place. The reading in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades is no longer rudimentary practice in reading extracts 
from stories assembled in a reader; it has taken on the form of 
reference reading in the library. Arithmetic, which at first made 
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a bravo effort to maintaiii its place in the progi'am, has jrradually 
given place to a study of api>licalions of number to practical prob- 
lems of the home, the store, and the shop. Applicati(ms of this 
fuller tyi>c have rendered less and less satisfactory the revie w.s 
which used to be offered in the upper grades as the devices for 
keeping arithmetic in its place. 

No one can study the changes which have l)oen going on in the 
elementary program without realizing that there is l)cing opened 
a place for social studies in the U]>per grades of the t*Iementary 
school. Indeed, social studies eome as a reli(‘f to the suiu‘rintcndt‘ut 
who is making out liis school program, !>ccauso if these new ma- 
terials were not available it would be a serious problt^m to deter- 
mine bow profitably to fill the time of upper-grade pupils. 

It should be noted that this statement of the natural tcndfiu'v 
of the upper grades to ado{>t a social program is math* with full 
recognition of the (jualifications which must ]>e entt‘n*tl in vit*w of 
the lack of knowledge and interest on the part of tcaolu-rs. If is 
not asserteil that social studit*s are to iiud their way roatlily ami 
easily into llic curriculum. The obstacles «are great. }>ut tlie W 4 iy 
is opening as a result of the natural evolution of S(di<Mils. 

Furthernmre, it is not intcmleil, by llu* statenumt.s tliat have 
been made, to limit social studies tt> the ttppt*r grad»*s. ’fhrre can 
be no doulit that there is an urgent and allogt'ther b**jritimate <h*- 
mand that little children in the lower gradt*s be iutrodueciJ ti> 
social ideas. This fulbrn realization of the social studies mov(*- 
nient is, however, lil<(‘ly to wait until the experiment of intro- 
(hieing it into tin* upper grades has advaacetl inm*h further than 
it has at the present time. 

The first eou<*Iusion wliich S(‘(‘m.s justiliiul by our di>«*u<siMn is 
that soeial studies emu at this time be most (*£isily inM*rf*-d into tin* 
(*I(‘mentary program in the seventh and (‘ighth i/radt s. 

Tlu* second prolib'in, that of pre[>aring M*irKoi» tnatcrial 

in profier form for s(*hool use is not an vi\<y prohloin t*t The 

(*xampl(‘ of the natural sci(*nces which have for s^aoe \ears Jieen 
in process of (‘Xp4‘nm(*nting with a similar problem is illuminating, 
At th(‘ b(‘ginniug of the nature-study nun'eimuit, somo tueiit.vdlve 
years ago, tin* fa<‘ts which wt»re to be prt*>euted to pupils swrv 
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chosen from the mature natural sciences wholly without regard to 
the pupils’ powei-s of compi-ehension. In short, the natural sci- 
ences did not at fii“st pay attention to the psychology of the school 
child. In the second place, the facts were often presented in un- 
systematic order, being drawn now from the physical sciences, now 
from the biological sciences, and sometimes from ordinary experi- 
ence. The result was a complete failure of the early nature-study 
nrovement. 

From this failure it is possible to derive two principles which 
will be of great service to the social studies if they will heed the 
example of the natuiml sciences. The first of these principles can 
be formulatetl as follows: the selection of materials for instruction 
must be strictly in accordance with the capacities of pupils. The 
second is that there must be a clear enunciation of those scientific 
relations which will make the pupil aware of the difference be- 
tween facts and systematic comprehension. Put in other words, 
these principles may be fonnulated negatively by saying that so- 
cial stTtdies and nature-study cannot be absorbed by pupils in the 
form in which they appear in matxirc science, nor can they be 
ab.sorbed by pupils if they arc mere unsystematic, miscellaneous 
conglomeratiozis of supposedly interesting items. 

These alnstraet statements can bo made concrete as follows: 
Seventh and eighth-grade pupils are intensely interested in their 
own relations to society. They arc interested in the tangible ex- 
hil>itions of society at woi-k in industry and in the conquest of 
natui'e. They are. interested in persons and their doings. It is 
not opportune to try to carry pupils out of the range of their con- 
crete thinking at this stage and to ask them to consider the details 
of governmetital machinery. The .structure of the federal govern- 
ment may be a matter for systematic thinking on the part of 
mature adults, but children want something much more vivid and 
p<‘rsojtal and concrete. 

Children of this age arc on the threshold of adult life with its 
personal responsibilities and personal opportunities. If social stud- 
ies arc to appeal to them, there must he a formulation in terms 
appropriate to this outlook on personal adult life. 
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The second general principle stated in a foregoing paragraph 
is less likely to command instant acceptance than the first. E.x- 
perience shows, however, beyond a possibility of doubt, that science 
will have to be systematic if it is to be a successful subject of in- 
struction. It is not possible in view of the complexities of social 
life to set pupils wandering around among a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of facts, leaving it to them to put these facts together in some 
coherent, understandable order. 

This statement runs counter to what is being said these days in 
many quarters. Wc arc being urged by some people to break down 
the whole stiueture of the school curriculum and to let pupils hunt 
up so-called ‘projects’ wherever they can find them. We are being 
told that if pupils carry through enough projects they will learn 
that the world is governed by sj^stematic laws. They will disi^over 
for themselves what the race has been working out through long 
ages. The fallacy in such confidence in the efficacy of mi.scellancons 
thinking is the fallacy of time. Perhaps children might rediK<‘ovcr 
science, but it is quite certain that they will not do so in a single 
life time, much less in a school life time. What children need, if 
they arc to get in a short time what the race has evolved in a long 
time, is guidance in s.v.stematic thinking. They must have made 
clear to them the important relations around which they can group 
their experiences. 

The argument of the foregoing paragrai>h is supporteil by the 
fact that every course of study which constitutes a part of the 
school curriculum has come to be a series of syKtenuitically (>o!iemit 
relations. The r<'ason why arithmetic is a subject is that it sin- 
gles out certain important types of relatioms and keeps children 
thinking about them. The examples which children are asked to 
solve in the cotinse arc opportunities to apply the systen)afi<' prin- 
ciples of arithmetic to various cases. The project i.s there, init. it 
is a part of a systematic .scries of ideas. 

There is one application of the general argument here set forth 
which must not be ov(‘rlooked. The pupil cannot think systemat- 
ically about .social phenomena if the discussion of these jihcnomcna 
is mixed up with all other kiiuls of matters. Per example, it has 
been suggested that sn<dal Htudic.s are nothing but n Itranch of 
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history. Indeed, the historians are many of them convinced even 
to-day that social studies ought to be turned over to them* But 
history is organized around certain relations of sequence and 
national control which are not at all relevant to those relations of 
cooperative living which the social studies must emphasize. It is 
no criticism of history to say that it will not serve the purpose 
of training pupils in social science; it is merely a recognition of 
the fact that history has its own centers of systematic organization. 

It has also been suggested that geography be made the vehicle 
for social studies. Here we find that the facts of ordinary school 
experience show the fallacy of expecting geography to solve the 
problem. Geography tends even now to pass over into the related 
sciences. The natural sciences of physics and biology take up the 
phenomena with which geography began, and the subdivisions of 
commercial and anthropological geography grow out of the demand 
for a more systematic study of groups of facts which ordinary 
geography cannot hold together in the upper grades. So long as 
geography confined itself in the lower grades to locational studies 
and general descriptions, the subject was characterized by an in- 
telligible plan and clearly recognizable identity. If the attempt is 
made to have geography carry the burden of too many other types 
of systematic thinking, it will break up oven more than it has now 
in the upper grades. 

The experience of the schools in introducing nature-study ought 
to make everyone aware of the fact that the task to which the 
schools have set their hand of arranging the social sciences for 
school use is a difficult one. It is a task that cannot be pushed off 
by a.s.signing it to the historians or the geographers or those who 
are unwilling to study the needs of pupils. The social studies must 
have a character of their own, and they must be suited to the ma- 
turity of pupils. 

The third problem, that of converting and educating teachers, 
is one which must be explicitly understood and dealt with. If the 
nonnal schools could bo persuaded to drop some of the rubbish 
which now clutters up their curricula and to put in a series of 
studies on present-day social conditions, they would render a sig- 
nal service to the country. The normal schools are, however, very 
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mucli like the schools of the eoimtry in general, filled with teachers 
who are so ignorant of social problems that they think there ai'e 
no such problems. 

It is perfectly clear that before the normal schools or the ele- 
mentary schools can get far in those matters they must enlist the 
soxTices of people who arc trained in the social sciences. These 
ti'aincd specialists must prcpai'c the material. They must point 
out the leading princi]des around which thinking in this field must 
be centered. They must give xis the examples which most con- 
cretely and vividly show how society works. 

School teachers must, take the systematic, thinking of the spe- 
cialists and must absoih it, themselves and pass it on to their pupils. 
They must cooperate in finding illustrations near enough at hand 
to supplement that which is supplied l)y the specialists. 

This means that there must be definitely (»rganized coi^peration 
on the part of school systems. It is not emmgh to announ(*e the 
need in a s<'liool of social studies. That need intjst he keenly enough 
felt by the administration to bring about the allotment of time 
and energy to the (leveloi)ment of the pro]>er means of infnuluc- 
ing it into the schools. 

Because the social studies are new, they offer hvtiw than do 
any of the older sehool snhji‘<»ts an opportunity stamn* a type 
of organi7.atiou whi(*h is very much lU'cded in the s<*h<Mtls. There 
is a general need for the setting aside in every sehool system of 
a part of llm time of th(' best teachers to i)rc]>are h*ssons to he ml- 
niinistere<h aft<‘r th<»y arf‘ |>re(»ared, hy all flu* teachers. Super- 
intendents ought to indue(* their hoards i»f edueation to spend some 
money every year in the pret>aralion af materials of instructi<m 
apr>ropnale to the parthmhar locality in wliich the system is sit- 
uated. The new demand for social studies makes this ni*ed tif the 
school more tirg(‘nt than ever and at the sjtim* time easy t** ex- 
plain to a school board. 

The writer once entertained the In^pe that the higher atlminis- 
trativi^ officers of the sehool the principals and stiperin- 

lemlciits, wouhl take a direct hand in ]>rejmring stteial sfdenee 
lessons. He saw the National Associathm of High-School Prin- 
cipals make two spasmodic <*flurls and lapse* iniu the usual apathy 
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of the tired administrative officer. He confines his present sug- 
gestions, therefore, and his hopes for the salvation of the schools, 
to the cooperation of these administrators in finding some one be- 
sides themselves who can do the work. 

The conclusions reached in the foregoing paragraphs are, then, 
in summary as follows : 

1, Social studios can best be introduced at this time in the 
seventh grade and the grades immediately following. 

2, Social studies should be concrete and vivid. They should 
deal with personal relations to such concrete problems as occupa- 
tion and social cooperation. 

3. The material for the social studies should be organized in 
a definite, scientific system around certain guiding principles. 

4. This material should be prepared with the largest possible 
cooperation of trained specialists and a few selected teachers who 
ai'c given time to perfect their work. 



CHAPTER III 


THE PROPOSAL OP THE COIDIISSION OP THE ASSO- 
CIATION OP COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS OP BPSINESS 


Leon C. JIaesiiall 

School of Commoreo and Administration, University of Chicaj^o 

At its meeting in May, 1922, The Aasoeiation of Collegiate 
Schools of Business vceeivctl a report from its Commission on the 
Correlation of Secondary and CollcRiate Education. This Com- 
mission was made up of representatives of secondary -school work, 
labor, omployei's, and the A.ssot*ialion itself. In this, its tiret report, 
it confined its attention to a discussion of Social Studies in Sec- 
ondary Schools, with particular references to the 6 -3- 3 idnn of 
school orf^anization. 

The list of the more important chapters of the report in itself 
indicates its .scope. There are chapters on: 

Social Studies in the Business Curriculum 

Tlic Previous Proposals Concorniiif' Social Studies in Secondary 
Schools 

The Actual Position of Social Studies in Secomlary Schools 

The Actual Position of Social Studies in Secondary (.'ommercial 
Curricula 

What The Ccdlof^iat*' Schools of Business Do By Way of ( 'or- 
ndation 

The Administrative Reorfranization of Our School System 

The Propositi of the Commission 

Por purposes of this article, the most siirnificant part of the 
Commission’s work is to be fotmd in its final chapter s»‘ttin« forth 
the proitosal of the (tommission. The material that follows is ac- 
cordiiifirly taken almost verbatim from that report. 

It will fiicilitate study ;ind eritiei.sm ttf this projiosiil to set forth 
at this time the considerations which were in mind. Brictly statcii. 
theses conskku'iilions were iis follows: 

1. Tins organization of social .studies in the jmbUe scJuiols 
should be in terms of th(‘ purpose* of intrmiucing those* sturlies. 
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Tieir purpose is that of giving our youth an awareness of what it 
means to live together in organized society, an appreciation of 
how we do live together, and an understanding of the conditions 
precedent to living together well, to the end that our youth may 
develop those ideals, abilities, and tendencies to act which are essen- 
tial to effective participation in our society. The range of this 
statement is very broad. For example : the contribution of knowl- 
edge and physical environment to our social living is quite as 
worthy of attention as are the principles of economics or govern- 
ment. Parenthetically, it may be noted that, “awareness,” “ap- 
preciation,” and “understanding” come only when descriptive 
facts are presented in their relationships. 

2. The question should not be “how to put the social studies 
into our curricula” but “how to organize our curricula around 
social objectives.” This Commission believes that the social studies 
should bo the backbone of secondary education, with which all other 
studies and school activities should be closely articulated according 
to their contributions to the social objectives of education. Since 
each individual must be a citizen and as such must participate in 
group action, the social studies should be represented in each grade 
of education, and every pupil should have at least one unit of so- 
cial study in every year of the school course. As for the specific 
junior-high-school courses mentioned below, the commission does 
not attempt to decide whether they should be unit courses or half- 
unit courses. Possibly they should be so drawn as to make either 
arrangement possible according to local needs and resources. 

It is essential that we free our minds from any such issue as the 
claims of history vs. those of economics vs. those of government vs. 
those of sociology. Those claims will largely disappear in any 
vital discussion of the contribution of social studies to our social 
living. These branches of social study are not separable, save for 
the purpose of emphasizing some particular point of view on social 
living. I 

3. The social studies should be directed toward an understand- 
ing of the physiology rather than the pathology of social living. 
This does not mean that pathology is to be disregarded, but it does 
mean that it should not occupy the center of attention. Such a 
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position does not reject the problem method of instruction. That 
method should be quite freely used; but it should be directed to- 
ward understandinj^ the anatomy and physiologj' of society. 

The center of attention should be our social li\’in^y in this 
eountiy and how it came to be what it is. Just what should occupy 
this center of attention is the essence of the problem. There will 
presumably be put in the back^'ound of attention (but it is still 
in the field of attention) some material now occupyinj? a prominent 
place in our social studies. Such backp:round material should be 
presented (a) in required courses only to the extent to which it 
contributes significantly to the understanding of our social living 
and {h) in elective courses. 

4. Any program of social studies which hopes to be successful 
must, be drawn with consideration for vocational needs. This sug- 
gests no conflict of interests, lien ivorh together in organized so- 
ciety. Vocational training %vill 1 k' greatly improved — even as a 
^'money-making^' matter for the individual — by the right kind of 
social stxidy baekboue. Specialized studies sluuild not be allowed 
to supplant fundamental coui*ses. 

5. The i^rogram of social studies whieh is (lra\Mi with reeogni- 
tion of the great losses in our student constituency in certain years 
seems likely to accomplish the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber, provi<led this does not mean too great weakening of basi<^ 
training. It will be found that the program later pn)postnl recog- 
nizes that studt'iits drop out every year, but it does nf>t neglect 
to provide for eontiuuity and progression. 

6. The r(‘organizalion which is now in proct^ss in our edm*a- 
tional system (which opens up the st'venth and eighth grades fnr 
the iutroduclion of new material) justifies a somewhat daring at- 
tempt to think through, as a i'oherent whole, our presentati<m isf 
secomlary-social studies, without too much regard for traditional 
claims or customary firaetici^s. JIiw spemdicaily, theiv is here an 
opportunity to intnxluce aonnl atudy rather than speeializcil 
branches of so<‘ial studies. 

7. An effective program of social studif*s will be organized in 
terms of tint psychology of learning. The average (diild of the 
seviuith grad(^ is at least beginning to have a social cons^dousness. 
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His mind is reaching out to understand his relationships to other 
people and to society as a whole. The fact that he is not aware 
of his developing attitude does not interfere with making use of 
this interest. 

The unfolding of the social studies should not he too rapid to 
allow the student to build up an apperceptive basis for his thinking. 
Accordingly, the program suggested passes (1) from a seventh- 
gi’adc discussion of types of social organization and some condition- 
ing factors of the types, (2) through an eighth-grade survey of the 
development and practices of our modem social organization, (3) to 
a ninth-grade discussion of principles of social organization, and 
(4) ultimately to a senior-high-school discussion of social science 
niatorial in somewhat more specialized terms. Such a develop- 
ment will contribute markedly to “giving our youth an awareness 
of what it means to live together in organized society, an apprecia- 
tion of how we do live together, and an understanding of the 
conditions precedent to living together well, to the end that our 
youth may develop those ideals, abilities, and tendencies to act 
which are essential to effective participation in our society.” 

8. The program of social studies which is drawn in such a way 
as to minimize administrative difficulties, will, other things being 
equal, be most rapidly introduced. 

So much for background considerations. As a statement prefa- 
tory to the junior-high-school proposal, it is assumed that in the first 
six gmdes students have acquired certain tools and methods of 
.study, and that they have been given a body of material in history, 
community civics, and geography which will serve as a foundation 
for the studies suggested below. It is recognized that the successful 
introduction of such a junior-high-school program as is sketched 
below would in time influence rather profoundly the work of the 
first six grades. But that is another story. 

A SuMMAKY View of the Proposed Junior-High-School 
Program in Social. Studies 

It will facilitate later discussion to present at this point, without 
explanation or supporting argument, a summary view of the pro- 
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posal as a whole. This summary view will present, in specific terms, 
only the work in social studies. 

Seventh Grade 

1. Geographic bases of (physical environment with relation to) 
United States development 

2. Social science survey (types of social organization) 
a) Simple industry and simple society 

h) The transforming effcct.s of scientific knowledge 

3. Other studies, correlated so far as may be practicable with the 
social-study material 


Eighth Grade 

1. The opening of the world to the use of man 

2. Vocational survey, the individual’s place in our .social organiza- 
tion (presented in functional tenns so that it may contribute to 
an understanding of owr type of social organization) 

3. Other studies, correlated so far as may be practicable with the 
social-study material 


Ninth Grade 

1. The history of the United States (i>re.sented with ' ' citizemdap 
material” occupying the. center of attention) 

2. rrineiplcs of social organization (eeonomie, political, .social) 

3. Other studies, correlated .so far a.s may be practicable with the 
social-study material 

4. A general survey of business administration, elective 

A Diw.MnKn Vikw w thk Wokk of the Se\'j^nth GtunE 

The work of this gra(ie sot.s out consciously to “give our youth 
an awareness of what it means to live together in organiztrd 
society, an appreciation of how we do live together, and an 
understanding t)f the <'onditioi»s precedent to living togi>ther 
well.” It.s emphasis is upon the first and third of the.se propo- 
sitions, without at all neglecting the second. The survey of 
types of sotdal orgtmizjitions in simple societies emphasizes the 
first; the survey of the transforming cffcct.s of wiientific knowl- 
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edge, the work in geography, and the work in science emphasize 
the third. Of course, there is no intention of making a sharp 
differentiation in treatment. 

The foregoing statement of purpose may he stated differently. 

The work of this grade seeks to sweep together, into a somewhat 
organic whole, the social-study work of the first six grades, and 
to take a further step in generalized thinking in the field. 

The work in geographic bases of (phjmeal environment with rela- 
tion to) United' States development is designed: 

1. To bring into an organic whole the preceding w'ork in history, 
civics, and geography in such a way as to 

2. Show the importance of physical environment with respect to 
conditions precedent to living together well and to 

3. Prepare the way, in terms of principles, for the work of the 
next two grades and to 

4. Give the student who can go no farther a significant contri- 
bution to his “appreciation of how we live together and un- 
derstanding of the conditions precedent to living together 
weU.” - 

The social-science survey of types of social organization is designed: 

1. To bring into an organic whole the preceding work in history, 
civics, and geography in such a way as to prepare the way, in 
terms of principles, for the work of the next two grades. 

2. To lay a comparative basis for the later more careful survey 
of the evolutionary development of the functioning social 
stxmcture. 

3. To give the student who can go no farther a significant con- 
tribution to his “awareness of what it means to live together 
in organized society, appreciation of how we do live together 
and understanding of the conditions precedent to living 
together weU.” 

The suggested method of presenting this social science survey 
material is as follows: 
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1, Present a series of snapshots of simple types of social organi- 
zation, such as 

The life of Neolithic man 
The life of the Iroquois 
The life of nomads 
Life in a medieval manor 
Life in a medieval town 
Life in a modern secluded mountain district 
Life ill a frontier mining camp 
in which the student can see how such matters as education, 
religion, health, social control, economic activities, etc. 
(these arc only samples) were eared for and can begin to 
see wherein our ways of caring for such niattei's are difTerent, 
if different. 

This comparative study should be directed toward bring- 
ing out certain concepts, of which the following may Ix^ 
taken as sampl<‘s (they are only samples): self sufficiency 
vs. interdepoiulence ; customary vs. competitive methods ; 
non-exchange vs. e.x<diange society; non-industrial vs, indus- 
trial society; the shifting emphasis in social control; the 
modern co-op(‘ration of specialists — all with the itiea of lead- 
ing the student to ‘^gcnm’alize'' his knowledge and with the 
further idea of |)rt‘paring him for the study of “principles” 
in the ninth grade. 

2. Tin* latter part of the survey is to he devott‘d to slnnving the 
C(mtril)uti(m of knowledge “to our living tt^gether inlV' and 
how that reaels upon the type of social organization. This 
should be no nnnv threadbare aecount ()f the industrial 
revolution: it should be an aeeount <jf the trausftumnug 
eflocts of science on our ways of living together. Notit*e 
that the way has b(‘eu pnqmrcd by the student s wt^rk in 
S(deiiee, if sciemee is ofi’iuasl in this grade. 

A DKTAUiKD ViKW OK THK WollK OF THU KliiHTH ttKVOK 

There is presumably no need fora detailed statement oi the general 
purpose of the work of this grade. It is t»bvious that, in athU- 
lion to caring properly for thi>se who must drop tmt at the 
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end of the year, this grade must (a) begin to give many stu- 
dents a rational basis for selection of vocations and (&) continue 
the preparation for the more generalized social study of the 
ninth gi^ade. 

The work in ‘^The Opening of the World to the Use of Man’^ is 
designed : 

1. To knit together and to build upon the social-science survey 
and geography of the preceding grade in such a way that the 
student will get as a part of his mental machinery — as tools 
of which he will make conscious use — concepts of change, 
development, and continuity 

2. In respect to factual background, to give the student some 
appreciation of the long, hard trail the human race has 
climbed ; to let him see the emergence of Western civilization, 
its spread over the earth and its contacts with other civiliza- 
tions 

3. To give the student the ‘^world-background’’ against which 
the history of his own country (ninth grade) may be seen in 
perspective and to make him “cosmopolitan” and “interna- 
tional” in a wholesome sense of those words. 

The vocational survey (the individual’s place in our social organiza- 
tion) is designed: 

1, To give the student an opportunity (upon which their 
experience has caused so many school men to insist) to think 
through in specific terms his own possible contribution to 
social living. Whether this results in his actually “choosing 
a vocation” mattei’s little, if at all. Out of it, he should get 
a clearer notion of the qualities making for individual success 
in the process of social living. 

2, To give this, however, not as a set of maxims and preach- 
ments and not as a set of “job analyses” but as a survey of 
the activities (emphasizing here economic activities without 
neglecting political and social considerations) which are car- 
ried on in our type of social organization, and 

3, To do this in such a way that he will glimpse an economic 
organization in which activities are in terms of social pur- 
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poses. By way of illustration. The student who sees the 
“undifferentiated” medieval trader split up as time goes on 
into transporter, insimer, financier, seller, etc., will have a 
different conception of the woi*k of railroads, imsuranee com- 
panies, banks, etc., from the one he would have had after an 
ttneonnected “study of occupations.” In other words, the 
vocational survey is designed to give the student a more thor- 
orough and specific conception of our social organization as it 
actually operates in our “living together.” 

A DUTAlIiED ViKW OF THE WORK OP THE NiNTH GbADE 

Here, also, a detailed statement of general pui'pose may be omitted. 
Looking back over the junior-high-school curriculum, this year’s 
work seeks to knit togctlicr the preceding work (a) in terms of 
principles, and (b) in terms of their application to citizenship 
in our own country. Looking forward to the work of the senior 
high .school, tiiis year’s work seeks to pave the way for the more 
.specialized presentation of the social scienec.s. 

The work in the history of the United States (pre.sented with 
“citizcn.ship material” occupj’ing the center of attention) is 
self-explanatory, if it be kept in mind that the idetil is that of 
blunging the social-science work of the precedimr grades, as 
well !us that of this ninth grade, to a focus in this account of 
the development of our own social living together. Such a 
.statement indicates the kind of history which is to he pre.senfe<i. 

The work in principles of social organization as.snme.s that the 
student has been given sunicieut factual background and ha.H 
attained a .suflicient maturity to enable him to view our social 
living in terms of principles rather than in terms of tppes or 
of p7'ac(iccs. It asks the sttident to do. as a roii.s’i'ioH.s' mattfr, 
a most fundamental thing, namely, .srik relalwnships an a scale 
which will (live him an organic vit w of our social livinp. He is 
a.skcd (so far as he may now be able) to formulate consciouslp 
the principles of .social living which should guide him in later 
years. It is to be. noticed in passing that no such <ipportunity 
now exi.sts in any stage of our .s«>honl eurrieulum. It is eon- 
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eeivable tbat the first draft of this will have to be in three 
parts (1) economie organization, (2) political organization, (3) 
social organization not otherwise handled. But it is hoped and 
expected that it may be done not as three parts but as one 
unified whole. 

While it forms no part of the basic material, the elective work (for 
those who plan to take the so-called commercial course) in 
Survey of Business Administration deserves passing notice. It 
should dovetail both with the vocational survey of the preced- 
ing grade and with the work in Principles of Social Organization 
of this grade. It should provide the sadly lacking uniftdng 
element in the present miscellaneous collection of “commercial 
courses. ” It should be of distinct vocational service for the stu- 
dent who can go no farther and it should pave the way for 
a higher standard of “commercial courses” in the senior high 
school. 

A Hint of the Program of the Senior High School 

The foregoing sets forth the material on which the Commission 
particularly covets discussion, but it is worth while to suggest 
something of its bearing upon the senior-high-school program. 
It is assumed that in each year of the senior high school, some 
social-study work will be required and that the work will be 
presented in more specialized (scientific?) form than it was in 
the earlier grades. 

The following statement gives merely a suggestion of possible 
courses in the field of economies and iusiness. Perhaps it 
contains hints for other fields of study. The Commission be- 
lieves that our larger high schools, at least, might in time offer 
considerable choice of courses in the fields that we now desig- 
nate as political science, historj’^, psychology, and sociology. 

1. The financial organization of society and the manager’s 
administration of finance. 

2. The market organization of society and the manager’s ad- 
ministration of the market. 
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3. The position of the worker in our society and personnel ad- 
ministration. 

4. The evolution of our economic society. (Note that this is 
vastly more than a ‘‘Histoi*y of ronimerce’’ and vastly more 
than the typical ''Industrial History."’) 

5. Account injjf (not merely as Imokkeepinj]^ but also as an in- 
strument of control in the hands of the executive). 

6. Business Law (as a manifestation of social control of business 
activity and as a facilitatiiifr aid of business). 

7. Such iechniral courses as may be expedient. An illustration 
is shorthand and typewriting:. 

8. Theories of value and distribution. 

9. Government and industry. 

Tine Bkoouam of thk FoTm-VKMJ-Hion Scnioon 

Whatever may he in store f<'r the future, there can he no d<nil>t 
that the 8-4 form (d* orji^anizatiou of our public schools is to-day the 
dominant one, and the Commission quite rcco«j:nizes that it mij?ht 
well have worked out in detail a four-year program of se<M>ntlary- 
social studies. The reasons why it did not do so have been iriven 
in its introductory statenumt. It believes that just at this juncture, 
its best service can he nunlered hy fotmsine: att(mtion upon the 
6-3-3 plan. It points out in passiny:. however, that from the so- 
cial-study ma1(Tial outlined in this nqH>rt there is mueh material 
(a full four-year s(dn*dule, indeed) whieh the four-year-hiyrh-sehoid 
administrator will find available ftm his use. dust what he will 
choose to use will of course vary with vai\viny: local conditions. 

As a Ttieans of makiny: the proj^ram suirizested ahovi^ r<*adily 
comj)arahle with other proposals which have been made a eom{>ara- 
tivo statement of thre<‘ pnq^osals is presented. 
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Tenth Grade | Eleventh Grade | Twelfth Grade 

Progress toward world* United States his* Social, economic 

1 during na* and political’ 

1 16o0 (mainly Euro- tional period stud* principles and 

pean history em- ied in same spirit problems 

phasizmg political as that indicated 

aspects but seeking for tenth grade 

explanations in 
economic changes, 
inventions, discov- 
eries, social regroup- 
ings, leadership, 
and thought) 

European history to approximately the end of the seven- 
teenth century (1 yr.), including ancient, oriental. Eng- 
lish, and American exploration ^ 

Eujopean history (including English) since end of seven- 
teenth century (1 or % yr.) 

American history since the seventeenth century (1 or % yr.) 

Problems of American Democracy (1 or % yr.) 

The presentation of social studies in more specialized form 
and more in accord with the traditional divisions of the 
social sciences than was suggested for the earlier grades. 
Availability of material, local organization of curricula 
and vocational needs will all play a part in determinin'^ 
the selection of courses. ” 

Ninth Grade 

[Community and ua- 
[ tional activities 

OR 

Progress of civiliza- 
tion to about 1650 

i 

Civics, state, national, 
and world-aspects 

Civics, economic and 
vocational (% yr.) 

History in connection 
with above 

OB 

Civics, 

economic, 

and 

vocational sequence 
yr.), or 

Economic parallel 
history 
(% JT.), 

The history of the 
United States 

Principles of social 
organization 

Other studies corre- 
lated 

Eighth Grade 

Ihe world since 1607 
viewed in relation 
to the evolution 
and expanding 
world-influence of 
the United States 

s - ,s^ 

S 9 4a jo 

J3 OS S « 

|s 

gS 

as 

Opening of the world 
to the use of man 

The place of the indi- 
vidual in our society 
(vocational survey) 

Other studies corre- 
lated 

Seventh Grade 

'ITie world before 1007 
and the beginnings 
of American history 
including rise of 
I^tin-American Re- 
publics 

Geography ^ 1 

Eu?ope?n ■ 

Civics as phase of 
above, or segregated 
or both 

OB 

European history 
(1 yr.) 

Geography taught in- 
cidentally to history 

Civics as cited above 

Geographic bases of 
(physical environ- 
ment in relation 
to) United States 
development 
Social-science survey 
(types of social or- 
ganization) 

a) Simple industry 
and simple soci- 
ety 

b) Transforming 

effects of knowl- 
edge 

Other studies corre- 
lated 


1. Committee on 
History and Edu- 
cation for Cwi- 
zenship. Ameri- 
can Historical 
Association 

2. 1916 Report ot 
Sub-committec on 
Social Studies in 
Secondary Edu- 
cation 

National Educa- 
tion Association 
Commission on 
Reorganization of 
^condary Edu- 
cation 

3. Commission of 

the Association of 
Collegiate Schools 
of Business and 
Committee of 
American Eco- 
nomic Association 



CHAPTER IV 


HOW THE CURRENT COURSES IN HISTORY, GEOGRA- 
PHY, AND CIVICS CAME TO BE WHAT THEY ARE 


EaeIiE Bugs 

The LineolE School of Teachers College, New York City 


What the Courses Consisted of, 1892-1912 

For nearly ten years there has been an insistent demand that 
school coui-scs in history, geography, and civics be so organized that 
they will make a more definite eontidbution to those activities of 
pupils that train for effective citizenship. 

Between 1892 and 1912 reiiorts of comniittee.s, chiefly those of 
the American Historical Association, and the formulation of en- 
trance rc(iuirenients by our collcftc’s and universities, broufrht about 
“programs” and curricula in histoiy and civic.s that nearly all 
American schools adopted. American hij?h schools increasinRly 
became preparatory schools for our colleges. When the hiiiher 
institutions of learniuK <lemanded that students desiriuf? a collesto 
education should show evidence of scholarship in their hit»h-.school 
cnni*se.s, the secondaiy schools wist forced to devote much of their 
instruction to subject matt(‘r that would meet these ci, unlit ituis. 

In the field of histoiy colIet'C professors were '‘alarmed’’ at the 
little knowledge of their subject that luKh-school pupils. enterinK 
their claHst'.s for advanced study, exhiliitetl. Hmice, they met to- 
(TOther as “committees" and outlined courses that elemenfarj' and 
secondary schools siiould follow. They believed that thest> meas- 
ures would remedy tiie d('fe<‘t. In this jicriod, then. Ameri<‘an 
schools came to teach couraes outlined by the college sjiocialists as 
follows: in the seventh, eifrhth and twelfth yeans, l.’nited States 
history; in the ninth year. Ancient history; in the tenth year, 
Medieval and Modern history; and in the eleventh year, English 
history. 

History, being the older aiiil better organized subject, came to 
occupy u iiromineut place among the social subjects thought t<» 
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have preparatory value in citizenship training. Civics, up to a 
short time ago, was largely a study of the United States Constitu- 
tion. Historians, giving considerable space in their textbooks to 
the Constitutional Convention, asserted that civics was best taught 
as an integral part of history. So committee reports set aside a 
paii; of the eighth and twelfth-grade history courses for civics. 
If civics received any independent instruction, it was usually only 
as an elective course. Geography, except for elective courses in 
commercial geography, was an elementary-school subject. Its de- 
velopment was not then of interest to the college teachers of his- 
tory. Thus, the growth of this subject came about, apart from 
suggestions of committees of university specialists. Textbooks by 
students of geography — ^Frye, Dodge, Tarr, McMurry, McFarlane, 
Atwood, Smith, and others — gradually produced the human-phys- 
ical type of geography that we know to-day. 

Beading courses with emphasis upon a detailed mastery of 
countless facts in a textbook summarized citizenship training in 
history, geography, and civics up to about a decade ago. 

A Broader Coistcept of What is Required for Citizenship 
Training has Developed in Recent Years 

Since about 1912 or 1913 these traditional courses in history, 
geography, and civics have been reorganized and broadened into a 
gx*oup of school courses that are now known as the social sciences. 

To-day the situation is briefly this: instead of school courses 
being controlled by the specialists in history, we find other special- 
ists in economics, civics, and sociology demanding and receiving 
their place in the sun.’' Moreover, we find school teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and curriculum-workers in Schools of Education 
drawing up social science courses independent of, or with the ad- 
vice of, the specialists in subject matter.^ Still these last-named 
curriculum-makers recognize the necessity of consulting the special- 
ists in the various social sciences; their scholarship and training 

*Examplo8 of this tcnclGnoy are found in the activity of the National 
Aasociation of Secondary-School Principals, and of a sub-committee on social 
studies of a commission of the National Education Association authorized 
to suggest revisions of high-school curricula. 
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certainly demand that their advice be sought and carefully con- 
sidered. 

The efforts of these new workers have produced much broader 
and more comprehensive courses in the social sciences for junior 
and senior high schools. The chief changes 1o be noted are: 

(1) Instead of an analysis of the Constitution or a dissecting'’ 
of thcmachinciy of our government, a pupil now studies coninuinity 
activities and what the governiucnt does for tlu^ ])eople. 

(2) Ancient and Medieval history are coining to he tauLrht in 
a one-year course, called Early European histtn-y; rather than as 
two independent courses embracing two years of study.- 

(3) There is a decided increase in tlu‘ nuinluu’ of courses offered 
other than htstory and the old type (*ivics — sindi as e(*ononiit*s, 
sociology, current events, vocational civics, social prt»hlems, ami 
^'Prol)lcnis of Democracy. 

(4) More time is now devoted to the so-called extra-curricular 
activities — factors in school life which supphnnent existing reading 
courses in history, civics, geography, ecom>mi(*s. ami so<*iology. A 
({uestion blank investigation indi(*at<‘s a tlecided interest in, ami 
provision for, such activities as Ihy Scouts, tlirl S<*outs, dnuior 
Red (h*oss, Thrift Clubs, Debuting (1uhs, Military training. Mock 
Elections, Kxcui’sions, Dramatizations, Studtait i ’ouncils, aiul 
school government. In many .scluu^ls these are organizetl ami re<*og- 
uized by school facultii's, hecatist* it is felt thiy ]»rovide better op- 
portunities for the pupils to ]>articij>ale in <*omnumity lift\ 

Thk Aims CiiAiMKo for tuk S'nmv or History, (rKotmAniv, and 
Civios AUK Onk llrNouKo Ykaus Ohi\ Ari: Thky SrnsTAXTi- 

ATKl) nv ThOSK SFR.tI*;(*TS AS OmiAXIZKD ANU TAr<JHT? 

During this jxu'iod, wluxi such courses are umJermnng many 
changes, one should inquire what outtMunc.s are to he expe<*tt*d from 
the teaching of the social subjects. Should there not fa* <lcfinite 
rtxisons for teaching <‘ach suhj<*(4 in our curriculum ami tletinite 
outcomes to he sought ? (*an we not insist that these courses justify 
themselves by giving us .some (^lijcctive (‘vhlcmx* that their tisiching 
produces th(^ values and (mtcomes claimed? 

A study of the history <4' how tiuw subjects have lieen taught 
for over one hundred ytsirs shows luav little prognvss wc have made 

®M<unc lusfcriniiH arc cvi*n rcc«>matciiiIinjL: that an<*icat, aasiirvat, imA n:ctl* 
era history bo taught, in one y<‘nr iuHteml of Uovnthig three \carH i>f j<tui!y 
to th(‘«e HubjootH, tiH nTotnincufitHl Hitioe jSiai, 
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in proving their values. They were first taught in the early 1800’s 
for practically the same reasons that they are taught to-day. These 
may be grouped as follows: (1) Training for citizenship,® (2) In- 
culcation of patriotism, (3) Disciplinary values in training the 
memory, judgment, imagination, and other powers,” (4) Leisure. 

In our early history, as well as in recent times, citizens inter- 
ested in public education believed that pupils must be ^ drained” 
to take their places as citizens. They should be taught to revere 
our institutions and heroes. Love for their country should be 
stimulated. Their minds should be ‘‘disciplined” by a rigorous 
method of study. Lastly pupils should study history and civics 
in order that in their leisure they could further “improve” them- 
selves. 

The history of American education contains several examples 
of how the nation has turned to school courses in history, geography, 
and civics at different times to accomplish something that the peo- 
ple, sometimes a majority and sometimes a minority, thought essen- 
tial to progress. Up through the early 1800’s our government was 
aristocratic.^ The suffrage was restricted to those holding prop- 
erty; hence the ballot was denied to a large percentage of the 
people. But the growth of the West, 1800-1860, and the creation 
of new states where land was virtually “free,” abolished property 
qualifications for voting. As each of these new Western territories 
was admitted as a state, with a constitution framed and adopted 
by pioneers in communities where everyone was on an equal foot- 
ing with his neighbor, the ballot was given to every male citizen. 
ALso in the older and better developed eastern states, universal 
male suffrage was achieved early in the nineteenth century. 

One of the first things that these newly enfranchised people 
did was to battle for free, tax-supported public schools. Obtaining 
this o}>jcct, they naturally turned to reforming and broadening the 
curricula of existing schools. They found little subject matter 
that would instruct the youth of the country in the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship. Hence they demanded that such 

®Tlus phase has never been fully explained. 

^ubberley, K. P.: JPuWe Ednication in the JJmted States, pages 108-112. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1939. 
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courses be organized and taught. The school course of the times 
was almost entirely the ‘‘3 R*s’’ — ^reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Famous textbooks of the early period were: Noah Webster's blue- 
backed American Spelling Booh, Caleb Bingham's Cohimliaii Ora- 
tor, Dilworth's Schoolmaster's Assistant, and Coburn’s First Les- 
sons in Arithmetic on the Plan of Pcstalozzi. 

Public demands for the teaching of history", geography, and 
civics are evident in several periods of our histoiy. In general, 
this interest of the public is reflected only when certain groups 
believe that our governmental institutions are threatened or when 
some great crisis causes citizens to inquire into the existing situa- 
tion. At other times most of us are too busy to inquire into, or 
be concerned about, the condition of our government or to find 
out whether the rising generation is receiving the necessary" 
training in citizenship. 

The first civics book, published in 1797 — a little political cate- 
chism by one Klhanan Winchestei* — illustrates this in our early 
historj’'. Winchester was a NW England Pcnleralist and was 
greatly "frightened" at the rising tide of Jeffersonian democracy, 
exhibited first in the last, decade of the eighteenth century, ilis 
remedy was to teach pupils "sound" principles of government. 
Again, about 1830, a new type of democracy appeared, tlackson 
and his adherents representing the new section, a virile western 
democracy, came into control of the national government. Agjuu 
we find textbooks a]>pearing by "guardians of the old order," 
aiming to counteract this demo<*ratic movement l>y instrut^ting 
pupils about the f'cmstitiition. Thus they thought that "rever- 
ence" for existing institutions w’ould be strengthened. 

The (flvil War also emphasized the citizenship and patriotic 
values of Ifislory, geography, and civics* With the Union pre- 
served and the national government paramount, the interest of 
our people in these subjects naturally incrciised. This is evident 
in the tone of the textbooks that appeared in this period/* 

The last inquiries into the values of citizenship and patriotism, 
while beginning about, ten years agtn were enormously incn'iised 
during the (Jreat War, War-issues courses, the attention paid to 

*Soo Httrues' Brief History of the United States, pnge vi. 
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war activities iix the schools, the participation of schoolmen and 
women in helping win the war, and Americanization work, all 
contributed to revive these values. This description of the reasons 
why history, civics, and geography came to be taught helps to 
explain how the current courses came to be what they are. 

History, Geography, and Civics were Definitely 
Organized Courses Before 1860 

These courses were well established in our schools prior to the 
Civil War, The history that was taught was American history 
in the upper elementary grades and in the academies ; in the latter 
we also find General history, English history, Eoman Antiquities, 
Greek Antiquities, and some State history.® Civics was chiefly a 
study of the state and of the national Constitution. It tv^as taught 
in the secondary schools of the time, the academies; usually as 
a part of United States History.’’ Geography during this period 
was taught as an elementary-school subject.® 

That these courses vrere firmly fixed in our curriculum before 
the Civil War is shown by the following evidence: first, the pub- 
lication of many textbooks indicates that history was studied. The 
textbook determined what was taught in that period, just as school 
texts to-day pretty well represent the content of history courses. 
Thus when one finds that before 1860 there were 360 different 
histories published,® one may conclude that there must have been 
well-organized history courses prior to 1860. The reports of the 
period testify still further as to the character of these courses. 
While detailed lists of texts for civics and geography have not been 
compiled, the existence to-day of about a dozen civics texts of the 

•Russell, W. F.: The Early Teaohmg of Sistory m the Secondary 
Schools of New Torh and Massachusetts, McKinley Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, 1915. 

^Dawson, F.: ''The beginnings of political education.’^ The Sistorioal 
Outlooik, vol. 9, page 439. 

•Holtz, F. L.: Principles and Methods of the Teachmg of Geography, 
The Macmillan Company, Now York, 1921 and Cubberley, E. P.: Puhlio 
JEdacaiion in the United States, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1919. 

•Bussell and JTaquith added to Henty Barnard's earlier compilation and 
Bussell reports in his monograph; 107 XTnited States Histories, 114 General 
Histories, 78 Ancient Histories, 28 English Histories, and 33 miscellaneous 
Histories. 
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early period^® and some eight or ten geographies published before 
1860 would lead one to conclnde that these subjects were also 
studied. 

The title pages of these early texts tell something of their character- 
istics. A notable history of the period was C. A. Goodrich History of the 
United States on a Plan Adapted to the Capacity of Youth and Designed 
to Aid the Memory hy Systcinatic Arrangement and Interesting Associations, 
This book ran through fifty-six editions and is said to have sold over 500,000 
copies. Other histories with equally long titles and similar in style and con- 
tent were written by Noah Webster (the greatest textbook writer of his 
time), S. G. Goodrich (the famous Peter Parley), and Kmnia Willard (a 
prominent loa<ier in the movement for the training of tcach(»rs). 

Well-known civics books of the poritKl, besides Winchester's 
early political catechism referred to earlier,^ ^ are those w'ritten 
by A. W. Young, E. D. aVIansfield. J. B. Shurtleff, and J. B. Bur- 
leigh. Young's text is entitle<l, hiiroduction id flic Scienci; of 
(rovcrnmonl and (Jompend- of Consfitutional and Civil Jurispru- 
dence, Comprehend in (f a (kneral View of ihc Government of 
(hilled IdlafcH and of (he Government of the State of Xew York, 
together leifk the most Important Pronsioms of the, Con,s(ituiioni; 
of the Several States; adapted to Purposts of Instruetion in Ftmi- 
lies, and Sehools, Voting s title iinlicates tlie einphashs placed 
upon the stibly ot* the ctinstitulion and serves show the tendency 
to ac(iuaint not only the pupils of the times but the citizens them- 
selves with their government.^- I)aw.s(m, an authority on early 
civh'S textbooks, says that Young's book w'as re-e<lited as late as 
1901, and '*se<*ms still to be taught in the scluuds, 

Before 1860, among the geographies that were u.sed wvre those 
written by dt‘didiali Mor.se, faieb Bingham, S, (S. (Imairich, Daniel 
Adams, f)a<*ob Willetts, William WtKxlbridge, and Sidney Morse, 

by his description f»f thew' early civics texts, rather effectively 
<liHprov«»H a current impression that, civics was ntd taught until some years 
after the middle of th<‘ iiimdeenth vmUxryA* See articb* on Civics'^ in 
Alonn^e^H Cydopului of EducatUm, for this last stutiunent. 

”Tht» full title of this <*arly civics is -•! Plain Political Catechism In- 
tended for the Vse of Schools in the rnitfd Stotts of Jmrrictu mhtrtin t/o 
great Principles of Liherty and of the Fedtrtil Ctmstitutptn are laid dou n 
and explained tiy tray of Quistion ami Auswtr, made UrC to thf 
capacities, 

”I« many of these (‘urly texts one aiuls the phrase; ^'intembMl for the 
u.se of familicH.^* 
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son of JedidiahL Morse. Geography came into the currienlnm 
early; the fii*st edition of the most commonly used geography of 
this period — ^that of Jedidiah Morse — ^was published in 1774. Part 
of its title page runs as follows; 

Geography Made Easy, Being a Short But Comprehensive System of 
that Very Useful and Agreeable Science. Exhibiting in an easy and concise 
View, the Figures, Motions, Distances and Magnitudes of the heavenly 
Bodies: — general description of the Earth considered as a Planet; with 
its grand Divisions into Land and Water, Continents, Oceans, Islands, etc. — 
The Situation, Boundaries and Extent of the several Empires, Kingdoms, and 
States, together with an Account of their Climate, Soil, Productions and 
commerce: — The Number, Genius and general Character of the Inhabitants: — 
Their Religion, Government and History — Calculated particularly for the Use 
and Improvements of Schools in the United States. 

Second, a few references to state laws requiring history, geog- 
raphy, and civics are also found and indicate still more the in- 
sistence of the people that these subjects be taught. Geography 
was required by law in Massachusetts in 1826 and the history of 
United States in 1827. (The latter was one of the subjects of this 
state’s famous high-school law of 1827.) Vermont also in 1827 
added histoiy and geography to the courses in its curriculum. Oub- 
berlcy says, ‘'New England people, moving westward into the 
North-West teiTitory, carried these school requirements and the 
early textbooks with them, and the early schools set up in Ohio 
and Michigan were copies of those in the old home.”^^ Early 
programs of public and private schools also indicate the inclusion 
of history and geography between 1820 and 1860 as regular school 
subjects,’^® 

“Quoted by Holtz, F. L.: op. cit., page 322. (This is a reprint of the 
title page of Morse's '' Geography made Easy," 1774. With permission, 
from the G. A. Plimpton collection.) 

Russell, W. F., op. cit., page 7, says, ^ ^ In the early years of the nineteenth 
century such history as was taught was usually included with the classics, 
geography, or reading, particularly with the declamation work." Noah 
Webster says that ho wrote a twenty-page account of the history of the 
United States at the request of Morse and this was included in his edition 
of that time (about 1787). An analysis of early histories reveals the same 
encyclopedic content as is found in the current histories (see tables in the 
appendix). The analysis of the early geographies and civics has not been 
completed as yet. 

“Oubborlcy, E. P.: op. cit., pages 223-227. 

“Professor Henry Johnson told the writer recently that a Cleveland school 
program of the early 1800's shows four years of history required. 
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Third, school reports of this period show also the extent to 
which these courses were taught. In 1841-42 Horace Mann, Sec- 
retaiy of the then recently oi-ganized State Board of Education 
of Massachusetts, says in his annual report for that year that, of 
304 towns investigated, he found 167 offered United States historj* 
and 62 offered “other" history, while 104 offered algebra, 16 Latin, 
and 181 Natui’al Philosophy. He also found 10,177 pupils studying 
the History of the United States; 2,571 rvere studying General 
History, while 2,333 were studying Algebi*a; 1,472, Bookkeeping; 
858, Latin; 601, Ehetoric; 463, Geometry; 416, Human Phys- 
iology; 330, Logic; 249, Suiwcying; and 183, Greek.'® 

Similarly, in New York the Eeport of the Eegents of the Uni- 
versity to the Senate of N-riv York for 1860 shows 164 academics 
offering United States histoiy; 121, General historj'; 73, Roman 
Antiquities; .lO, Greek Antiquities; and 46, (’onstitutinn. Gov- 
ernment and Lfiw. The number of textbooks in historj’ and cincs 
in use in New York, according to the Seventy-Fourth Report of 
the Regents, wa.s as follows: 177 United States Histories. 163 Gen- 
eral .Hi.stories, 7,') texts on Roman Antiquities and 6.5 on Greek 
Antiqnifie.s and 45 books on the Constitution, Government, and 
Law. In 1825 onlj* 38.S i)ereent of New York pupils attended 
schools whore history and civics were taught: in 1860 this per- 
centage had increased to 95.' ' 

Are, not the large number of textbooks in u.se, earlj- State 
laws and programs an<l State report.s, stifilcicnt evidence that his- 
torj', civic.s, and geographj’ were important subjects of in.struction 
in the .schools of two states leading in education in this perio<l be- 
fore the Civil War? Scattered references to programs, laws, and 
reports of e<lucator.s in other states, as well as to the establishment 
of teacher-training institutions (normal K<*hools) where historj' and 

A. J.; Tht* Itiar of Ihr Hiijh Mwol ia 
T(‘adu'r 8 Oontriimtioim to Kfltinition, Xo. 45» 75, Hun»«u of 

Public, at TtnichotH Xi*w Vork^ 1011, aiu! Sixth 

Aruiml Krport to thr Uoimi of Kdueniion, 1 ^ 43 , 55. 

W, P.; op. oit., K* navH ihm* tiata an* cHpi^cially 

in that th<> law of 1827 wan not hi offoot nt tlu* finn'. Civics, whilo not nnni- 
titinod by Honico Mann» wuh probably tanj^ht in con«octi<m with th** hintory 
of tho ti‘nito<l BtatoHj an oxaminatitm of fho toxtlrookn t»h 0 w^ thin tomloncy. 

W, F,; op. dt, pagc« 8-10. 
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geography were early required subjects of instruction^® and the 
beginnings of the tendency for colleges to demand history as an 
entrance requirement, further demonstrate the place of these sub- 
jects in the course of study of American schools prior to 1860. 

There is some evidence that history came into the elementary ‘ 
schools in much the same way. For example, the report of the 
New York Superintendent of Schools for 1844 states that history 
was taught in most of the elementary schools of the entire state.^® 

Courses, both in the elementary and in the secondary schools, 
placed chief emphasis upon the mastery of countless facts in his- 
tory and geography and civics. Nearly half of the content of the 
typical early history texts was devoted to military history; 83 
percent, to political and military history. Scattered references — 
a few lines on a page — were all the opportunities afforded pupils 
to learn about fundamental social and economic topics and the life 
of the people in the past. Hundreds of names, references to scores 
of dates and places, are found in each of the texts.^^^ 

Moreover the text was memorized; a common practice was to 
recite it like a declamation exercise. Few thought-provoking ques- 
tions were asked and interpretation of the text material was rare 
The most widely-used history of the period contains this direction 
to the teacher. ‘‘The general divisions should be first very thor- 
oughly committed to memory’^ and then “that portion of the 
wox'k which is in large type embracing the leading subjects of his- 
tory should bo committed to memory by the pupil. ’’22 

Mcm^orization was further illustrated by the practice of some 
authors to write history, geography, and civics books in the form of 
questions and answers — the catechetical method. An example of 
this type is as follows 

page 12. 

“Johnson, H.; T}ig Teacfimg of History in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, page 130. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1916. The early 
teaching of history in the clomontary schools has not been investigated in 
any detail. 

“See tables in the appendix. These characteristics are evident also in 
current texts. It is their groat defect. 

“This method of study continued down to the late 1800 ^s. Some evidence 
points to tho fact that it is still followed in a few schools. 

“Goodrich, C. A. : History of the United States .... 1824 edition, page 3. 

“Bingham, C. A.: Historical Grammar , page 171. 
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‘‘Q. Did the Emperor Leopold live late in the century?” 

He died in one thousand seven hundred and five, at the age of 
sixty-five,” 

''Q. Who succeeded him?” 

”A, His son, Joseph, who died in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and eleven, at the age of thirty-three.” 

”Q. To whom did the Empire afterwards devolve?” 

”A. To his brother, Charles VI, Archduke of Austria, and competitor 
with Philip V for the crown of Spain..,.” 

”Q. How long did he reign?” 

''A. To the year one thousand seven hundred and forty. He died at 
the ago of fifty-five....” 

Protests of a few teaelioi'S against these fonnal, methods 

of study arc found in the educational journals and reports of the 
time. Gradually many of the progi’ossive practices of to-day found 
favor. Review questions, suggestions for teaching by the topical 
method, the use of outlines, maps, and charts, collateral reading, 
and notebook work are disemssed by a few teachers, and pronsion 
foi' many of these methods in later editions of the text would seem 
to indieate their increasing use.^** 

Did those early hisStories, geograi)hics, and civics acquaint 
pupils effectively with the activities, modes of living, and pr()l>lems 
of their day? The answer is; they did not 

CnAN(}KS IN Sonooi.r Courses in History, Gkoc?r.\phy, and 
Civu’s bktwkpun" 1860 and 1802 

In this period United States history came to be chiefly an ele- 
mcuit ary -school subject, and General history a socmulary-school 
subject.,-^ The strong nationalistic pride, awakeiUHi after the 
War by the preservation of the Union, made history ami civics 
courses the media for the inculcation of patriotism and nationalism. 
RarncH’ (J. I). Steele’s) Brief Hisfory of the V^iifed J^tates (1871), 
one of the most widcly-usetl texts in the late 3800’s says, (p. vi) : 

work ifl offered to American youth in tho confident Ix'lief that as 
they study tho wonderful history of their native land, th(*y will lf*arn to prisie 

W. F,: op. eif.» png4'» 27 and 2S* traces this by a cunsparisori 
of tho editions of C. A. (JoodriclPa ifit/nrv of thr Vnittti Stuff s appear* 
ing in 1824, 1821), 1832, 1834, 1852, and 1807. 

^ItrpoTt of the United Siatta Buratu of Educotuyn, IS88, page 404, 
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their birthright more highly and treasure it more carefully. Their patriotism 
must be kindled when they come to see how slowly, yet how gloriously, this 
tree of liberty has grown, what storms have wrenched its boughs, what sweat 
of toil and blood has moistened its roots, what eager eyes haver watched every 
out-springing bud, what brave hearts have defended it, loving it even unto 
death. A heritage thus sanctified by the heroism and devotion of the fathers 
can but elicit the choicest care and tenderest love of the sons.^^ 

A study of the constitution of the United States and of the 
state constitution continued to be the type of civics taught ; usually 
in connection with the course in American history. Several states 
passed laws requiring this study. In the ’80 ^s, however, a new 
type of civics appeared. The words of Macy, Hinsdale, and others 
broadened out this analysis of the Constitution into a study of the 
machinery and forms of government. 

Geography instruction also was reorganized in this period. The 
formal miemorization of countless pages of description was vitalized 
to a considerable degree by the work of Guyot. He brought from 
Switzerland, his home, the ideas of his teachers, Eitter and Pesta- 
lozzi. He introduced the Pestalozzian principle of home geog- 
raphy. His first book (a primary geography) embodying these 
ideas was a little geographic reader ‘‘taking the child about Ms 
home locality first, then on journeys farther and farther from home. 
Physical, scenic, commercial, and Mstoric units or types are chosen 

for these journeys A marked feature is that maps are not used 

before, but after a region has been thus traveled over with picture 
and text.”^® Two other geograpMes, designed for the intermediate 
and upper grades, were also written by Guyot, with the collabora- 
tion of Mrs, Mary Howe Smith, of the then famous center of 
Pestalozzianism in America, the Oswego Normal School. 

During this period history grew to be an important subject of 
study in the colleges. The “seminar” system of graduate study 
was transplanted from German universities; specialists in Mstory 
were trained as graduate students; and soon “chairs” of Mstory 
were established in our leading institutions of learning. Then fol- 
lowed a marked recognition of secondary-school history as a sub- 
ject to be accepted for entrance to college. In 1895 an investiga- 


“•Holtz, P. L.: op, dt., page 335. 
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tion of 475 American colleges showed that 306 of them I’eqnired 
for entrance American History; 127, General History; 112, Greek 
History; 116, Roman History; and 57, English Histoiy.-" 

One other change remains to be noted. The American high 
school supplanted the old type academy in this period. In 1860 
there were 321 high schools in the United States; in 1890 there 
were 2,526.-^ This extension of the opportunities of more children 
to go to high schools is highly significant. Democracy had estab- 
lished elementary education prior to the C’ivil War. The tre- 
mendous industrial developments of the nation after that war 
stimulated the rapid development of public high schools. Each 
high school attempted to prepare pupils for citizenship by oftering 
them a vrido choice of subjects of study. With the tremendous 
growth of our colleges since 1890 the high s(*hooI, instead of 
])rimianly interesting itself in the preparation of pnpils for life, 
has b(*c(>mc chiefly a i^reparatory school for college. If one ex- 
amines their courses of study to-day, one fniils curri<*ula clearly 
marked out. as *^(\>llege Ih*eparatory'^ and ‘^Technical Prepara- 
tory.” These coui-ses liave been definitely designed for one pur- 
pose — to prepare for college. 

When the colleges thus ttK>k control of high-school ('urrimila by 
means of entrance requirements, a new methotl of making c{an*se.s 
in, history and civics was introduced, 

(k)MMiTTKK Pkockditkk Bkoomks thk Domixant ^Ikthod 
{UnmcvLvyt i\L\KixG, 1892-1922 

Up to about J8tl2 our <*ours<‘s had largely been the work of 
<(wliiers, clergymen, and professional tcxtlxmk writers. In the 
latter category were sucli nun as Xoah Wel).ster, H, ('}. tioodrich 
(Peter Parley), and t^aleh Bingham. They wrote histories, geog- 
raphies, and readers. It is said that Webster, while writing his 
momuueutal dictionary, lived on the mcome received from royalties 
on his ‘‘bhte-bucked” speller. 

But l>eginning in the <*arly nineties, as we have noted lau'ore, 
Iht* eollegc ])rofessors of history to(»k control of the situation. 

of thr J'^nital Btatnt Bunau of Edneatwn, 1sn0-97, page 46S, 
*ln there were high .hcIiooIh. 
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They found that high-school pupils entering college classes ex- 
hibited little knowledge of history. So they became interested in 
what should be taught in school history and indirectly in how 
history teaching, itself, in the schools could be improved. 

In 1892 the National Education Association created the famous 
^‘Committee of Ten.’’ This Committee was authorized to invite 
specialists in the various subjects — the classics, English, mathe- 
matics, science, history, and civics — to confer as to what school 
courses in their respective fields should be offered, and also to find 
out what the relation of each to the preparation for college should 
be. History, Civics, and Political Economy were ‘'considered” by 
one of these sub-committees and a “program” of courses was 
recommended. (See Table I.) 

This was the first of many “committees” of college specialists 
in history and civies^^ that have met and drawn up courses for 
elementary and high-school pupils. Certain conclusions concern- 
ing their methods of curriculum-making stand out sharply. The 
chief recommendations of these committees have been summarized 
in Table I. A study of this table, as well as of their detailed rec- 
ommendations in their published reports (see Bibliography in the 
Appendix), make evident these conclusions: 

(1) A “program” of history and civics courses was suggested 
for about every five years. 

(2) An attempt was made to cover aU fields of history; in 
some “programs” they made an attempt to grade and differentiate 
the type of content and instruction as between elementary and 
secondary-school courses. 

(3) The school curriculum was dominated by college professors 
of history and government. If one excludes the only report writ- 
ten by school teachers, under the auspices of their national organi- 
zation — the N. E. A. Eeport on the Social Studies, 1916 — one finds 
tlic total composition of these committees to be : 32 Professors of 
History and Government (25, deducting those Professors who 
were on two different committees), 9 Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals, 3 Teachers in elementary or high schools (for which schools 
the recommendations of these committees have "been prepared) , and 
2 Professors of Education. Isn’t this significant when one con- 
siders that the suggestions and recommendations of the college 

*'It does not appear that committoo procedure was influential in the do- 
velopmont of geography teaching since 1890; probably because geography 
was principally an elementary subject. 
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TABLE 1 SHO'WS THE RECOMHENDATIOXS OP 


PCQESHHf 

Date 

Membership 
of Committoe* 

Third Grade 

iTourth Grade 

Fifth Grade 

Sixth Grade 

Ooinmitteo 
of Ton, 

S N.E.A.i 

1 A.H.A.’ 

1802 

1804 

7 Profoi^ors 

3 Principals 



Biography 

and 

Mythology 

Biography 

and 

Mythology 

Oommittoo 
of Seven, 
A.n.A. 

1896 

1899 

6 Professors 

1 Principal 

Stories 
from the 

Iliad, etc. 

Biography 

Greek and 
Roman 

History j 

Medieval 
and Modern 
History 


Courso sni;i;este(i hy quo iitembt^r of the 


Committee 
of Eight, 
A.U.A. 

1905 

1909 

4 Professors 

2 Supt’s 

2 Tuachers 

Heroes of 
Other Times 

American 
History, 
Exploration 
to the 
Revolution 

Vnierioan. 
History, 
Revolution 
to the 

Civil War 

European ! 

Background 

Chielly Biography 

Civics to bo tisught throughout 

CommittiM> I 

Of Five, 

A.H.A. i 

1907 

1912 

4 I’rofessorH 

1 Principal ' 





Social 

StudleH 

N.K.A. 

1914 

1910 

5 iProfi'HSors 

2 Supt*8 

10 Teochers 

4 Uiu'IUK&idcd 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

of Hiiven, 
A..p.A.» 

19 U 
1910 

i 0 l‘rofeK«(>r8 

1 1 Supt. 

Civic A study of aimpli* cummun.ty 

iVirtucK activities 

lAttlo textbook work 

Committee 

Ou History 
and 

Education 

For 

Citi«<mshJu, 
i a.h.a. 

1 N,M.A, 

1918 

0 Profes);orH 

1 Thr ttj 

thr Vhit*'*} 

1921 

of History 

I Professor 
of Education 

1 Supt, 
i Toaciier 

Ins(’»ivery 
and Kx* 
ploratiott 

How 

English- i 

men 

lH‘r»mo i 

Americans ! 

rrhe t'nitwl 
States, 

|17o:mh77 j 

i 

i 

' The 1 intiMl 
: Siafe;i, 

i 1877 to date 
! < year) 

yr 


‘Katinnul K<lnr»tion AKwx’iittion. 

*Ainorirun niKtoriml Ahsoriation, 

*Auw'rit'nii Political Mcicaci* Aasocijition, 

^Hovcn pro^'«Hor« voro (»n two ttifforcnt c«nnnu<t«'08. 

«I>(‘c*ialists have practically {Iderniimnl what has ])ccn tau<rht anti 
are still pretty laiwly dctcniiinin^r the instruction of pupils in 
the |j;rt‘ut. task of citizenship traininfi;? 

We said that the Committee reports have materially shaped 
scliool (»ours(*s in liistory and civics. Why ? Because no sooner were 
th(\sc reports jinhlishetl than specialists in subject matter issued 
textbooks which elaborated, systematizetl and orfranizetl the facts 
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THE YABIOXTS COMMITTEES, 1892-1921. 


Seventh Grade 

Eighth Grade 

Ninth Grade 

Tenth Grade 

Eleventh Grade 

Twelfth Grade 

American 
History and 
Civil Govern- 
ment 

Greek and 
Roman 

History 

French 

History 

English 

History 

and 

Medieval 
and Modern 
History 

American 

History 

One 
special 
topic for 

Intensive 

study 

English 

History 

American 

History 

Ancient 

History 

Medieval 

and 

Modern 

History 

English 

History 

Amencan 

History 
and Civil 
Government 


committee Grades 3-8 


Americaa 

History 

1500-1789 


American 
History 
1789-1909 
(Also some 
emphasis on 
Modern 
European 
History) 


Grades 1-8 




Ancient 

History 

English 

History 

Modem 

European 

History 

American 

History 

and 

Government 

Geography 
% yr.; 
European 
History % yr 

American 
History 
% yr. 

Civics % yr. 

Civics and 
Economic 

History 

Ancient and Medieval history to 1700 
(1 7 T.) Modern European History (% 
or 1 yr.) American History since the 

17th century (1 or % yr.) Problems of 
American Democracy (1 or % year) 

Community Civics (emphasis upon 
functions but some treatment of 
the machinery of government.) 

An advanced course in civics (Report 
does not state in which year it is to be 
offered, nor whether it is a one yr. 
or % yr. course) 

AmfHcan History in its 

World Setting 

The Modern World 

The World 
before 1607 

The World 
since 1607 
in relation 
to World 
Infl-uonce of 
the United 
States 

Community 
and Na,tT 
Activities 
( commercial 
geography) 
civics, social & 
sconomlo history 

Modern 

European 

History 

since 

1650 

American 

History 
during 
the NatT 

Period 

Problems 

of 

Democracy 


suggested for study by the Committee’s syllabi.^® As specialists 
they are in many ways qualified to write them. Scholarship, 
thorough training, a broad perspective of the social sciences, and a 

"SovGral important movements to improve elementary and secondary- 
school teaching have failed or have boon greatly handicapped because the 
exponents of the movement failed to -write the details of their plan into text- 
books,* notably the Herbartian emphasis upon correlation, with history as the 
core of the school course. Some writers believe that the problem-project 
method is hindered to-day because teachers are not well trained enough to 
teach without textbooks. We probably must postulate textbooks as tools of 
instruction in our schools for some time to come. 
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teaching progi'am with time for research and writing are important 
requisites for this task. But one thing — and that probably counter- 
balances the other qualifications — ^has defeated their efforts to ^^u‘itc 
suitable textbooks ; namely, the fact that they have tvrift€ 7 i them 
ivilJiout contact with the elementary or high-school classes for ivhich 
they are intnided/^'^ This criticism will be considered in detail 
later in the chai)tcr. 

It is eominonly stated that the four ^‘blocks’’ of history, recom- 
mended by the Committee ot Seven in 1S99 and again recommended 
by the Committee oL‘ Five in 3912 (both committees appointed by 
the American Historical Association), have comprised the course 
of study that I’our-year high schools until recently have tbllowed. 
The Commitice. of Seven recommended Ancient History for the first 
year, Medieval and IHodorn History for the second year, English 
History Tor the third year, and American History and Civil Cov- 
ernment, for the fourth year. The Committee of Five sim]>ly 
changed the second and third-year courses, suggesting English 
History for the second, and i\lodern European History for the 
third year. A siirvey of (>00 higli schools in 1914 substantiates 
this statement ; it slnnvs almost all of tliem tc^ b(‘ following this 
f(mrd)Iock sclieine:'’- 510 offered Ancient History: 450. European 
History; d48, English History; and 470, American History. 
Scl\oots re])orting grade pla<*einent in the four-year high scliools in 
these sul)j<^cts are enuiii<‘rat(‘<i in Table IT.*'** 


TMU.K IT 




Yritr 

StTMOiI 

Yf.vr 

j 'Piir.t Yrar 

> l u-rth 

V.f'ar 



It.- j KI.h- 

K»- J 

Kl.-f 

1 K.- ' l.lcc* 1 

1 hh’r* 



(UOriMi I tiv*' 

jjaired j 

! JV 4' 

: n‘-or»*d ’ tivo , 


» jt. 

^nriiMO IltHtory 


tuH i a a 

nm 1 


j IS . 5 , 

3 ; 

1 

Kuropejvn HiKJ(»ry 


IH 1 :i 

\ 7S» j 

m 

aa , BO 

& 

3 

K«Kbf»h niMt»‘y . 


;n 1 u 



t(*:t i ns ! 

ti : 

13 

Atn«*ricftn History 


n 1 3 

II { 


} red < tii 


70 

•‘If one wi^he.M 

still further evi»leni*4* 

that 

HUeh 


ha\*» 


innicrinlly hi^lpcd ti» UrtcrnniM’ the *0' pn-seiit v\ 

anti ctvi<\s w*' n rouqairis<»n nf the of th»* tta-inhfTM of 

<MaainitO‘i*8 with the atOhora of liiatory feNthooka that have Poou a?;»i are Till 
being u,Ht d M'ultly xn Amtrinut t it ui* utitru amt iutuimiarn The v, rir» r 

tlinls KCVi’ral stieh tiameM, Put we <lo not eritieiae tlte fae! t!;a1 !!;»'>»*■ sj-eeinliaN 
have writltni textbooks. We simply .«f»te it her»‘ again lfeean,'*e tlo-ir textbooks 
ttrr the eourHtVH in hialory ami eivien in literally humlreds of \:;ier''4‘an .hi'K-imIh 
to (lay. Onr erttieiam ia that, in the inuiu, the^e t« ar4* suites! to the 
needn of chihlren. 

*^<)nly 49 (Imregnnlcd the !4ock system entirely. 

•*John«on, i£.: op. cif., page 150. 
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While we have no elaborate figures on the elementary-school 
courses in history, a comparison of the topics reported as taught in 
Grades I-VIII by Tryon^^ shows them to be very similar to those 
recommended by the Committee of Eight. Textbooks for these 
gi*ades also follow rather closely the Eeport of this Committee. 

While schools are teaching history by blocks/' or topics, this 
method of course-making has been based upon few valid criteria. 
Isn't one of the outstanding features of Table I the marked dis- 
agreement in the recommendations of these various committees? 
They seem even to ignore the crude results of past experience. 
Take any grade, for example the seventh, and what do you find? 
One committee proposes American history and civil government for 
this grade; another, English history; another, American history 
to 1789; another, geography and European history; another 
community civics ; and still another, World history before 1607. 

Why is there such a disagreement in grade placement? Be- 
cause these men have never followed the steps of scientific pro- 
cedure in curriculum-making. Their procedure has been chiefly 
this: group conferences of committee members, sending out of 
questions-blanks, a little personal investigation of what is taught in 
the schools, and correspondence with school administrators and 
teachers in which suggestions are requested. In no case have they 
written a course and taught it themselves under carefully con- 
trolled conditions, observing the teaching of it, measuring the re- 
sults of its teaching by objective tests,’'^'^ ^nd comparing it with 
other types of courses, finally revising it once, twice or three times 

**Tryon, R, M. : Materials, Methods and Administration of History 

Study in the Elementary Schools of the United States.'^ Indiana Vniv&i'sity 
Indies, No. 17. 

^•'■'practically the only test results that historians furnish school people are 
negative ones — the high percentage of failures in history and civics of high- 
school pupils taking college entrance examinations — tests 'written by these 
specialists. The report of the Secretary of the College Entrance Board for 
1020 shows that 63.8 percent of candidates taking the college entrance exam- 
ination in Ancient History failed to pass and that 51.8 percent failed in 
American history (i.c., failed to make the passing grade of 60). In 1921 
and 1022 there has been a marked decrease in failures (see page 42 of the 
Annual Report of the Secretary for 1922). The report docs not give the ex- 
planation for this decrease. Boll and McOullom report (Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, Vol. 8, page 284) similar low test results. Thirty-three 
p<‘rccnt of the facts called for were retained by about 650 high-school pupils 
and sixteen percent by 550 pupils in Grades 6-8. 
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in the light of what one, two, or three years of actual classroom 
teaching shows to be suitable material for each grade. If you 
read carefully the curriculum investigations now under way 
described in other chapters of this Yearbook, and compare these 
methods with those of the Committees as wiitten in their reports, you 
will note to what a marked degree the specialists setting up eurrieula 
for elementary and high-school pupils in history and civics have 
failed to follow the relatively objective methods of investigation of 
what shall be taught. The method of investigation demands not 
only that hypotheses be established/^^* but also that the other steps 
be taken; namely, an inquiry into children’s needs both as pupils 
and as adults; and a search for subject matter that will meet these 
objectively determined needs. Finally, it demands that careful 
measurements of the results of teaching such proposed courses be 
madc.^'^ 


Amkrican Schools ark now Tkachincx Social Sciknces — A 
Broader Conception Appkaiis of what Citizenship Training is 

Does not the evidence presented thus far indicate that up to 
about 1912 to 1914 history occupied the dominant place among 
those sul)je(*1s commonly thought of as contributing to the prepara- 
tion of pupils for citizenship? While, as we have pointed out. cer- 
tain types of civi<*s and even economics were taught, it was rare 
to find them offeml as indi p( n<l< nt courses. Again and again the 
historian insisted that su(*h sul)jects could he best taught in con- 
nection with liistory. The inclusion by the historians of more 
political history to i)rovidc for vivic instruction and an equal in- 
ci*eavSe of e<'ononuc toi>ics like banking, manufacturing, agriculture, 
and transportation in history t<*xts to provide for ecfmmivs, show 
that they were awart^ of the struggles of these new social sciences 
for a place in the curriculunu They realized that if they were to 

•^AU ri'pnrts aUonn<l with Hewieg and jirnpusulH, hxit 

liyp(aht*HCH of littlo value. They are tho ftr^t stepK, Imt laa the hiial tmen. 

*'For a delailctl critiei.sm atel cvahuithm of conimitt(*e proeeelurc, see, 
Kttgg, ir. ().; **N<vtlcd ehm»g<*K in the Promhire at meting 

the tSoeial HtudicH,*^ EleimnUirg Nf7iw>I Juurnal, Vol, 1)1, pages tlSS-TOil. 
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combat these courses, their texts must include much more of this 
type of subject matter 

Several movements led by those interested in the other social 
sciences as well as by students of education explain to a large ex- 
tent the fact that to-day one hears about the teaching of the social 
studies rather than the teaching of history What conditions 
brought about these new types of curricula ? To answer this ques- 
tion one must go back fifty years to the origin of another social 
science, sociology, the study of society in its broader aspects. In 
1859, Herbert Spencer, a great English educator, published an 
epoch-making essay on the subject of the curriculum. It was en- 
titled: ‘'What Knowledge is of Most Worth In this essay 
he listed five kinds of material that a child should study in order 
to be ready for complete living: “1. Those activities which di- 
rectly minister to self-preservation’’ (health) ; “2. Those activities 
which, by securing the necessaries of life, indirectly minister to 
self-preservation” (vocational efficiency); “3. Those activities 
which have for their end the rearing and discipline of offspring” 
(preparation for parenthood) ; “4. Those activities which are in- 
volved in the maintenance of proper social and political relations” 
(citizensTiip training ) ; “5. Those miscellaneous activities which 
make up the leisure part of life” (preparation for wise use of 
leisure) 

To provide for No. 4, training for citizenship, he pleads for a 
course which he calls “descriptive sociology.” Its subject matter 
is to be drawn from the broad materials of history, economics, 
political science, sociology, psychology, and anthropology. The 
curriculum-maker to-day must select from this ever-increasing mass 
of material governing our political, industrial, and social life, the 
content that will acquaint the pupil with life’s crucial social activi- 

*®Sc6 tables in the appendix, showing the percentage of space devoted to 
political, social, and economic material, to substantiate this statement. 

**The report of Professor C, 0. Davis on citizenship training based upon 
a question blank investigation of 1,180 North Central high schools, 1919, is 
the first significant report to indicate this widening concept of citizenship 
training. See School Eeview, vol. 28, pages 263-282. Compare with the re- 
port of Professor H. H. Moore, quoted in the School Beview, vol. 28, pages 
256-257. 

^^Sponcer, H.: Education, page 18, A. L. Burt Company, New York. 
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ties and modes of living. In addition, he must provide pupils with 
practice in constantly thinking about, and drawing conclusions 
from, coxitemporary problems and issues. He must also make use 
of the necessary history and geography. Herbert Spencer's in- 
quiries seventy years ago made us conscious of this tasb^j^ 

Fourteen years later Spencer published his Principles of So- 
ciology. From about that time on, a small group of college men 
interested themselves in this new subject — ^the study of society. 
Chief among these new social science workei’s were Professors 
Lester F. Ward and Albion W. Small. Their contribution was the 
organization and systematization of a vast body of material in 
this field. 

The industrial ti^ansfoxTuation of America between 1880 and 
1900 made leaders of educational reform aware that our coui’ses 
whose task was to prepare for citizenship must be so broadened 
as to I’clate more closely to a changing America. A large city popu- 
lation, transportation and communication sy’stems connecting all 
pails of the continent, rapid growth of large-scale business, an 
awakened and powcii’ul labor movement — all these and other fac- 
tors influenced educat ors to work for a broadened school curriculum. 

In the late 'nineties a new interpreter of education appeared, 
Professor John Dewey. He ])elievcd that the public s(*hnols were 
our chief remedy for the <lefe(ds of the modern industrial nation 
that America had come to be by 1900. lie stutlie<l our schools ami 
foxind in them serious <leiVcts, j>artieu]arly in so far as th(\v were 
doing the task allotted to them — preparing inipils to take their 
proper pla.<*cs in a democracy. Through experimental work with 
children, Dewey evolved a new phiIosoi>hy of edu<*ation. He 
strongly ein[>hasizcd tlu* s<*]jo<)l as a. miniature society, so siinjdifieil 
that a pupil by living in it as a citizen could constantly practice 
citizenship, and thereby learn to know the impli(*ations of this term 
when he becatne an adult (*itizen and a faettn* in the g<n*('rnmcnf 
of his (country. 

lie destroyed the com^eption that the school only pnparrd for 
a citizensfiip that came y(»ai^ afterwards by providing an envirnu* 
ment when^hy the child a<'1ualiy got pracfi(*(» in hnng a rithrn day 
after day and month after month. 
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He empliasized social efficiency ks the primary aim of educa- 
tion. This was to be gained by actual participation — experiences 
in the life of a miniature society, in this case the school. ^‘Educa- 
tion, therefore, in Dewey’s conception, involves not merely learn- 
ing, but play, construction, use of tools, contact with nature, ex- 
pression, and activity, and the school should be a place where 
children are working rather than listening, learning life by living 
life, and becoming acquainted with social institutions and indus- 
trial processes by studying them.”^i He saw that citizenship meant 
cooperation and mutual helpful living, and that pupils could be 
made ready for the responsibilities of citizenship only by giving 
them practice in meeting obligations daily. He emphasized the 
necessity of affording pupils opportunity to develop leadership and 
“ fellowship,” to make judgments as to what is good and what is 
bad. His aim was to stimulate each pupil to want to bear his fair 
share of the load. 

The influence of the sociologist and the social efficiency aim of 
Dewey was reflected in new t 3 rpes of school textbooks in social 
science that began to appear in the early 1900 ’s. In 1907 'Mr. 
A. W. Dunn published a little text entitled : The Community and 
the Citizen, This book presents in a vivid, concrete way the activi- 
ties of a modem community. In his introduction the author de- 
fends the book by quoting from Pi*ofessor Dewey and specifically 
acknowledges the influence of Dewey and of the sociologists. Pro- 
fessors Small and Vincent. The book is written to illustrate the 
broader concepts of citizenship training. It places emphasis upon 
the socializing value of a first-hand study of one’s own community 
by means of excursions, debates, investigation of community activi- 
ties, ete .^2 

This book was epoch-making in several ways. First, it widened 
the concept of what civics courses should teach. (The old ma- 
chinery-of-govemment and study-of-the-constitution types of civics 
were replaced by community civics.) Even advanced civics books 
decreased their space allotted to forms of government and increased 

"Cubherlcy, E. P.: Op. cit., page 360. 

"Tho hook is based upon courses of study descriptive of various commu- 
nity activities in two communities where Mr. Dunn taught; Galesburg, Dli- 
nois, and Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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the space given to descriptions of the services of government and 
to civic problems. Second, it stimnlated many other communities 
to work out courses adapted to their own particular city or towa. 
Third, it led to the creation of a very influential committee, the 
N. E. A. Comimittee on the Social Studies. This committee made 
its final report in 1916. (See Table I for its recommendations.) 
An analysis of the report shows to what extent Mr. Dunn’s ideas 
found acceptance.^3 

This committee brought about several important changes in our 
social-science curricula. (1) It recommended that ancient and 
medieval history be combined and taught in one year instead of 
the two-year period insisted upon by the historians. Textbooks 
covering this combined course appeared. Their increasing adop- 
tions throughout the country indicates that this recommendation 
is rapidly being put into pi'actice. (2) It recommended a twelfth- 
grade course in ‘^Problems of Democracy.” Textbooks for this 
course have only recently appeared, but the history of the intro- 
duction of new school texts would lead one to conclude that the 
course will be taught in many schools in the near future.**^ (3) It 
gave an increased emphasis to civics and to other social sciences. 
The Committee on History and Education for Citizenship, 1918- 
1921, instead of demanding history in all four years of the high 
wschool, allotted two years, the 9th and 12th gi'ades, to other social 
sciences. 

Tins WoEr.D War Stimui^atko Interest in the Social STt:DiB:s 

We have pointed out earlier in this chapter the increased em- 
phasis given to citizenship training as a result of America’s enter- 
ing the World War in 1917. One of the most significant examples 
of war work that affected the schools w^as the publication by the 
government of Lcssom in Oomimniii/ and Naiional Life. These 

♦*A considerable portion of tho report j« given over to a defleription of 
community aetivitic'B similar to tho«o dpHcribed in ilr. Pnnn^e Iwok. Note 
also that tho report is chiefly the work of school a dminist rotors and teachers 
closclf/ in touch with the needs and txperinicrs of children. 

**Two states, New Jam^y and Pennsylvania, now re<juire this eourse. It 
is significant that tho last r(*pnrt of the Committee on History and Kducation 
for Citizenship included both the eombim^d ancient and medieval course and 
the ** Problems of Democracy ^ ^ in their program. 
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lessons were written, tinder the direction of Professors C. H. Judd 
and L. C. Marshall, by various teachers and specialists of the 
social sciences. They were a part of the war ‘^programs’’ of the 
United States Food Administration and the United States Bureau 
of Education. 

The government wished to teach the necessity of conservation 
and increased production during the war. These lessons, then, 
were an attempt to illustrate by descriptions of important com- 
munity and national activities what conservation meant and to 
give pupils a background of fundamental political, social, and 
economic institutions. 

The important feature of these new materials of instruction is 
their concreteness. Instead of condensing into a paragraph or two 
several relatively abstract facts or conclusions about community 
life, they discuss a given topic for several pages. For example, 
the concentration and integration of modem business is explained 
to pupils by describing in three different lessons how it actually 
happened in some of our ^‘key^’ industries, such as steel, railroads, 
and meat-packing. Government is similarly treated by illustra- 
tions of how custom controls society, and by examples of the 
typical services of our government. Historical material is included 
to give the pupils the necessary background of modem community 
life. Geography is also used to illustrate how certain aspects of 
our life to-day depend upon soil, climate, hinterland, etc. 

These “Lessons’’ have been used widely in our schools chiefly 
as supplementary reading materials. They have influenced the 
social-science curriculum by the new subject matter that they have 
introduced and by their simple concrete method of presentation. 

Innovating Types of Textbooks also Indicate Widened 
Social-Science Curricula 

The evidence thus far presented shows that the adoption of 
new courses or changes and reorganization of existing courses in 
what we call the social sciences are contingent upon the availa- 
bility of suitable textbooks. With a large proportion of our ele- 
mentary-school teachers having at most only a high-school educa- 
tion or a few weeks of normal-school training in addition, and 
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with teachers in the average high school (of 100 or 250 pupils) 
forced to teach several different subjects, we cannot expect to find 
teachers ready to ‘‘try’’ new courses unless a detailed textbook 
can be placed in their hands. 

Within the past few years one of the most significant things is 
the activity of scores of progressive classroom teachers in the di- 
i*eetion of experimentation on new types of materials and new 
methods of presentation.^® It is highly significant to the progress 
of reorganizing our citizenship courses that this work is being done 
chiefly in the classroom, with pupils, and that textbooks embodying 
the results of these trials and experiments are written by teachers 
cognizant of classroom conditions and of the needs of pupils. 
These books, while not always representing scientific methods of 
curriculum-making, are, nevertheless, distinct improvements on 
texts written apart from the classroom and based upon a priori 
syllabi of committees. 

The limit of space prevents further comments upon these books. 
Representative examples arc summarized in Table III. The reader 
interested in the reconstruction of the social-science curriculum 
would do well to examine books such as are represented in Table 
III, and in addition the new pi’oposals and examples of curriculum- 
making in other chapter's of this Yearbook. 

Do wx have a broader kind o£ social-science curriculum to-day ? 
The answer is, YCvS. The most encouraging evidence is the report 
of what this (fitizenship training in the schools actually consists. 
The reading courses in all social sciencc.s and the increasing 
emphasis upon the extra-curricular activities of the school, as in- 
dicated by Prof. Davis’ investigation, show that American schools 
arc more nearly ap])roaching the task of citizenship training that 
educational leaders for years have sought. 

A brii^f comment on the activity of many groups and organiza- 
tions tliat arc at present making proposals for coin>>es in the social 
sciences en<ls our des(unption of how the eumud e<>urs<»s (*anie to 
he what they are. A year agt> about t(‘n different organizations 
had committees aetively at W{>rk on “programs'’ and reeummemla- 

the of the Iliatoriral Outhtd% a ainntltly magazint* sw<’ial- 
scion<*o toaclicrs, fur dcHerip(i(mH of 6Ut»h experiniciUs. 
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TABLE III 

INNOVATING TYPES OP SOCIAL SCIENCE TEXTBOOKS AND SYLLABI 
A. Innovating Types of Textbooks 


Author 


Title of Text 


Place and Date Type of 
of Publication Content 
Ashley, R, L. The New Civics The Macmillan Civics 
Company, New 
York, 1920 


Dole, 0. P. The New D. 0. Heath Civics, 

A.merican & Co.f Economics 

Citizen Boston, 1918 


Dryer, 0. R. Elementary 
Economic 
Oeography 


Ellwood, 0. A.Sociology 

and Modem 


American Book Economic 
Company, and 

New York, 19 16 Commercial 
Geography 

American Book Sociology, 
Company, Economics 


Social Problems New York, 1919 


Giles, F. M. Vocational 
and I. E. Civics 


The Macmillan Civics 
Company, New 
York, 1919 


Hill, H. 0, Community Life Ginn & Civics 

and Civic Company, 

Problems Boston, 1922 


Judd, C. H. Lessons in Bureau of 

and Marshall, Community Education, 

L. 0. ancZ National Washington, 

Life, J>, 0., 1918 


Social 

Science 


Marshall, L, O.Our Economic The 
and Lyon, Organization Macmillan 
L. S. Company, 

New York, 
1921 


Economics 


Tabor, 0. W, The Business 
of the Mouse’ 
hold 


J. B. 

Lippincott 

Company, 

Philadelphia, 

1918 


Economics, 

Civics 


Thompson, Mistory of the Benj. H, Economics, 

C. M. United States Sanborn & History 

Political, In’ Oo., Chicago, 
dustrialf Social 1917 


Descriptive Comment 

Emphasizes the services of govern- 
ment, also citizenship; “the youth- 
ful citizen should know how society 
is organized and what he should do 
for society as well as what it does 
for him.” 

The theme of this book is the ethics 
of good citizenship. The book is to 
be used as a basis of studying about 
civic activities that will make pupils 
useful citizens. 

Pacts and principles of industry and 
business organized and presented by 
explaining itheir geographic basis; 
it is “a study of the ways in which 
different peoples get their living.” 
Aims to illustrate the chief factors 
of social organization. Concrete so- 
cial and economic problems are pre- 
sented to make clear thds aim. 
Intended to acquaint pupils as a 
part of their civic training with the 
facts about, and opportnnities in, 
various vocations; a concrete study 
of American industries and occu- 
pations. 

A combined community civics and 
social problems textbook for junior 
high schools. Written by one in 
intimate touch with school children, 
taught in mimeographed form in 
several schools and revised in light 
of the suitability of the material to 
children of that age. 

Throe series of lessons: Series A, 
for the Senior High School; Series 
B, for the Junior High School; 
Series C, for the Intermediate 
grades. They contain many con- 
crete examples of industrial and 
community life and lessons dealing 
with the history of industry, busi- 
ness, and government. 

A new type of economics for the 
senior high school. Instead of eco- 
nomic theory it presents the dis- 
tinguishing features of industrial 
life and discusses them as impor- 
tant community activities. 

This book contains content dealing 
with the household that hoys as 
well as girls should study. Prac- 
tical, concrete economics of the 
household is urgently needed in so- 
cial-science courses. 

A new type of histo^ text, aiming 
to include both political and eco- 
nomic history so as to give pupils 
“a well proportioned view of Ameri- 
can life.” A departure from the 
usual school history in its presenta- 
tion of the subject topically. 
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TABLE III — (continued) 


Author 

Titls of Text 

Place and Bate 
of Publication 

Type of 
Content 

Descriptive Comment 

Thompson, 

0. M. 

'Elementary 

Economies 

Benj. H. 
Sanborn & 

Oo,, Chicago, 
1919 

Economics 

An attempt to explain economic 
principles by illustrations from 
everyday experiences and to de- 
scribe industrial activities and 
problems by pointing out their rela- 
tion to the life needs of high-school 
pupils. 

Towne, E. 

Social 

Froblema 

The 

Macmillan 

Company, 

New York, 

1917 

Sociology 

A discussion of social problems. 
Aims to indicate the facts about 
many of our social problems and 
activities with a view to acquaint- 
ing pupils with these aspects of 
society. 

Tufts, J. H. 

The Eeal 
Bumneea 

Of Livinff 

Hen^ Holt 
and Company, 
New York, 

1918 

Sociology, 

Economics 

The title, the author says, means 
doing one’s work in the world. The 
book deals with material designed 
to point out the nature of our so- 
ciety and the responsibilities at- 
tendant upon citizenship in a 
democracy. 

Turkington, 

G, A, 

My Country 

Ginn and 
Company, 
Boston, 

1918 

Civics 

Aims to create a background which 
will develop a true spirit of patri- 
otism. It is most important, the 
author states, “to give elementary 
school pupils a conviction that 
America is .... a nation that really 
looks to them to-days to help in its 
building and that patrioti.sm means 
making the most of every opportu- 
nity that this land affords." 


S. 

Innoratiny Types of Syllabi 

for Teachers 

Bunn, A. W. 
and Harris, 
H. M. 

Citizenship 
in School 
and Out 

B. C. Heath 
& Co,, 

Hoaton, 

1919 

Civics 

The syllabus has as its purpose to 
provide actual civic training to 
boys and girls. A descriptioa of 
actual activitic.s of children is tho 


point of dt'partnrt* and the priu* 
oipal medium of c»vsc traiiiinK- 

TuoU, H. E. The fltudu lIouKhton Modern A Kyllahus that outlines a dU* 

and of A'afm/itf Mifliin History tinetly novel approach anti treat- 

Latouretto, K. Company, ment of minJern history. Tho method 

Boston, is topii’al and proWeniatic, en* 

lUH) deavorinjt to portray modern his- 

tory m internmumul rivtcs, to ttivo 
American hoyo ami sirh ttainiUKr 
that Will explain to them world 
history and their relutjou to it. 


tions. The efforts of a rm*ntly orRanizc'tl “National C’ounril For 
the Social Studies” to brint; about the cooperation of all these 
organizations, as well a.s the specialists, the teachers, school ad- 
niinistnitors, and students of cdiwation, are already showing re- 
sults in the willingness of thest* groups to work together. This 
fact promises that the social sc'iencc.s will increase in inlluencc and 
HtrengtlL 
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Other chapters in this Y earhook describe the other significant 
tendency in the social sciences, namely, experunental procedure 
in the makmg of these curricula. 

SUMMART 

This chapter has attempted to trace how the current courses 
in social science came to be what they are. It has presented the 
facts relative to the origin of these courses and the reasons that 
such subjects were included in the curriculum. It has tried to 
emphasize committee procedure as the dominant feature of cur- 
riculum-making. It has commented on the expansion of the con- 
cept of citizenship training from one of rote memory of the His- 
tory and Constitution of the United States to one that seeks not 
only to provide a wide variety of reading courses in social sciences 
but also to afford opportunities for the exercise of initiative, judg- 
ment, and pupil participation in school activities, suitable to the 
age and maturity of students. * 



SECTION II. Types of Reorganized Courses 

IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


CHAPTER V 

AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL STUDIES 

Leon C. Marshall and Charles H. Judd 
University of CMeago 


This statement concerning '^An Introduction to Social Studies’’ 
iwS concerned mainly with that work at the level of the seventh and 
eighth grades. In order that as much space as possible may be 
given over to illustrative material, the WTiters ask that the material 
in the chapter on Introducing Social Studies into the School 
Curriculum” (sec Chapter II) and ‘^The Proposal of the Com- 
mission of the Association of Collegiate Schools of Business” (sec 
Chapter III) be regarded as a part of this statement. 

The illUvStrativc material which makes up the bulk of this pres- 
ent chapter has boon prepared in texmis of the following assump- 
tions : 

1. It has hcoii assumed that the function of the social studies 
in the public school curriculum is substantially indicated thus: 

Their purpose is that of giving our youth a reali:?«ition of what 
it means to liv(‘ together in an organized evolving society; an 
appreciation of how peojde have lived and do live together; and 
an un<lei*stnn(ling of <»on<iitions precedent to living together well, 
to the end that- our youth may develop ideals, abilities and temlen- 
cios ess<nitial to effective, participation in a clynami<* society.” 

2. It has been assumed that an ‘'introduction to social studies” 
suitable to sev<‘nth grade use is no proper place ft^r riding the hob- 
l)ic‘s of any one of the specialized social scien(*(*s. such as history, 
X>olitical s(*i(m<^e, economics, geography or sociology". It should he 
a prexn^w of the whole territoi’-y of social studies. It shouM he a 
I>n»view, however, which is presented with a full ret^ngnitirm of 
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the distinctive contribution made by each of the specialized social 
studies. It should aim to give the pupil some such real sense of 
continuity and change as history provides: some such real sense 
of economic organization, of social control, of group activities, and 
of physical environment as are conferred by the study of eco- 
nomics, government, sociology, and geography, respectively. In 
other words, it should be a scientific preview and not a mere col- 
lection of factual material. 

3. It has been assumed that the material presented should be 
selected with the aim of enabling the child to see the great funda- 
mental relationships involved in the process of living together and 
to see the factors involved in living together well. In other words, 
it is again emphasized that a mere collection of factual material 
will not sufiGlce. The facts must be presented in terms of basic 
relationships. 


A Proposed Table op Contents 

In the light of these three assumptions the character of the ma- 
terial becomes almost self-evident from a survey of the following 
proposed table of contents of seventh-grade material: 

Percent of 
toital space 

PABT I. INTRODUCTION 1 

OHAPTKR 

1. Man^s Place in the Great Current op Life 

PABT II. MAN IN SIMPLE GEOUPS OR SOCIETIES 12 

II. Neanderthal Man — The Mere Beginnings op Tools and 
Communication 

(His wretcliGd mode of living as related to inadequate tools, 
both physical and mental) 

III. The Iroquois: The Benefits op Tools, Communication, and 
Social Organization 

a) Introduction: Iroquois as an Example of Neolithic Culture 
h) The Iroquois as Tool-Makers and Harnessers of Nature (in 
Shelter-Making, Hunting, Pishing, Agriculture, Domestic 
Arts) 

c) The Iroquois as Communicators (Speecli, the Forerunners 
of Writing, Transportation, Trade, Beginnings of MDoney) 

d) The Iroquois as Team Workers and Planning Organizers 
(Social Organization as Seen in Pamily, Clan, and Village 
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Life; in Tribal and League Government; in Division of 
Labor; in Beligion and Other Agencies of Social Control; 
in Property Eights; in Play and Eecreation) 

PART III. MAN THE HAENESSEB OF NATURE: 25 

MULTIPLICATION OF MAN'S POWERS 

IV. Fire and the Metals as Phases op Man's Harnessing op 
Nature 

V. Power and the Machine as Other Phases op Man's Har- 
nessing OP Nature 

VI. Science, the Creative Stage op Man's Harnessing op Nature 

VII. The Harnessing op Nature and Living Together Well 

PART IV, MAN THE COMMUNICATOR: FURTHER 25 

MULTIPLICATION OP MAIN'S POWERS 

CnAPTBR 

VIII. Speech and Writing as Multipliers op Man's Powers 

IX. The Multiplication op COM^biUNiCATioN (Printing, Tele- 
graph, Telephone, Wireless) 

X. COMMUNICxiTION BY TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION (INCLUDING 

Money as Language of Trade) 

XL Passing on the Torch (through Family, Church, and 
School) 

XII. Communication and Living Together Well 

PART V. IVIAN THE TEAZMWORKER AND 
CO-OPERATOR; SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 25 

XIII. The Expanding Circles op Man's Groupings (Emphasis upon 
Family and Political (iroitps) 

XtV. The Co-operation of SPEt?iAi,LSTs through Exchange 

XV. Competition and I'rivatr Puopekty as Organizing Forcks 

XVI. The Many Forms of Social Control (Emphasis upon Law 
AND Government) 

XVII. Social Organizatu»n and Living ToGnrnfZR 

PART VI. MAN THE IDEALIST AND ASPIRKR 12 

XVIIL Knowledge and RekI'Uuch 
XIX. Art and Music 

XX. Lirerty, Justice, and FrrjjtR I.ife for All 

It is worth natiniL,^ that a distinct break (H'curs in the table of 
contents. Parts I and 11 (about 15 percent of the te^tal S])ace) are 
in .some real sense introductory to the later parts. Part 11, for 
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example, is notHng but a study of type eases of two simple socie- 
ties. TMs study is made in order to enable tbe child to see funda- 
mental relationships in societies sufficiently simple to let him get 
these relationships as tools of thought. This having been done, in 
Parts III, IV, V, VI, these relationships are taken up, in order, 
for more careful examination, and for examination with particular 
reference to our living together well to^iay and in the future. 

The spirit behind the treatment of Chapter II of the foregoing 
Table of Contents is reflected in the following sample taken from 
the closing pages of that chapter. 

Sampue Feom Proposed Chapter II 

TTiis account makes %ts realize kow far man Jias climbed . — ^Let us 
think back over this account of the life of Neanderthal man and 
get from it and from other evidence, certain general ideas concern- 
ing his life. These generalizations will help us to make some com- 
parisons with the way we live to-day. 

1. Let us begin by noticing how ineffective he was in getting his 
shelter, food, and clothing. As far as we can judge, in the pre- 
glacial period he had little more shelter than most "wild animals 
have in their forest lairs. Quite likely he knew enough to break 
off branches and make rude dens in caves or by the sides of cliffs, 
but there is no reason to suppose that he could build a shelter 
an 3 rthing like as good as the house the beaver makes. And, with- 
out the protection of good shelter, how he must have trembled at 
the threatening sounds of the huge animal life surging and crush- 
ing about him. Even when the glaciers, creeping down from the 
north, brought on a semiarctic climate, cold and damp, he could 
not build houses. He sought shelter under overhanging cliffs, and 
chatteringly disputed with the animals for possession of such nat- 
ural shelter as caves afforded. 

His plight with respect to food was no better. He grew no 
fruits nor vegetables. He did not raise crops of any kind. Such 
a thing did not occur to man for thousands of years after his time. 
He ate such plant products as he found Rowing wild, and these 
were virretched specimens when compared vidth our cultivated fruits 
and vegetables of to-day. He had no domestic animals — ^not even 
the dog — so that he raised no food by having herds. A hunter he 
was, but an ineffective one, for his weapons were puny and feeble 
against all fair-sized game and against all swift game. Very likely 
he had dubs and sharp sticks and he certainly had hand hatchets of 
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flint, but it is not likely that he had learned to ^'haff spears and 
axes by attaching his flints to handles. Bows and arrows he had 
not. ^ It is not even likely that he had the fish-hook, and almost 
certainly, he had no nets. It is just barely possible that he knew 
how to dig trenches — at what cost of painful handscratching of 
dirt! — ^to snare mammoths, and if this is really true, one can 
imagine these yelling forerunners of ours standing on the edge of 
the ditch and working for hours even to kill the giant they had 
trapped. 



KauIiV STONi; 1 M ri.rM 
(Taken from Wrlln: Tht Oiittvtv of 

Tht^ top row .showH Ktoiu‘ iinplem<‘nts «>f what probably Sub-man; the 
m'ooiul atai thinl rovvH show niip1»*iuonts ttf .Neumh'rthal loui*. Neaiolorthal 
raun prt>bnl)Iy (li<l not know how to uttio’h haialhs to his tooj.4. 'Hioy won* 
“hnml tools.” The hotttuu r<»w shows implements of the sueeo^sor t»f N**unihT- 
:hul man. You will uotiee that they are imieh smalhu- lual imn^h mute aelb 
rutely made. 
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In the main, you see, they had to depend for their food upon 
very uncertain means. They were almost certainly hungry for 
more of the time than they were well fed. And such food as it 
was ! If it was cooked at all, it must have been by cooking it in 
the ashes, for they had no pots or other cook- 
ing vessels. And its eating was certainly not 
attended by any use of such tools as Imives 
and forks, and not blessed with anything that 
we should recognize as table manners. 

As for clothing, anything better than 
rough, unsewn skins of animals, poorly cured 
by drying them in the sun, never entered 
their heads. Any such thing as cloth came 
thousands of years later, and even animal 
skins could not have been very plentiful in 
view of the wretched character of the hunt- 
ing tools. 

You would not wish to have such meager 
and uncertain food, clothing, and shelter. 

2. His mental tools, as represented by 
words and speech, were as poor as his physical 
tools, as represented by stone hand-hatchets 
and clubs. Have you ever realized how im- 
portant words — speech — are to you in trying 
to think? They are the tools of thought. You 
are proving this fact when thoughts rise to 
your mind as you read the words of this 
book. Early Neanderthal man had few words, 
and his lack of words limited his power to 
think, just as his lack of bows, arrows, and 
guns limited his power to kill game. Such 
thoughts as he had were passed on to others by gestures, grim- 
aces, and by some few words. Of course, they could not make 
many plans together under such circumstances, and of course this 
lessened their ^'team-work’’ and so handicapped them in getting 
food, clothing and shelter, and indeed, in all their ‘ ‘living together.^ ’ 
Just compare their ability to communicate with one another, to 
plan together, to talk things over, to teach one another, with what 
we have to-day. We have not only speech, but writing, and we 
have books, newspapers, telephones, schools, churches, movies, and 
a host of other “thought quickeners^’ and “plan transmitters.’^ 
We can really “work together” fairly effectively. 

You would not wish to be without our modern speech and means 
of communication. 



Dagger of a Cali- 
fornia Indian with a 
grip made by binding 
around the stone dag- 
ger a long strip of 
otter skin. Probably 
Neanderthal man did 
not even make such 
grips. 
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3. In such matters as health, recreation, government, and re- 
ligion, Neanderthal man was as pinched as he was in getting the 
necessities of life, food, clothing, and shelter. We should have to 
guess so much about his recreation .and about what we would call 
his religion and government, that we shall wait to study such mat- 
ters until we take a snapshot of a much more advanced savage life 
that has actually been seen by modern writers. But we know what 
must have been the state of affairs as regards the health of Neander- 
thal man. It must have been wretched. No doctors, no hospitals, 
no loiowledge of what caused sickness, or what to do about it — and 
this in the midst of a situation full of dangers to life and limb, 
and full of causes of sicloiess. Cold, damp, arctic cave life, with 
poor food and clothing do not make healthful surroundings, and 
it must have been anything but a safe occupation to have hunted 
the animals of that time with the weapons at man's disposal. 

You would not wish to have your health safeguarded as poorly 
as was that of Neanderthal man. 


4. And now wc come to the most important generalization of 
all. He lived as safely and well as he did, largely because he had 
at least begun to use tools — to harness nature and to make it do 
his bidding. You will find, as we go on in this book, that man's 
climb can be told — it is only one way of telling it — as a story of 
man 's increasing power to harness dame Nature — and you are now 
seeing the beginning of this harnessing. 

lie did have fire, and that fact saved him when the glaciers 
came. How man originally got fire wc cannot be sure. Perhaps 
he got it from volcanoes. Per- 


haps lie got it from some burn- 
ing forest tree which had T)eon 
kindled by lightning. Perhaps 
he got it from nature in some 
other way. Whether Neander- 
thal man knew how to ‘‘make 
fire" is uncertain, hut .some 
writers believe that ho was able 
to do so by striking iron pyrites 
— a kind of iron ore — together 



and letting the resulting sparks 
fall in a handful of dry grass. 
This much wc know: the (h'ad 
embers of liis fir(*s have b<»en 
found in his eaves along with 
his crude tools and with the 


This shows an Kskimo striking fire 
with two picc(‘H of pyritt\ In hand 
nt the right yon can soo one piece of 
pyrite just wader the thumt^ Pnder 
tills pyritc' i.s held sonu* dry tinder 
upon \\hieh the sparks are to fall. 


bones of the animals he ate. And fire meant life for him and a 


chance for the race to improve. It was a first step in harnessing 


nature. 
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And he did have clubs and sticks and crude stone tools, even 
if he did not join them together and make arrows and axes with 
handles. What he did have was at least a beginning, and in a 



very real sense, his 
tools are the forefa- 
thers of all the won- 
derful tools and ma- 
chines which to-day 
help us so much in 
our living together. 

His stone tools 
were made of flints 
which, as you know, 
will often break in 
such a way as to leave 
a sharp cutting edge. 
Very likely man’s 
first stone ^ ' tools ’ ’ 
were just conveni- 
ently-shaped stones 
which he found and 
which he did not 


This shows the first step in mating a thin blade ^‘make” at all But 
b7 percussion. Plaies sxe taien off ail around Neanderth^ man 

the stone. j i. j • j. 

had reached the point 

of making these stone tools and that was no slight advance, as you 


will soon come to believe if you try to make some yourself. They 


are by no means easy to make. 


The stone tools of 
Neanderthal man may 
seem very crude and in- 
effective to us but we 
must remember that 
these tools did enable 
him to kill some ani- 
mals, to crush bones for 
the marrow, to skin ani-* 
mals and to scrape the 
skins, to hack clubs and 
sticks into shape, and, 
in general, to do more 
than could be done with 
the bare hand. This 
was progress — great 
progress. 

But you would not 
wish to be dependent 



for your progress upon This shows the begiimiiig of the shaping of 
such crude tools. the other side of the bowlder. 
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Sampue From Proposed Chapter III 

Tlie attempt to lead tlie child to generalizations concerning what 
is involved in living together well is illustrated in the following 
selection from proposed Chapter III. 

h) The Iroquois as Tool-Makers and Hamessers of Nature 

(In Shelter- Making, Hunting, Fishing, Agriculture, and Domestic Arts) 

The Iroquois lived in a very favorable physical environment . — 
The region in which they lived, as yon know from your study of 
geography, was well fitted to serve the three main pursuits of 
the Iroquois — fishing, hunting, and agriculture — ^whieh they had 
learned in their earlier living. The region abounded with lakes 
and streams which fairly teemed with fish. So plentiful, indeed, 
were the fish that the early French explorers tell us of a single 
fisherman harpooning as many as three hundred eels in one night ’s 
fishing. Then, too, it was a hilly region whose forests of maple, 
pine, ash, spruce, elm, oak, and other noble trees sheltered moose, 
deer, beavers, bears, rabbits, squirrels, pigeons, ducks, geese, tur- 
keys, and dozens of other representatives of wild animal and bird 
life. The wild plant life was equally abundant and ]>rovidcd, in 
the way of food, such things as acorns, hickory nuts, chestnuts, wal- 
nuts, cranberries, strawbcrricvs, raspberries, grapes, i)awi)aws, 
\vhortlel)erries, may apples, crab apples, and many edible roots. 
The forest yielded, too, the raw materials of such crude ^'manu- 
facturing^’ as they engaged in. The various trees gave the ma- 
terials for canoes, snow-slioes, bark barrels, bark baskets, la erosse 
sticks, and many other implements. The inner fibers of the elm 
and moose wood*, together with the wild hemp, gave material for 
coarse thread with wlii(*h to supplement vinos, animal tendons, and 
strips of skin as hinders and lashings. Reeds from which mats 
could be made wore abundant, and the skins of animals could be 
fashioned iTilo clothing. The fertile valleys and hillsides gave good 
locations for raising the corn, beans, squashes, and melons which 
were their main agricultural products. As one thinks back over 
the many ways in which nature helped those j)Cople, one begins to 
understand what is meant by saying that the physical environnnuit 
is v(U*y important in determining whether men can live togcthi^r 
well. (Uimate, soil, plants, and animals are very important to man. 

Thv Iroquois hnrncssvd nnture in proridinq sh ( I trr. --Wlmi we 
read about Neanderthal man we saw that it was also very impor- 
tant, if man was to live well, that he shotild have tools, that he 
should ho a harnesser of nature. Let us look at the various im- 
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plements or tools which the Iroquois had and, first of all, let us 
look at their shelter. 

The Iroquois called themselves “Ho-de-no-sau-nee” or “People 
of the long house,” and the name was well chosen. When the 
Iroquois built a house, they set upright in the ground two rows of 
long hickory saplings, from_ which the bark had been stripped. 
These rows might run for eighty or one hundred, or even more, 
feet and they were from eighteen to thirty feet apart. The sap- 
lings, which had been set opposite each other in pairs, were then 
bent over toward each other so as to make a long series of arches. 
The builders then lashed split poles lengthwise on these uprights 
much as we to-day put laths on the uprights of a frame house. Then 
they lashed great slabs of bark on this framework of the waU and 
roof, leaving an open space about a foot wide at the crown of the 
roof so that the smoke of their fires could get out. These slabs of 
bark were nice and fiat because they had been stripped from trees 
a long time before the building was begun, and had been placed in 
piles under heavy weights to dry. Outside this covering of bark 
were lashed still other upright poles so that the whole was really 
quite strong and rigid. They used lashings because they had no 
metals and therefore no iron nails. 

Such partitions as they wished to make inside the houses were 
built of the same material, or 
were made of animal skins. 

These partitions did not reach 
clear across the long house. An 
open passageway about six feet 
wide ran its whole length and in 
this passageway there was a fire 
for each compartment. For each 
fire there were two families, the 
fire being between them. This 
gave each family a sort of alcove 
which was from six to ten feet 
deep and from thirteen to eigh- 
teen feet long. 

In some long houses a sort of seat or couch, made of poles and 
perhaps two feet high, ran along the wall, and this served for 
what we would call chairs and beds. Higher up on the walls there 
might be another wide shelf which served as a place to put utensils 
and households goods. At the very ends of the long house there 
might be a sort of a vestibule which could be used either as a 
storage place, or as a place for the young men to sleep, or for both 
purposes. Windows there were none, and of doors there were only 



This shows the method of construe- 
fcion of the Iroquois barkhouse. Most 
Df tho houses were much longer than 
this picture shows. Several ''fami- 
lies’’ lived in one "long house.” 
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two, one at each end of the long house. Some doors seem to have 
been made of bark and to have had a crude sort of a wooden hinge. 
Apparently, others were just curtains of skins. Just above the 
door was a crude representation of an animal or bird from which 
the particular group living in that long house took its name. There 
were eight such groups (the scientific name is gens with the plural 
gentes) in the Iroquois tribes, classified in two divisions. The 
wolf, the bear, the beaver, and the turtle made up one great divi- 
sion ; the deer, the snipe, the heron, and the hawk made the second. 
The Senecas, Cayugas, and Onondagas had all eight of these gentes ; 
the Oneidas and Mohawks had only three. 

It is easy to see that these long houses were fairly permanent 
shelters atid that the Iroquois would naturally use in their fishing 
and hunting trips and on their war trails a more temporary 
structure. On these occasions they seem to have made a sort of a 


IpuJtanTcrt^jSjL X S O 



This bUows a village wiih u palisaOc arotnid the long honsca. S(jme palifia<lr8 
solid and had a platform aroimd tho iiiBiilo ni)on which tho defenders 
could stand. Notice th(‘ B]>ace in the center of the village for the council fire. 
There wore no n^gulsir Btre<'tH. It docs not look much like any village you 
know. There are no achoola, churches, waterworks, paved streets, electric Hglits, 
Btreot cars, stores— just a cluster of dwellings. 


triangwlur, tentlike affair, xising for the walls branches of trees, or 
bark, or both, as might he most convenient. 

As for the long Ijoukcs, they occasionally stood alone, but much 
more frctiucntly several of them were grouped togctlier to form a 
village. Tho whole village wa.s sometimes protected by a sort of 
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stockade, or palisade, made of logs. Such, a village stronghold was 
likely to be located on a side of a steep hill near a stream of water. 
The hill and the stream gave them some protection against a sad- 
den raid by an enemy and at the same time gave them the needed 
ready access to water. Once a village was made, it was likely to 
remain in the same place as many as ten or fifteen years, since it 
was not usually worth while to move unless the surrounding soil 
had become poor, or the game and fish scarce. 

This description of Iroquois shelter may sound like an account 
of one of our pleasant vacation shelters. In the summer some of 
us get a good deal of enjoyment by going away from our noisy, 
complex city life and living simply, with few tools and few house- 
hold utensils, in the woods. But when we do this, we live with a 
great deal more comfort than did the Iroquois. To begin with, 
they must have been a bit crowded in their homes. Here they kept 
their bark barrels of dried corn, nuts, and dried berries, and here 
they hung their strings of dried squashes and their braids of com 
ears, the husks being used for the braiding. Here must be kept 
the skins, pottery, bows, arrows, war clubs, clothing, and play- 
things of the whole group. Fortunately, they had learned to con- 
struct outside the long houses fairly di^ pits in which they kept 
such things as parched com, beans, and acorns. Many of our 
farmers still use such a device, and in frontier life such a place for 
hiding or storing things for future use is called a “cache.” 

Quite aside from the crowding, there were other unpleasant 
features. With all their many good qualities, the Indians were 
not a very cleanly lot and the long house rather quickly became 
greasy, dirty, and smoke-smirched. In the winter time, indeed, the 
smoke was so bad that apparently it was not very comfortable to 
stand erect. Their couches did keep them off the damp ground, 
but they were not the only users of the couches ; fleas and bedbugs 
were plentiful. This sort of a place, filled occasionally with the 
stench of fish being dried in the smoke of the fires, was not as 
pleasant a place to live in as your summer cottage. 

Appropriatwe, adaptive, and creative stages in shelter-making . — 
But with all that. Neolithic man (as illustrated by the Iroquois) 
had far better shelter than Neanderthal man. This is as good a 
place as any to begin to understand what is meant by certain terms 
which show stages, or steps, in man’s harnessing of nature. The 
terms which we shall need to understand are these : the appropri- 
ative period, the adaptive period, and the creative period. 

Let us now illustrate these terms by talking of them in connec- 
tion with man’s shelter. As far as his shelter was concerned. 
Neanderthal man was in the appropriative period. The word 
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'^appropriate’^ means "take.” Man merely took what nature sup- 
plied him in the way of shelter and did nothing to improve it. 
This means that he sought shelter under bushes and in caves. 

When Neanderthal man began to make a few improvements 
(as very likely he did) he was beginning the "adaptive” period. 
You can see that the word means that man takes things furnished 
by nature and adapts them, or modifies them, or works them over 
into better shape for his use. When Neanderthal man piled a 
heap of stones at the mouth of his cave to keep wild animals out, 
he was adapting, he was modifying nature. He had begim the 
"adaptive” period. Our Iroquois friends were distinctly in the 
adaptive period. They took bark and skins and poles and fash- 
ioned them into dwelling-places. 

We shall not now stop to see all the steps by which men gradu- 
ally passed into the creative period, which means that man is no 
longer content merely to appropriate or even to adapt. He makes 
or creates new fibers and substances — ^fibers and substances not 
found in nature, and from these fashions all sorts of things. In 
our house-building to-day, we are partl}^ adaptive, but we are 
largely creative. We adapt with stones and lumber but we have 
created new substances in bricks, mortar, plaster, glass, and steel. 
Our modern houses and modern skyscrapers are, as a result, as far 
superior to the long houses of the Iroquois as these long houses 
were superior to the damp, dirty, smelly cave of Neanderthal man. 

You will find as we go on with our study that what is true of 
our shelter is true of everything else and that these words, appro- 
priative, adaptive, and creative, will come to mean much to you 
as you watch man in his long process of harnessing the forces of 
nature to do his bidding. 

Another Sample From Proposed ChjVptek III 
The foregoing sample is an illustration of the treatment of one 
fundamental social fact — the haimessing of nature. The following 
is an illustration of the treatment of "man the communicator.” 
It is, in the original, pointed toward letting the student see that we 
are to-day vitally interested in good communication : 

c) The Iroquois as Communicators 
(Speech, tho foroninnorH of writing, transportation, trade, and tho 
Ix'ginning.s money) 

TJie Iroquois wore great communicators . — liavr already seen 
that as far as conimiinication was concerned, Xoainlerthal man 
was in a bad way. He could make faces, he could shnz;; his 
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shoulders, he could shake his fist ; but he could not talk, or if he 
could talk, his words were so few that he had a very difficult time 
in his communicating. Of course the Iroquois had no such modem 
communicating devices as newspapers, telephones, telegraph, wire- 
less, the post office, schools or churches, but they did have the tool 
of speech — ^they could talk — and this was very important. You 
can see how much it meant to them by the way they used it in 
their councils. Every important happening resulted in a council 
being called and at this council there was much talking and mak- 
ing of plans. It might be a council concerning whether, to go on 
the war path against some other tribe; it might be a council to 
plan a big hunting or fishing expedition ; it might be a council to 
elect a chief to take the place of one who had died; it might be 
for some other important purpose. Whatever the purpose, the 
council was to the Indian a very important thing. He never did 
anything worth while without it and he never had a council with- 
out miuch speech-making. The Iroquois, indeed, were known far 
and wide as great orators. 

Another sign of the importance of speech as a means of com- 
municating is found in the work of the story-teller. In every group 
there was quite certain to be someone who had come to be Imown 
as a good story-teller, and this story-teUer was always certain of 
an interested audience. He recited to them aU sorts of things: 
the Indian account of the way the world was made; stories of 
Indian gods or spirits ; stories of the wise actions of chiefs either 
living or dead; stories of witches; stories of great events in the 
history of the tribe ; stories of fact and stories of fancy. All were 
greedily heard. It was one of the most important ways by which 
the young people learned the wisdom of the tribe. Indeed, the 
story-telling was such a temptation that by tribal custom the story- 
teller was forbidden to teU his stories in the summer season (we 
say there was a taboo upon it) when there was much work to be 
done. He must confine his story-telling to the winter when work 
was not so pressing. It would be hard to find a clearer proof of 
man’s love of talk than this. 

But the Iroquois was not able to write. He had no alphabet 
and no writing as we understand that word. He did, however, do 
some things that among other peoples finally led to the develop- 
ment of an alphabet and to the development of writing. We can- 
not tell the story of the development of the alphabet at this time ; 
that will come in chapter viii. But we can at this time see what 
the Iroquois Indians were doing that might have led to writing, 
had the white people not discovered them for a few thousand years. 
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Such things have led to writing among other peoples, as we shall 
see. 

To begin with, there was their so-called picture writing. This 
means simply that they would draw crude pictures which told some 
story. A group on the war path, for example, might draw on a 
tree pictures which would tell their friends how many there were 
of them, what direction they had gone, and even what they had 
done to the enemy. In a village there might be a war post and 
there would be accounts of the wars on this post in picture writing. 



This shows the George Washington wainjnim belt, (‘oinin<‘niorat ing the 
peace treaty between the Iroquois and the United States liuriiig tln‘ presirh»m*y 
of Washington. 

One sign would mean a war, another sign dp would stand t’or a 
scalp taken, still another sign X for a prisoner takem alive; «ind 
so on. This war ]>ost would become, for those who knew wind the 
signs mean, a written record of happenings. Longf(‘Ilow, in Th( 
S)0ng of Iliaivatha, has a very interesting account of i>i(dure writ- 
ing. Of course, one had to know what the signs meant, hut so do 
you with these sights you are now reading. Our hdters ami words 
arc, after all, merely signs that wt have Icariu^d to understand. 

They had a sort of wampum writing too. Xow, this was n»aUy 
not writing at all. It wns very much like your tying a string 
around your finger when you want to renuuuber smiudhing im- 
portant. Every time you look at the string it brings baek to your 
mind that which you wish to remember. The Imiians used wampum 
strings or wampum belts in just this way. Tlu‘ w.-impum head 
was a piece of vshell which had been iierfurateti and made into a 
bead. Whenever an important thing ha]>pened in tin* history td' 
the tribe, as for example when they made a treaty with some othor 
tribe oi* later with the white man, they wove a lot of th<‘se wampum 
shells together in such a way that the persons who saw it done 
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would understand that the string or belt stood for really quite a 
long story. It was a kind of picture writing. Of course, what the 
belt meant could readily be forgotten unless people kept reminding 
themselves of the story. Accordingly, at some of their councils, 
the chief whose duty it was to keep the wampum records would 
rise in the council meeting with his belts and strings and would 
recite to the^ council the laws and treaties and happenings which 
were woven into these belts. In this way others learned what the 
belts stood for, so that such records were passed down from gen- 
eration to generation. 

The following will serve as an illustration of the treatment of 
another fundamental fact, — social organization. In the original 
it is preceded by much factual material and followed by still other 
illustrations of social control. 

d) The Iroquois as Team Workers and Planning Organizers 

(Social organization as seen in family, clan, and village lifej in tribal 
and league government,* in division of labor; in religion and other agencies 
of social control; in property rights; in play and recreation.) 

There was social control through government, custom, and pub- 
lic opinion, — ^As we have seen, a group or society is made up of 
people who think and talk and act about the same things in much 
the same way — who have common interests. In every such group 
or society it always happens that what is done is very much con- 
trolled by the group. We call this group control, or social control. 

There are many forms, or kinds, of social control. There is, for 
example, control by the government. It is clear that the great 
central league of the Iroquois had a sort of government and that 
it controlled in some very important matters, such as declaring 
peace or war. The same was true of tribal councils. 

For the ordinary man, however, the group control that was 
most felt was that of his gens and village. As an illustration of 
how this worked out, let us see what happened when anyone 
needed punishment. 

If one Iroquois killed another, the gens to which the murderer 
belonged must send a present of much white wampum to the gens 
of the victims. If this was not sent, the victim’s gens would ap- 
point an avenger who was to take the life of the murderer. This 
planning was, of course, all worked out through the usual councils. 

If anyone became a traitor to the group or was supposed to 
practice witchcraft, he became an enemy of all and a council de- 
cided his fate. He might be executed, or he might be declared 
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no longer to be a member of the group. Such a declaration was 
almost equal to an execution, for lien every member of the group 
was free to kill this enemy — ^this person who did not belong to the 
group. As is true of most early societies, any person who did not 
belong to the group was considered an enemy. 

The punishment for lesser wrong doing, however, was usually 
worked out through what we call public opinion. The Iroquois, 
as is true of most savage peoples, did not change their ways of 
doing things very much as time went on. They kept on doing 
what had always been the customary thing. We say that they were 
ruled by tradition and custom. Their traditions and customs were 
very well known by all members of the group and anyone who 
disregarded them did wrong in the eyes of the group. His punish- 
ment came by feeling the scorn and anger of other members of 
the group. It is a little hard for us to understand this way of 
doing things for we are not so much bound by custom and tradi- 
tion. We feel more free to experiment and to do things a little 
different from the way they have ordinarily been done. But even 
we are much bound by custom, and we know something about l)eing 
punished by public opinion. You can name several things that you 
would not do because you would not wish to bring down upon 
yourself the dislike of your playmates. This feeling wa.s vei-y 
strong among the Iroquois and took care of many things that we 
to-day take care of by means of law and the policeman or by ot her 
means. 

There was social control through religion . — The ordinary jierson 
was controlled in part by custom, tradition, and public* opinion, 
as we have just seen. He was also controlled by religion. Let us 
see what that means. 

It is vcTj hard for us to understand the “religion” of a savage 
because it is hard for us to think of things in the way he thought 
of them. Let us think of his religion as his effort to understand 
the world about him. Lot us remember that many things which 
we understand quite well were very puzzling to him — were “magic” 
indeed. For example, you and I know enough about lightning 
to know that it is cau.sed by the same electricity which is in our 
electric light wires. Not so the savage! Some “s]>irit” must lx* 
behind the lightning I You and I know that genm? cause dijthflicria. 
Not so the savage! An outbreak of diphtheria must have been 
caused by angry spirits! The sun’s regular rising must, to hi.s way 
of thinking, be governed by a si)irit. A falling meteorite must 
surely be a spirit with streaming, flaming hair! And so it went. 
The savage mind was full of fears ancl superstitioius about the 
world in which he lived. But let us remember that his notions 
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about the world, strange as they seem, to us, were his ^'explana- 
tions’’ of that world. 

Apparently a great many of his "explanations” grew out of 
the fact that he often dreamed as he slept. In these dreams he 
seemed to see persons who were at the time far away. Some were, 
indeed, dead. He saw also animals, trees, etc. He, himself, in 
his dreams "went away from his body” to other places. Then, too, 
a fellow tribesman would occasionally fall in a fit (which seemed 
to the Indian a sleep from which he could not be awakened) and 
upon recovery he could sometimes tell of strange "experiences” 
while he "was away from his body.” You can readily see how 
he arrived at his crude notions of his "soul,” as we should say it, 
and that he could easily believe that animals, birds, fish, trees, 
rocks, and all other things which he saw in his dreams also had 
"souls.” Since dreams seemed so important to them, it is not 
surprising that the Iroquois had a sort of "dream ceremonial” 
every year at which everyone must do* all in his power to make 
any dream of anyone else come true, even to giving him all your 
property and sometimes even to committing murder, or at least 
pretending to do so. It is not surprising, either, that when a 
youth "came of age,” he went to some quiet place to fast, hoping 
that he would see in his dreams some animal that would from 
that time be a sort of guiding spirit to him — ^that would be his 
"good medicine.” 

You see, his religion was not like ours. Before the white man 
came, the Iroquois had not learned to think of there being only 
one great spirit. They thought there .were multitudes of spirits. 
They had a sort of vague notion that everything could think and 
act just as men could do, and that it was wise to be friends with 
the spirits of everything. There was the spirit of the sky, the sun, 
the rain, the winds, frost, hail, stones, trees, and animals. Some 
spirits were good spirits and they were to be praised and thanked. 
Other spirits were evil spirits and men ought to soothe them and 
prevent them from getting angry. 

The Beno myth was typical of their myths . — ^AU sort of tales 
(we would call them myths) were told by them about the spirits. 
Heno, the Thunderer, was one of the most kindly of spirits. He 
brought the rain, helped the crops grow, hated and killed serpents 
and "false faces” or bad spirits. He carried on his back a great 
basket of bowlders and he threw them at evil spirits in the sky. 
If he missed, these bowlders fell to earth as balls of fire. This, of 
course, was the lightning. 

Heno now lives "in the west” in the skies. He used to live 
under the falls at Niagara but his home was destroyed in the 
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curious way shown below. When he was still living under the 
falls, so one myth goes, there was a village up the river whose 
people were dying of pestilence. Heno told them that the trouble 
was that there was a great serpent in the ground who wanted to 
eat their dead bodies. This serpent accordingly poisoned the river 
so that there would be more dead bodies. Heno advised the vil- 
lagers to move up Buffalo Creek. 

This they did. The serpent missed his usual meals, and, put- 
ting his head above the water, he discovered what had happened 
and went up the creek after them. Heno gave him a mortal wound 
with a great thunder-bolt. The serpent turned to rush down the 
river and escape, and in its turning it bulged the shores of the 
creek out into bends which still remain, but it could not escape. 
Heno followed it with his thunder-bolts. 



This picture of Heno, the thunder spirit, was drawn hy an Iroquois. In 
his hair is the magic feather which made it impossible for the spirits of evil 
to hai’m him. This artist evidently thinks of Heno's arrows, rather than his 
bowlders, as the source of lightning. 
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The great carcass of the serpent floated down the river and 
lodged at the falls with its huge bulk reaching up stream in the 
form of a half-circle. This dammed the w'ater, and finally so much 
water gathered above the serpent that it crumbled the rocks under 
the body and formed the great horseshoe falls of Niagara. Of 
course, this destroyed Heno’s home under the old falls. 

Stories like this were told of all sorts of spirits. They fur- 
nished, indeed, a large part of the stock in trade of the village 
story-tellers and, of course, they were believed by the children 
who listened to them, and they became a part of the religion’^ 
of the people. 

Final Sample From Proposed Chapter III 

As a final illustration, there is given the conclusions of proposed 
Chapter III, some suggested problems, and a list of the collateral 
reading for that Chapter. 

Summary and Conclusion 

This has been a rather long story of our Iroquois friends and it 
is, therefore, worth while to think back over the whole story and 
get its main points in mind. 

1. The first thing which stands out is the fact that the Iroquois 
lived much better than did Neanderthal man. In large part this 
was because they knew better how to use tools, because they were 
better harnessers of nature. This fact came out in our discussion 
of their weapons, of their shelter, of their household implements, 
and of their agriculture. The Neanderthal people were appropri- 
ators; the Iroquois were appropriators and adapters; we are to- 
day appropriators and adapters and creators, and our peater abil- 
ity to harness nature means much greater ability to live together 
well. 

2. The Iroquois was a better communicator than was Nean- 
derthal man. He became as a result a better planner. True, he 
had only the beginnings of communicating with other people as 
far as trading with them was concerned, but he had made this 
beginning. We saw that his trading gave him birch canoes which 
were better than the elm canoes he could make himself. From 
the whole story of the Iroquois as communicators we get the idea 
that we ourselves can live together better by communicating with 
others, both in speech and in writing, and in exchange of goods. 
We begin to see money as a language of trade. 

3. The Iroquois were teamworkers; they co-operated; they 
made plans and worked together in carrying out those plans. They 
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^‘pulled together’’ in the gens, in the village, in the tribe, and in 
the league. They pulled together in hunting, in tilling the soil, 
in war, and in play. They accomplished more by co-operating 
than they could have accomplished if each worked or fought alone. 
This gives us a hint that we ourselves shall live together well to 
the extent to which we are co-operators and planning organizers. 

4. The Iroquois had group or social control. They had gov- 
ernment and law but their social control was worked out mainly 
through custom, religion, and public opinion. In their religion 
we catch a glimpse of “man the aspirer,” for in their religion 
they were seeking “the explanation of things.” 

Problems 

1. The Iroquois had no metals. What did they do for nails? 
For cooking utensils? For cutting tools? For hammering tools? 
For drilling tools? 

2. In the account of how the Iroquois lived, we had almost a 
complete list of their tools and devices, and it did not take up much 
space. Would it take much space to list all our devices to-day? 
Are they all listed in a mail-order catalogue? How does it happen 
we have so many? 

3. How do we store our foods to-day? Does the housewife 
store any? Does the grocer? Does the wholesaler? Does the 
grower ? What are grain elevators ? What are cold-storage plants ? 
Have we ways of preserving foods which were unknown to the 
Iroquois ? 

4. Some Indian tribes had no pottery. They boiled meat thus : 
they dug a hole, lined it with the skin of some large animal, put 
in water and raw meat and then threw in red-hot stones from a 
nearby fire. This is “hot stone boiling.” Is this a tool? If it is, 
give reasons why it is not as good a tool as pottery. 

5. The Iroquois squaw sewed skins with a bone needle and 
with thread made of animal tendons. What do we use to-day? Not 
much of our clothing is sewed by hand. How is it sewed? Is it 
all sewed in the home? 

6. Make as long a list as you can of the devices we use in 
communicating with one another to-day. Do the same in the case 
of transportation devices. 

7. In what big ways did the Iroquois harness nature l)ctter 
than did Neanderthal man? Do we harness nature better tLnn did 
the Iroquois? 

8. Notice the range of diet of the Iroquois. Compare it with 
our diet by looking on the shelves of a grocery and a meat store 
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and by glancing through your mother’s cookbook. Can you work 
out any reasons why the range of our diet is so much greater ? Does 
range of diet affect health? 

9. Notice the kinds and qualities of clothing of the Iroquois. 
Compare this situation with our situation by looking over the 
shelves of a clothing store and a drygoods store and by glancing 
through the catalogue of some big mail-order house. Can you work 
out any reasons why we have so many more forms of clothing, 
made of so many more kinds of material? 

10. At your dinner to-day make a list of the things' you have, 
including both utensils and Idnds of food, which the Iroquois did 
not have. If some of your food is the same in kind as that of the 
Iroquois, how much of the preparation which the Iroquois squaw 
gave this food is now carried on in your home? 

11. Are you quite sure you understand what is meant by the 
appropriative, adaptive, and creative periods of man’s progress? 
If you have any doubt of it, read again the pages dealing with those 
periods, for you will need to use these terms. 

12. When we were studying Neanderthal man, we said that no 
stories of how he lived had been handed down through the genera- 
tions to us. Concerning the Iroquois, however, we tell what tradi- 
tion says about the way they lived around Puget Sound and in the 
Mississippi Valley. How does it happen that traditions have not 
come down from Neanderthal man and that they have come down 
from the early Iroquois? 

13. Think back over the way the Iroquois traded. Is more 
trading done to-day? Is it done in the same way? 

14. Think back over how the Iroquois tried to cure a sick per- 
son. Compare the medicines used with the number on the shelves 
of a modem drugstore. How long do our doctors study before 
they try to cure people? Do you begin to see what we mean when 
we say we use science to-day? 

15. Make a list of the ways in which an Iroquois youth could 
learn about their laws, customs, and religion. What ways have you 
to-day? 

16. Have we anything in our government which is at all like 
the League of the Iroquois? Anything which is at all like their 
great autumnal council? 

17. Someone has said that one of the greatest services of 
science is that it has freed man from many foolish fears and has 
made him feel safe. Can you illustrate this by comparing us with 
the Iroquois, who had no science ? 
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Collateral Beading 

Collateral reading for this chapter includes such topics as the 
following: 

1. A tribe of nomads (to show significance of domestication of 
animals). 

2. The relation of geography to early transportation. 

3. Woman’s share in primitive culture. 

4. The Iroquois myth of the creation. 

5. Primitive man’s knowledge as reflected in myth, fetishism, 
totemism, and taboo. 

6. Caste as an organizing force. 

7. Ants and aphids harnessing” on an instinctive basis). 

8. Eef erences to Longfellow : The Song of Hiawatha. 

The illustrations given have been confined to the introductory 
material, found in Parts I and II (see Table of Contents at the 
beginning of this chapter). But these illustrations and the full 
table of contents will serve to show the method which, it is here con- 
tended, should be followed in the presentation of the social studies 
in the seventh and eighth grades. The material should be rich with 
facts and with matters which can readily be connected up with the 
experiences of the children and it should be organized around the 
great basic relationships of our living together well. 

With such material in the seventh grade, it would be possible 
to pass on in the eighth grade to a discussion of the place of the 
individual in society and in the ninth grade to a discussion of 
principles of social organization. 



CHAPTER VI 

BUILDING A FACT COUESE IN HISTOEY AND 
GEOGEAPHY 

Caeleton W. Washburne 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


Having discovered by objective study the relative importance 
of outstanding persons, places, and events (see Cb. XIII), the prob- 
lem of molding the large and miscellaneous material into a cur- 
riculum adapted to elementary children confronted the Winnetka 
Social Science Seminar. Since this part of the work is still in 
process, this chapter is a report of progress and of method, not a 
report of a completed task. Although the seminar is still active, 
the bulk of the curriculum-making work is being done by our full- 
time research worker, Louise M. Mohr. The members of the sem- 
inar act as critics and advisors, and report directly on the chil- 
dren's reaction. 

The first step toward making a curriculum was to break up our 
main list into some thirty topical lists. In one such list, for ex- 
ample, are collected the pei*sonages of ancient history. Christ leads, 
followed in order of importance by Caesar, Plato, Homer, Aristotle, 
Vergil, David (Biblical), Socrates, Solomon, Paul, Cicero, Cleo- 
patra, Alexander, etc. Another topical list consists of places known 
to the ancients; another, of United States history from the Civil 
War to now, and so on. These topical lists form a skeleton for 
each phase of history and geography teaching. 

They are only a skeleton, however. It is one thing to know 
that we must teach something about Caesar, quite another to know 
what to teach about him, and still another to know how to teach 
it. Each is a distinct research problem. 

Various ways of determining what to teach about any given 
item (such as Caesar) were discussed. We might prepare an asso- 
ciation test and get a large number of people to write dowh. the 
associations that occurred to them on the mention of Caesar's name. 
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Tlie large number of item^, however, and the difficulty of getting 
enough people to write their associations on each, made such a 
method practically impossible. 

A second suggestion was that we might go through our 266 
periodicals a second time, noting the connection in which each of 
our top 1447 items is mentioned. This would have greatly delayed 
the practical outcome of our course, however, and might have re- 
sulted in some badly warped history. It would be interesting to 
try this method, but we had not the necessary time. 

A more direct method, and possibly the best method. Was the 
one we finally adopted. 

Knowing that we have to teach children something about 
Caesar, we consult the best authorities we can find who write about 
him. These authorities include some source materials, some works 
on recent research in the field, and some advanced standard works, 
such as the Britannica. Out of the various incidents described by 
the various writers, certain ones stand out clearly as very im- 
portant in the minds of those who know most about the subject. 
These are used to give meaning to the names on our list. 

It may occur to some people that if we accept the historians’ 
judgment on which incidents are most important, we might as well 
have accepted their judgment as to which topics we should teach. 
In other words, perhaps we might have saved ourselves the trouble 
of the investigation of allusions in periodicals. The relative im- 
portance of topics, however, may be entirely different from the 
point of view of the historian, interested in history for its own 
sake, and that of the elementary school, interested in enabling chil- 
dren to understand what other people are talking and writing about. 
This fact necessitated the periodical research described in Chapter 
XIII. As to the incidents concerning each topic, however, relative 
ranking is less important. We simply need vivid, truthful, color 
material to make our persons, places, and events real. This material 
can safely be taken directly from historians. 

Nevertheless, we cannot merely throw names and incidents to- 
gether and call the result a curriculum. Certain organizing prin- 
ciples are needed to give unity and coherence to the whole. In our 
own minds we have certain general purposes which we use in or- 
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ganizing our work. One of these is to help children see the action 
of cause and effect in their study of the social sciences. Another 
is to help them to realize the interdependence of man on man — 
the fundamental unity of the human race. These purposes do not 
dictate the fact material. They are not the basic purposes of the 
course, which is, first of all, a fact course to make children intelli- 
gent concerning commonly known persons, places, and events. 
They do serve, however, to make this fact course organic and help 
it to lead toward more advanced social science courses in which 
problem, solving and recognition of human integrality may be the 
guiding principles. 

The amount of time devoted to any one topic is roughly pro- 
portionate to its rank on our general list. Furthermore, those 
topics with high rank are bought in again and again, whenever 
the story permits. Thus far, we have almost been able to avoid 
even the mention of persons or places that are not on our original 
list. While we may not be able to follow this exclusion rigidly 
throughout the course, our tests will be solely on the topics shown 
to be important by our investigation. The stress given to each 
topic will continue, in both lesson and test material, to be in accord- 
ance with the importance of that topic. 

The objective and statistical gathering of the topics on which 
our fact course is to be based, followed by a careful study as to the 
most important incidents to be taught under each topic, and the 
organizing of this nuaterial into a coherent narrative with certain 
underlying ideals, does not yet complete the scientific building of 
a fact course. The course must be adapted to the children for 
whom it is written, and we must have statistical evidence that it 
is so adapted. 

Our material is prepared in mimeographed form, and pre- 
sented to about 150 children in the grade for which the particular 
section of the course is being written. Thus far, we have been 
working only on material for our fifth grades, the history of the 
middle ages and the corresponding geography. We are correlat- 
ing history and geography completely. 

As an indication of what our material is like in its tentative, 
preliminary form, we are inserting here a portion of the chapter 
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on the Barbarian Invasions. We regret that space will not permit 
a reproduction of the many outline maps that accompany this 
material, on each of which there are a number of things for chil- 
dren to do. The following is presented, not as a model, nor as a 
completed piece of work, hut as a sample of our first experimental 
material, to show roughly how the facts are being woven together : 

Sec. 2 — The Barbarian Migrations 

"WTien the Teutons and Eomans jfirst met, there were many long wars. 
The Bomans learned that the barbarians were good fighters. After a time, 
the Roman generals decided to leave them alone. On the other hand, the 
Teutons also learned to respect the fighting power of their enemies — ^the 
Roman legions. They, too, decided to keep peace with the Roman armies. 
Now and then, barbarian chiefs were invited to Rome. They brought back 
tales of the wonderful palaces, of great cities. They told of rich feasts and 
of the exciting circuses of Rome. 

In this way, many tribes of barbarians learned to look upon the Roman 
Empire with wonder and awe. They did not know that Rome was crumbling. 
They listened only to the stories of the strange things that their chiefs had 
seen. 

For several hundred years then, the Romans and the Teutons were at 
peace with one another. The Romans were content to live on one side of the 
Rhine and Danube Rivers. The barbarians lived their wild life in the forests 
on the other side of these same rivers. 

At about the year 350, a change began. The people who caused this 
change did not even live in Europe. They were the wild Huns, who belonged 
in Asia. They were wandering herders who roamed on the grassy plains 
beyond the Volga River near the Caspian Sea. (Find these places on Map 5.) 
We often call them nomads,^' meaning ^ ' wanderers. ’ ' They owned large 
herds of horses and sheep, which they pastured on the plains. They would 
stop in one place until all the grass was eaten oif. Then they would move 
on to another place. Every one in the family rode on horseback — men, women 
and children. A Roman, who knew something about these Huns once said: 

There is not a person in the whole nation who cannot remain on 
his horse day and night. On horseback, they buy and sell, they take their 
meat and drink. They even recline on the narrow necks of their steeds, 
and sleep so deeply that they dream. 

These Huns were fierce and warlike. Tribes of them often fought one 
another. From time to time tens of thousands of them would set out on a 
raid. They would spend years warring, burning, and destroying wherever they 
went. Sometimes they would ride hundreds of miles to the oast, and attack 
the rich Chinese cities. Sometimes they spread out to the west, across the 
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Volga into Europe. It was one of these great westward raids of the Huns 
that helped to upset the Roman Empire. 

On Map 5 you will see that the Ural Mountains run south almost to the 
salty Caspian Sea, Notice, however, that there is a little level gap between 
the mountains and the sea. The Huns, riding on horseback, did not like to 
cross the mountains, so they travelled into Europe through this small gap. 
Thousands and thousands of them poured through with their fine horses, their 
herds of sheep, and their clumsy wagons. They built small rafts and boats 
to cross the Volga River. They pushed westward into the fertile lands north 
of the Black Sea. 

What about the Goths, however? They were living on just those plains, 
north of the Black Sea. As you know, these Goths, like all Teutons, were 
warlike people. Brave as they were, they did not care to stay and fight the 
terrible Huns. The Goths packed up all their belongings. Men, women, and 
children moved westward. On Map 5, you will see how they skirted along 
the eastern slopes of the Carpathian Mountains. Soon they reached the 
Danube River. Here these Teutons stopped and held a council. The Danube 
was the boundary of the Roman Empire and the barbarians knew it. They 
knew, too, that the Romans might drive them away, if they crossed without 
permission. But the Goths eouldn^t go back because the Huns were coming, 
as cruel and terrible as ever. Finally the chiefs of the tribes sent a mes- 
senger to the emperor at Rome. They asked permission to cross the Danube 
River. They promised to settle down quietly at farming. They also agreed 
to furnish soldiers for the Roman army. This latter offer pleased the em- 
peror very much, for he was always glad to get more soldiers. Therefore, he 
gave the barbarians the right to cross the river. They built himdreds of 
rafts and canoes. Day and night they poured across the Danube. The 
Roman ofiQlcers who were sent to watch the crossing, tried to count the bar- 
barians, but they gave it up as a hopeless job. The officers, watching boat- 
load after boat-load cross, said that they might as well try to count the 
waves of the sea as the number of the barbarians. 

These Goths were the first of the Teutons to push into the empire. They 
came peacefully, and tried to settle down quietly. But it was not long be- 
fore some selfish Roman officials began to mistreat them. The emperor had 
said that he would give the new settlers free food while their first crops were 
growing. The officials, however, charged the settlers very high prices for the 
food. It is even said that some of the Goths had to sell their children as 
slaves in order to pay for meat and grain. Soon the barbarians became very 
angry. Instead of settling down, they attacked the Romans, and broke 
farther and farther into the empire. 

At the same time the stream of the Huns was pushing onward toward 
the Rhine River. Everywhere the Teutons fie'd before them. Tribe after tribe 
started westward or southward — anywhere to get out of the path of the terri- 
ble raiders. Burgundians pushed against the Lombards and Franks, Other 
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tribes pushed against the Angles and Saxons. Tribe after tribe pressed 
against the Eoman boundaries. Finally, they broke over and thousands of 
Teutons poured into the empire. 

The Roman Empire, as you know, was really weak and helpless. It 
crumbled away as the Teutons pushed in. The barbarians wandered into 
Greece, into Gaul, into Italy, and plundered the imperial city of Rome itself. 
Others (you will find on your Map 6) wandered far across the Pyrenees 
Mountains, into Spain, and even into Africa. Remember, however, that they 
were, not trying to conquer the Roman Empire. Most of them were chiefly 
interested in getting out of the way of the wilder tribes that were pushing 
against them. 

We call this moving of the Teutonic tribes into the Roman Empire ^ ' The 
Migrations of the Teutons, or just, ^^The Great Migrations.'^ (Migration 
means the moving of a large number of people.) Read more about them, 
and the lands that the barbarians conquered in at least one of the following 
books: 

Harding — The Story of Europe — ^pages 123 through 141 

Gordy — Americm Beginmnps in Europe — ^pages 121 through 131 

Wo'odbume and Moran — Introduction to American Eistory — ^pages 105 
through 111. 

Before giving the children any of our material, we test their 
reading ability with the Burgess Picture Scale. If a child has only 
2nd or 3rd-grade reading ability, his failure to comprehend our ma- 
terial will not indicate faulty construction on our part. Similarly, 
the success of our fifth-grade material on children of eighth-grade 
reading ability, will not indicate that we have prepared the ma- 
terial well. The records of children with fourth, fifth, and sixth- 
grade reading ability, however, will be very significant. 

In order to know whether our material is “getting across,” 
we have to prepare very full and objective tests. These tests usu- 
ally contain four to six questions on each topic. All questions are 
so constructed as to have an answer which is definitely right or 
wrong. We are testing the children’s knowledge of the topics we 
have been teaching, not their ability to express themselves. Op- 
portunities are given during the course for the children to write 
compositions. But the tests of the course are for the sole purpose 
of measuring geographical and historical knowledge. Here is part 
of a test on the Middle Ages: 
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24. Some of the tall, fair-haired, blue-eyed barbarians were called; 

(Burgundians, 

(Bomans 
(Huns ,, 

(Egyptians 

25. The Teutons were 

(a fierce tribe that lived on the plains of Asia 
(the tall, fair-haired barbarians who lived north of the Eoman Empire 
(the wild, wandering horsemen who drove the Goths into the Eoman 
Empire 

(the first inhabitants of Eome. 

26. These people are small, but they are very fierce and warlike. Their 
faces are broad and their noses are very flat. Their eyes are set at a slant, 
and their hair is coarse and black. They live in tents or in dirty huts. They 
drive their sheep and horses from one part of the plains to another, looking 
for grass. They ride on horseback, day in and day out, so that they are bow- 
legged. When they do walk, they take waddling steps.'' 

The writer was talking about the 
(Huns 
(Teutons 
(Eomans 
(Oarthaginians 

27. The Saxons were 

(one of the Teutonic Tribes 

(a tribe of people living near Eome 

(the same as the Huns 

(the people whom Caesar found in Briton 

28. ‘'After a long walk through the forest, they reached a clear space. In 
this clearing there was a village of twenty or thirty huts. The huts were 
small and round. They were built of rough timber, more or less plastered 
with mud. They had roofs that were covered with straw." 

The huts belonged to 
(Latins 
(Huns 
(Teutons 
(Eoman Soldiers 

29. Some of the barbarians living just outside the Eoman Empire were called: 

(Lombards 

(Legions 
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30. The Saxons 

(broke into the Roman Empire during the Great Migrations 
(refused to go into the Roman Empire 
(came from Asia in about the year 350 
(fought with Hannibal against the Romans 

31. The Huns were 

(tall, light-haired barbarians 
(Latins living near Rome 

(yellow-skinned, black-haired people, with slanting eyes 
(gladiators who fought in Roman amphitheatres 

32. Which of the following did the Teutonic barbarians use? 

(stone hatchets 
(pistols and guns 
(small cannons 
(spears and shields 

33. The women of the Teutonic tribes often 

(took care of the little patches of grain that were used 
(went hunting with the men of the tribe 
(wrote stories and poems 
(lived lazy lives, doing nothing 

34. The Lombards 

(were all killed by the Huns 

(were driven into the Roman Empire by the Huns 
(became friends with the Huns 
(invaded Spain and Africa 

35. The barbarian peoples 

(enjoyed fighting in battles 
(thought that all wars were wrong 
(were afraid to fight 

(fought only when the Romans hired them to 

36. Some of the barbarians living just outside the Roman Empire were called 

(Carthaginians 

(Americans 

(Burgundians 

(Egyptians 

37. The barbarians spent much time 

(hunting in the forests 
(buildiag stone houses 
(working in stores and offices 
(organizing well-drilled armies 



Test Map 1A 


The numbers on this map mark locations which you should know. In each 
of the following sentences the name of a place is left out. The number in 
the space tells you where to find what tliis place is. Find the same number 
on your map. Then write the name of the place in the blank space. 

The large body of water south of Europe is the (1) Sea. 

This continent on which the Teutons lived is (2) 

The little country whose ancient peoples built some of the most beautiful 

buildings in the world is (3) 

This country of pyramids and mummies is (4) 

The great city where the emperors lived and the gladiators fought is 

( 5 ) 

The snowy mountain peaks through the passes of which Hannibal strug- 
gled with his war elephants are the (6) Mts. 

The sun-baked hillsides where the Jewish people found the Promised Land 
axe (7) 
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Test Map 2A 

The river which once marked a northern boundary of the Roman Empire 
is the (8) River. 

The river on the banks of which the Pharoahs built the pyramids is the 
(9) River. 

The southwestern point of Europe from which Hannibal set out on his 
march to Rome is (10) 

The continent on whose grassy plains the Huns pastured their flocks is 

( 11 ) 

The continent on whose northern borders we find Egypt and Carthage is 

( 12 ) 

The ocean west of Europe on whose stormy waters the Romans feared to 
venture is the (13) Ocean. 
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Tlie numbers on this map mark locations which you should know. Find 
each number on the map, and write the name of the place it marks in the 
proper blank space. 

This country is (1) 

This continent is (2) 

This country is (3) 

This city is (4) 

This continent is (5) 

These are the (6) ....Mountains. 

This is the (7) Biver. 

This continent is (8) 

This is the (9) 


Ocean. 
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This is the (10) Sea. 

This land is (11) 

This coTintry is (12) 

This is the (13) River. 


A careful record is being kept of children’s results in these tests. 
In a large ledger the names of the children, grouped according to 
reading grades, are listed across the top of the pages. Dowln the 
left margins of the pages are the numbers of the test questions. 
Under each child’s name and after each question number is 
checked the child’s response to the question, as right or wrong. 

From this record we can ascertain two things: If most ques- 
tions on any one topic are wrongly answered by many children, 
we have presented the topic poorly. If several questions on one 
topic are answered correctly by most children, but one or two 
questions on the topic are wrongly answered in many cases, the 
indication is that these questions are not well stated. 

As our record becomes complete on each topic, we shall revise 
our material as indicated by the test results, and tiy out the re- 
vised copy. 

In this way we are determining experimentally how to present 
the fact course, after having determined by an objective investiga- 
tion what the course should contain. It is a serious attempt to 
apply the essentials of scientific curriculum-building to the making 
of a basic fact course in history and geography. 



CHAPTER Vn 

EDUCATIONAL ECONOMY IN THE REOEOANIZATION 
OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

Howard C. Hill 

University of Chicago High School 

In the reorganization of the social studies which has been in 
progress in the University of Chicago High School during the last 
five years one of the major objectives held constantly in view has 
been the promotion of economy in education. This objective has 
been a controlling factor in the organization of courses and the 
preparation of material, as well as in experiments which have had 
for their end improvements in the technique of teaching. This paper 
will be confined primarily to the reorganization phase of the under- 
taking, with brief reference to those phases of methodology inti- 
mately involved in it. 

So far as our efforts relate to the organization of material, then, 
the result is summed up in the following four-year program of 
courses: (1) ‘ ' Community-Life English’’ — a unified course com- 
posed of social-science and English materials and comprising an 
introduction to the study of society; (2) ‘‘Survey of Civilization” 
— a course in history, covering, roughly, the period from barbarism 
to the middle of the eighteenth century and consisting of a series 
of cross-sectional studies of the great movements and civilizations 
of the past; (3) “Modem History” — a combination course in 
American and European history, covering, approximately, the 
events of the last one hundred and seventy-five years; and (4) 
“Modem Problems” — a course in modem society, in which chief 
stress is laid upon the economic and political principles which enter 
into present-day human association. This program, vnth its two 
years of history and two years of modem society, seems to com- 
prise an economical arrangement of the material with which high- 
school boys and girls should become familiar in order to under- 
stand the world in which they live and in order to play their parts 
well in that world. 
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This sequence of social studies has been planned with the 
thought that it should be required of all pupils for graduation from 
the high school. No subject, of course, should be required of all 
pupils which all pupUs do not require. Most American educators, 
for example, would not require all pupils to study Latin, because 
all pupils will not need to use Latin; in all probability, however, 
they would require aU pupils to study English, because all pupils 
need to use English. In like manner, since all American boys and 
girls are citizens, courses which have as their main goal the mak- 
ing of good citizens should be required of aU — subject to the con- 
dition, of course, that the topics which enter iato them are of gen- 
eral worth or value for training in citizenship. In the selection of 
the topics which comprise the foregoing courses this standard of 
general worth, or value, has been the criterion to which all material 
has been subjected before ii^eorporation. 

In the Community-Life English course, for example, no topic has 
been included which is not of direct or indirect concern to aU normal 
boys and girls; for any phase of life in which the great mass of 
people play a part is held to be of present or future concern to 
the great mass of boys and girls. Thus, the first main division of 
the course centers about Group Life’’ and includes as its in- 
dividual units or topics Myself and Others,” ‘^The Family,” 
‘^The School,” “The Church,” and “The Community.” Since 
human life is always group life, a division of this sort is of con- 
cern to all human beings. More particularly, since the normal 
boy and girl plays a part in, or at least is greatly affected by, the 
home, the school, the church, and the local community in which he 
resides, these topics are of importance to all pupils. In like man- 
ner, aU are concerned by the topics which are embraced in the sec- 
ond main division of the course, “Problems of the Community”: — 
“Immigration,” “Health,” “Protection,” “Recreation,” “Civic 
Beauty,” “The Handicapped.” The relation to the children of 
the community of the last two main divisions of the course — “In- 
dustrial Society” and “Government and Political Parties’^ — ^is 
obvious, for with negligible exceptions all will eventually become 
workers and all will become partners in the business of govern- 
ment. Community-Life English, in short, is composed of topics 
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wMch. not only concern pupils, bnt wMeh are more or less closely 
related to their experience. This phase has been explained in 
another place : 

is apparent that these topics all deal with matters which are of 
concern to boys and girls, although they may not at first be conscious of the 
fact. ^ In addition, they all relate to things with which pupils have had some 
experience. For example, boys and girls, like older people, are dependent 
upon others for much that makes life worth while. With few exceptions, 
they have lived since birth as members of families. Usually, from the age 
of six on, they have spent a large portion of their time in school. While 
they may not have joined a church, most of them have at some time come 
under its influence in the Sunday school or in connection with its other activi- 
ties. All their lives they have been members of a community, sharing its 
opportunities, and affected by its problems. By the time they reach junior- 
high-school age, some of them have come into direct contact with the world 
of work, and most of them have begun to think about an occupation. Even 
in the realm of government they have usually had some experience, although 
this experience may be limited to the use of the streets and the parks, to 
the handling of postage stamps and money, or to the seeing of firemen and 
street cleaners at their accustomed tasks. 

Tbe content of Comantmity-Life EngKsb, then, bas been deter- 
mined by subjecting each topic to the criterion that only m^aterial 
which has value to normal children should be included in the 
course. In selecting the minimal essentials in the other three 
courses in the sequence, a similar effort has been made to apply 
rigorously but without pedantic narrowness the same severe test.^ 

The effort to promote educational economy in our reorganiza- 
tion of the social studies has not been limited to a critical selection 
of the minimal essentials of the various courses. In addition, there 
has been an attempt to lighten the burden of school administrators 
by demonstrating a practical way of reducing the load on the cur- 

Opportunities for Correlation between Community Life and Englisk,^' 
School Ileview (March, 1922), voL XXX, pp. 176-177. Details of the adminis- 
tration and content of the course in Community-Life English, as weU as a 
description of methods of instruction which are employed, will be found in 
a series of articles published under the title given above in the School Beview, 
January to March, 1922. 

*Owiag to limitations in space, it is impossible to give the content of the 
courses in Survey of Civilization and Modem History. Readers who are inter- 
ested will find this material in A. F. Barnard's Survey of Civilization" 
and in my Course in Modem History these articles were published in 
Studies in Secondary Education, vol. I, University of Chicago High School 
(January, 1923). Cf. also my ^‘Two-Year Sequence in History," op. cit, 
and my Attainable Program of S(ftial Studies for the High School", Eis- 
torical OutlooTc (December, 1922), voL Xm, pp. 353-356, 
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riculum instead of increasing administrative difficulties by insist- 
ing on additional courses. This purpose is a partial explanation 
of our experiments in the correlation and combination of English 
and social science which have been in progress during the last five 
years. In order to evaluate these experiments properly it is neces- 
sary at this point to consider briefly the teaching of English in 
the schools. 

However teachers may differ in their opinion as to what Eng- 
lish is and what is involved in its study, all will agree that, looked 
at in the large, instruction in English has two phases: first, the 
reading phase, and second, the expressional or composition phase. 
The reading phase, as traditionally interpreted, consists in acquaint- 
ing boys and girls with that body of literature ordinarily described 
as the classics. The expressional phase, especially in written form, 
has frequently centered upon the production of imaginative themes. 
During late years there have been indications that teachers of Eng- 
lish regard these interpretations as inadequate ; that they feel that 
the reading phase of English should include selections from all 
types of worthy literature ; and that they believe that instruction 
in the use of the vernacular may profitably include all forms of 
oral and written expression. 

It is this conception of English which has guided our experi- 
ments in the combination and correlation of the subject with the 
social studies. Instruction in the use of the mother tongue is 
deemed to have as its chief goal the cultivation of the power and 
practice of clear, effective, and fluent expression. It is believed 
that it is impossible to realize this goal if instruction is limited to 
the confines of the English classroom ; that only in so far as clear- 
ness and fluency in oral and written expression are demanded in 
all classrooms will such instruction really function. In other words, 
it is held that boys and girls will ordinarily acquire a mastery of 
the vernacular only when, and if, constant and persevering atten- 
tion is paid to their habits of speech and writing in courses other 
than those devoted solely to the teaching of English. In so far 
as instruction in English is concerned with the inculcation of right 
habits of expression the problem then is regarded as one which 
concerns the school as a whole, not a single department in the 
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school. It follows, naturally, that if each department does its part 
in making correct habits of speech and writing habitual, the time 
now required for such instruction by departments of English can 
be reduced and educational economy can thereby be promoted. 

These views explain in part the emphasis placed upon the ex- 
pressional side of the work in aU courses in the University of Chi- 
cago High School. In the teaching of the social studies attention 
is given throughout the year to proper methods of making outlines, 
taking notes, and organizing material. Such elements of social 
courtesy as the indication of sentence and paragraph units, and 
the observance of the ordinary rules of punctuation, grammar, and 
capitalization are insisted upon. Papers which co>me to the 
teacher in careless and incorrect form are regarded as unac- 
ceptable and are returned for rewriting. In some instances, pupils 
have been required to rewrite papers as many as four or five times 
because of errors in English. These instances, however, are ex- 
ceptional ; the return of a paper because of violations of the ordi- 
nary decencies in expression usually results in rapid improvement, 
especially in the case of mistakes due to carelessness. 

Training in oral expression also constitutes an important feature 
of the work in all courses. While the social-science classroom is 
looked upon primarily as a laboratory and therefore as a place for 
study, there are times when oral expression has the right of way. 
The usual practice at these times is for pupils to stand before the 
class and present their understanding of a topic in a weU-organized 
floor-talk- When this plan was first introduced — some five years 
ago — ^many of the pupils had difficulty in speaking upon a subject 
in an effective way for as long as two minutes; at the present time 
it is not uncommlon for juniors and seniors to be able to discuss a 
topic in floor-talks of from ten to twenty minutes. Instruction in 
this work includes such items as organization of mjaterial, clearness 
of enunciation, co^ect standing position, avoidance of pitfaUs of 
speech, and pleasing address and presentation. 

In this connection it should be noted, finally, that insistence 
upon clarity of expression is productive of clarity of thought. It 
is no exaggeration to say that an inability to explain a matter 
clearly usually indicates a lack of clearness of comprehension. Cer- 
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tainly, to reverse the statement, a convincing proof of a pupil’s 
mastery of a topic is his power to explain it clearly to some one 
else. Stress on this matter is regarded as essential, then, not mjerely 
because it is valuable as instruction in English, but because it con- 
stitutes a vital phase of the learning process. It, too, promotes 
economy in education. 

In so ffir as suitable material is available, wide reading is en- 
couraged and provided for in aU our courses in the social studies. 
In the history classes, for example, the work is carried on almost 
wholly by the library method. At the beginning of the study of 
a topic each pupil is given as a guide for work mimeographed 
sheets containing a list of the minimal essentials, suggestions for 
supplementary projects, and a wide list of reading references. 
These references include citations to standard textbooks, extensive 
histories, biographies, contemporary narratives, orations, and his- 
torical novels. Although the opportunity is limited, owing to the 
paucity of such appropriate reading material, use is also made of 
poems and dramas. Among the references for the study of the 
slavery controversy, for instance, are speeches by Lincoln, Douglas, 
and Webster; novels such as Stowe’s Uncle Tom^s Cabin, Church- 
ill’s The Crisis, Johnston’s The Long Roll; contemJporary narra- 
tives like Chestnut’s A Diary of Dixie, Schurz’s Reminiscences, 
Dawson’s A Confederate GirVs Diary; selections from such poems 
as Lowell ^s Biglow Papers and Whittier’s Voices of Freedom; and 
a drama like Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln, This arrangement, 
it wiU be seen, tends not only to vitalize the work in history, but 
also to promote in a practical way correlation with the reading 
phase of English. 

The opportunity for educational economy has proved to be 
greatest in the course in Community-Life English. This course, 
as already stated, is an introductory study of society which pro- 
vides an abundance of mlaterial suitable for instruction in both the 
reading and expressional phases of English. So satisfactory from 
the standpoint of both civics and English has it proved that for 
four years it has served as a combination course in the two sub- 
jects. This arrangement has resulted in the saving of a year of 
instructional time. In addition, it has enriched the work in both 
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English, and civics. A brief examination of the character of the 
reading and instruction which obtains in most traditional courses 
in English and in civics vdll help to clarify this last statement. 

The reading in the traditional English course is usually cen- 
tered upon the classics and includes in general only imaginative 
selections — ^poems, dramas, and novels — ^with now and then an essay 
or an oration. With occasional exceptions the fields of travel, his- 
tory, biography, and science are untouched. In such courses, as 
a rule, emphasis is placed upon literary form rather than upon 
content, under the mistaken notion that this is the way to develop 
an appreciation or liking for beUes-lettres. The result may be 
gauged by the indifference to the classics which appears in the 
voluntary reading of the average boy or girl, young man or young 
woman, who has been introduced to the great literary masterpieces 
by the analsdieal or anatomical method. Those who doubt that this 
indifference exists need only stand at the counter of a public li- 
brary and note the books in demand. 

The reading prescribed in the mjajority of civics courses is 
equally unproductive. Here the material provided is almost wholly 
of the factual or informational sort found in the average textbook; 
in many instances, the reading is limited to the text. In most of 
these books the treatment of topics consists largely of abstractions 
and generalizations. Naturally, when supplementary material is 
so restricted, the study of civics, so far as reading is concerned, 
tends to become like the desert and its real mgnifieanee remains 
too often quite unintelligible to the average boy or girl. 

Now, whatever the value of an analytical study of the classics 
miay be — ^and that there is value for advanced pupils in such a 
study wiU scarcely be questioned — ^and whatever the utility of an 
abstract discussion of civics may be — ^and of its value one may 
entertain serious doubts — ^this type of instruction and material 
should not play a dominant part in the instruction of boys and 
girls of junior-high-school age and interests. During these years,- 
if pupils are to become lovers of good literature, books, as Herbert 
V. Coryell says, must “be read as wholes, loved as wholes, and 
lived with as whples. They were not meant to be chopped up into 
small lesson sections and studied by the aid of a classical dictionary; 
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[even] students of literature will not be stirred deeply by any sucb 
procedure/ In like manner, if reading is to contribute to make 
civics the vital and interesting subject it should be, it should con- 
sist of an abundant supply of concrete descriptive and illuminative 
mlaterial. 

The meeting of this two-fold need in English and in civics has 
been an ever-present purpose in planning the readings for Com- 
munity-Life English. When pupils begin the study of a major 
topic in the course, they are given an extensive book-list, containing 
from fifty to two hundred titles, each of which throws some light 
on the theme to be studied. These references are grouped in three 
large categories. The first of these, called study references, is made 
up of the type of material ordinarily used to supplement the civics 
text — ^parallel text accounts, pamphlets, bulletins, and detailed ex- 
pository and descriptive discussions. The second consists of selec- 
tions from the more graphic and interesting works in biography, 
history, travel, and essay. The third group, styled imaginative 
literature, is composed of novels, short stories, poems, and plays 
which illustrate the topic in question. 

In the study of a topic like immigration, for example, the in- 
formjation which is obtained from the text and references like Orthos 
Our Foreigners and DuPuy ’s TJnde Sam’s Modern Miracles is sup- 
plemented by the concrete descriptions of immligrant experiences 
contained in books like Bok’s The Americanization of Edwai'd Boh, 
Panunzio^s The Soul of an Immigrant, Antin^s The Promised Land, 
McClure’s My Autobiography, Riis’ The Making of an American, 
and Steiner’s From Alien io Citizen. Added to readings like these 
are the vivid portrayals of the dreams and hardships, victories and 
defeats, of the foreign-born as pictured in such stories, poems, and 
plays as Edith Miniter’s Our Naputshi Neighbors, Myra Kelly’s 
Little Aliens, Willa Gather’s My Antonia, Robert Schauffler’s Scum 
o’ the Earth, Daniel Henderson’s The Alien, and Israel Zangwill’s 
The Melting Pot. The boy or girl who has studied imjniigration 
in this manner not only finds it vital and interesting, but also as 

®T7ie OMooh (February 1, 1922), Vol. CXXXI, p. 189. Mr. CoryelPs 
article, ‘^Killing the Classics, should be read by all teachers who love 
worthy literature. 
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a rule is awakened to an intelligent and sympathetic attitude upon 
the subject. 

The course has been successful in stimulating the reading of 
pupils and in cultivating in them a liMng for good literature. In 
the last semester for which the records are available (February to 
June, 1922), the miaimal number of pages read by any pupil in 
an eighth-grade class containing twenty-six boys and girls, was 
2,503, the maximal was 17,249, the miedian was 4,674.5, and the 
average was 5,080.8.^ This reading, it should be remembered, was 
done during a single semester of seventeen weeks. Since the pupils 
are told that the requirement in reading will be met if they give 
an average of half an hour a day outside of class to the titles on 
the book-list, it is apparent that the bulk of their lading is of a 
voluntary nature. 

What pupils do when entirely free from the direct influence 
of the school, however, affords the best evidence of its effect or 
non-effect upon their tastes. For this reason the following in- 
cident is pertinent. During a recent vacation of eight or ten days 
(preceding which nothing had been said about reading) all but 
one of a class of twenty-five pupils read from two hundred to 
twenty-five hundred pages each ; the average per pupil was about 
eight hundred pages. Most of this reading was m worth-while 
literature: among the titles reported were Thackeray’s Vanity 
Fair, Kipling’s The Light that Failed, Osborne’s Within Prison 
Walls, Eliot’s Bomola, Dumas’ The Count of Monte Cristo, Porter’s 
Scottish Chiefs, Dickens’ Oliver Twist, Goldsmith’s The Vicar of 
Wakefield and Hugo’s Les Misirables. Although this result can- 
not be attributed solely to the stimulus furnished by Community- 
Life English, the evidence seems to indicate a connection between 
the two. With two exceptions all of the books named above were 
on the book-lists and all had been the subject of enthusiastic com- 
ment by members of the class. The boy who confessed that before 
he took the course the only books he cared for “were cheap books 
that were utterly useless,” but who found during the year that 

^For detailed statistics of the reading of various classes since the experi- 
ment was begun, see my ^^Opportunities for Correlation between Community 
Life and English,^' School Beviev) (January, 1922), Vol. XXX, pp. 31-35. 
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other books were ‘‘very interesting’’ is not the only instance of 
a pupil’s saying, as be did, “I am! glad I have developed this taste. ’ ’ 

In the expressional side of the work, the results secured from 
Community-Life English have proved equally encouraging. Pupils 
who have found it hard to talk or write on the subjects ordinarily 
suggested in traditional English classes have had little difficulty 
as a rule in finding “something to say” on social-science topics. 
The reason for this is not obscure: everyone is interested iu things 
which concern him and with which he has had experience. As 
pointed out earlier, the topics which enter into Community-Life 
English are of this type ; they are weU suited, therefore, for com- 
position purposes. If a pupil feels that the members of the class 
are genuinely interested in what he has to contribute (and they 
are likely to be interested if he really has something to contribute), 
and if he knows that he has somiething to contribute (and this 
is likely to be the case if he has had experience in the topic or has 
read widely upon it), the composition problem will in large part 
be solved; for true expression always results if the speaker or 
writer has a social purpose and confronts a genuine audience 
situation. 

In fact, when the significance of social-science material is 
brought home to boys and girls, it will be found productive of 
expression. Its suitability for developing skill in exposition, de- 
scription, and argumentation is obvious. It has shown its value 
in equal degree in those forms of composition sometimes called 
‘imaginative’ or (mistakenly) ‘creative’ — poems, plays, essays, and 
short stories. The following themes, slightly edited for the correc- 
tion of obvious errors, may serve as examples of the work of the 
pupils. In some cases it has been impossible, owing to lack of 
space, to include the whole composition. The first theme was writ- 
ten in connection with the study of the family. 

Theodoee Roosevelt: The Ideal Father 

WTienever I think of Mr, Roosevelt, I think of him more as a father thaTi 
I do as a statesman, an author, or a hunter. 

Mir. Roosevelt always thought first of his family and what would be best 
for them. His main thought dweUed with his family constantly and whenever 
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lie w£is separated from them he wrote them letters such as anyoue would he 
proud to receive. 

He was never too dignified nor too busy to notice children. They were 
to him the most precious things on earth, and whether they were alley young- 
sters from the slums or the children of multi-millionaires, he was always inter- 
ested in their doings and ready to join them in play if they asked him. He 
would play with all children as one of them, and if they regarded him as 
superior to themselves he felt hurt. One of his children's greatest pleasures 
was waiting with ammunition until their father came upstairs at night and 
then showering him with pillows. After this, they were certain that he would 
play with them, or read, or do whatever they wanted him to do until bedtime. 
Through reading and telling them tales of the jungle, the west, and hunting, 
he developed in the boys a love of all nature. It was never beneath him to 
play tag over the haystacks at Sagamore Hill, or run races, or go head over 
heels down a hiU. At one time he even acted in a vaudeville that the children 
gave in the old bam. 

He had the highest regard for his family and tried always to do what 
was best for them. He never allowed wine at the table, when the children 
were present, except on Thanksgiving or Christmas, because he didn’t think 
it best for the children. I don’t mean that he spoiled his children, because 
that was what he didn’t do. If they were naughty or quarreled or disobeyed 
their parents, they got what they deserved. He brought his children up to 
be fine, clean, and wholesome men and women. All of the boys fought in the 
war in France, while the girls worked in various ways here in America. 

Altogether Mr. Eoosevelt can well be used as the idol and the pattern 
of all American fathers. 

As an illustration of the way in which the wide reading in the 
course is of value in developing skill in simple literary criticism, 
the following extract from a pupiPs theme — ^reproduced without 
the slightest alteration — ^has interest; unfortunately, lack of space 
prevents the printing of the entire composition. It was written 
in connection with the study of the topic ''Protection.’’ 

The Detective in Fiction 

I suppose all who have read the series of detective stories exploiting 
Sherlock Holmes will agree with me that he is perhaps the best of fiction 
detectives. Of course the fluency of Conan Doyle’s literary style has much 
to do with the fascination of his creation. Yet aside from this, Doyle’s hero 
has many qualities to recommend him. In the first place, Sherlock Holmes is 
more natural and human than his fellow sleuths. Many fiction detectives are 
more like Hindoo magicians than common, ordinary mortals. Secondly, Sher- 
lock Holmes stands forth in prominence because his creator has not muddled 
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him up with any silly romances. Eomances are all right in their place, in a 
love story, but they are abominable in a detective story except, perhaps as 
sub-plots. And thirdly, Sherlock Holmes is a splendid detective because he 
knows how to keep his mouth closed. A great many fiction detectives are 
responsible for most of the ''conversation^^ in their respective books. An 
over-loquacious detective is as bad as a love-sick one. Hamlet could get up 
and soliloquize for a page or two on whether "to be or not to be’^ and get 
away with it, but a detective can’t 

The reader of fiction may always take it for granted that the many 
initial clues will lead to nothing. But the real detectives often solve cases 
from early clues. Few detective stories are written in which the first clues 
are really valuable for the simple reason that the readers have been so 
trained that they would be terribly angry with themselves and the author if 
the first clues should turn the trick. Those who read detective stories must 
therefore read of the sleuth whom the author purposely keeps in suspense 
until the last page. The reason for my great admiration of Sherlock Holmes 
is because he is one of few detectives who works his way up faithfully from 
early clues. Unlike most of the detectives in fiction he solves the mystery 
step by step from the first clue instead of, as in most detective stories, step 
by banister. For the detective of fiction, with but few exceptions, takes one 
step, takes two steps and then slides back down the "suspense banister” 
to where he started. 

It is interesting to compare one detective in fiction with another; it is 
interesting to compare the fiction detective with the real detective; it is 
interesting to note that some detective stories are famous largely because of 
the detective who solves the case; but after all it is the case rather than 
the detective that makes for interest, for a case of deeply entangled mystery 
arouses tense excitement regardless as to how or by whom it is being un- 
ravelled. 

The topic of industry’’ has proved especially valuable for com- 
position purposes. Even the pupils who seldom become enthusi- 
astic over anything are with rare exceptions aroused to interest and 
effort here. Indications of this interest can be seen in the themes 
below. The first two were written by pupils of mediocre rank; 
the third by one who stands somewhat higher. Space permits 
the printing of only a short passage from each theme. Different 
types of themes have been selected so as to illustrate the suit- 
ability of social-science material for various forms of expression. 
The little play, of which only the opening lines are given, was so 
enthusiastically received by the class that it was later staged by 
several of the pupils as an after-school entertainment. 
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POTTEBT 

Wliat would the housewife of today do without dishes! Would she cook 
the food and demand that her husband eat it out of the frying pan? Or 
would she flounder about and say she eouldn^t possibly live without dishes? 
What did primitive man do before pottery was discovered? He received his 
roasted meat in chunks, like the Indian of yesterday, and ate it without the 
use of dishes or forks. 

But one day many, many years ago someone saw a mass of clay with 
,a small stream of water filtering through it. By chance this mass of clay 
caught his eye and he picked up a bit to see what it was. He found that it 
was soft and could be easily moulded. He fashioned a rude cup from it and 
placed it on a stone, laughing at what fate had done. A day or two later 
he passed near by and saw his cup still there, unmarred and dry. He picked 
it up and filled it with water. Joyl the water did not leak. He rushed to 
the camp and told of his discovery. Many years later, a clay pot was dropped, 
by accident, into the fire. After the fire had been demolished, the pot was 
found, much harder than the old kind. This, too, was a great discovery and 
after this time, food could be cooked directly on the fire. 

Pottery has developed to such a degree that today we find fine dishes 
on the table for daily use. To make pots, vases, etc., modem potters still 
employ the old methods. This pottery is sturdier and, although not quite 
as graceful as the table dishes, it is in every way as beautiful. . . . 


Childeen op Toni 
OHABAOITESS 

Mrs. Bonavan .....the mother 

Mary EUen .her daughter 

Nora another daughter 

The Brat Nora's son 


SCENE 

i A room in the basement of a frame shack. At center back is a door 
from which can be seen three or four steps leading up to sidewalk. At the 
right of the door is a large window that lets in but feeble light, it is so dirty. 
To the left of door is a small table on which is a mouldy crust of bread, a 
few scraps of meat, and a boy's red flannel diirt. Before the window is a 
shake-down bed seemingly covered with all the clothing and rags in the 
family. In the middle of the room is a small table on which is a smoky 
kerosene lamp and a small family Bible. At the right is a door leading to 
another basement room. To the left of the table is a large wooden wash-tub 
from which comes a cloud of steam. Against the wall at left, about the center 
of the room, is a two burner oil stove on which is a large boiler. Two or 
three chairs are standing about the room. The air is steamy and there is 
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a musty odor. Strung at the right back is a rope on which clothes are drying. 

It is late afternoon in the early part of December. 

Mrs. Donavan is bending over the wash-tub, rubbing clothes. She is a 
small, thin, woman whose hair is scraggling from under a night-cap giving 
her a slouchy appearance. In the corner of her right eye is a wart which 
gives her a sinister look. At the table, reading a soiled fashion magazine, 
Mary Ellen, her daughter, is sitting. She is eighteen years of age, a coarse, 
loosely built girl. 

Mary E. — ^Ma, (waits for answer) O ma! (still no answer) Ain’t this a swell ,, 
dress? (Gets up and shows her mother a picture in the magazine.) 
Mrs. D. — (without looking) Shore an’ is it the likes of you to be lookin’ at 
drisses when you poor ould mither is serubbin’ of her hands off? 
But then, ye’re all the same, John, Baby, Nora, and now you. 
Shore an’ if it wasn’t fer yere mither where ’d ye be now? An’ 
whin I was your age, wasn’t it the likes of me to take care of me 
tin brithers and sisters, much less look at drisses in a magazine 
that cost twice as much as a loaf of bread. Go ’long wid yere 
foolishness! For free months now ye ain’t brought me in a cint. 
Mary E. — (shrugs her shoulders, She is apparently used to threats such as 
this and knows this story by heart. She goes back to her reading. 
Suddenly she gets an idea). Mai 0 Mai Gimme a quarter? 

Mks, D. — ^Andade ye’ll not git anither cent from me, now, and didn’t I just 
end tellxn’ ye ye’d not git a cent or a bite till ye found a job? 


What Is Success? 

It’s doing your job the best you can 
And being just to your fellowman; 

It’s making money, but holding friends. 

And staying true to your aims and ends; 

It’s figuring how and learning why, 

And looking forward and thinking high; 

It’s being clean and playing fair; 

It’s laughing lightly at Dame Despair; 

It’s looking up at the stars above, 

And drinking deeply of life and love; 

It’s struggling on with the will to win, 

But taking loss with a cheerful grin; 

It’s sharing sorrow and worth and mirth 
And making better this good old earth; 

Its serving, striving, through strain and stress, 
It’s doing your noblest — ^that’s Success! 
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la the reorganization of the social studies in the University of 
Chicago High School educational economy has been a constant and 
continnons consideration. In the four-year sequence which is now 
provided, two years — ^the second and third — are devoted primarily 
to history; during these two years economic and social matters 
receive chief stress. The other two years — ^the first and the fourth 
— are given to the study of the social sciences other than history; 
in this study, however, a large use is made of historical material. 
In each course an effort is made to correlate the work with English : 
correct oral and written expression is looked upon as essential. 
Economy in education seems to be promoted by this four-year 
sequence in the following ways : first, by the combination of Eng- 
lish and social science in the introductory course in Community 
Life, a combination which enriches both subjects and in addition 
saves a year of instructional time; second, by the exclusion of 
unimportant data from the minimjal essentials which comprise the 
units of each course ; third, by the attention given to matters or- 
dinarily left to the care of the English Department, a practice 
which, from the standpoint of English, is wasteful in its failure to 
make correct expression habitual and, from the standpoint of so- 
cial science, is wasteful in its non-insistence on that clarity of 
thought which obtains only when there is clarity of expression. 



CHAPTER VIII 


A PROGRAM FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


E. W. Hatch 

Instructor in Citizenship, Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Ten years ago the term ‘social studies’ had little, if any, definite 
connotation. Then, in 1915, came the bulletin on “Community 
Civics,” followed two years later by the report on the “Teaching 
of the Social Studies.” These bulletins aroused much discussion 
and no little constructive experimentation. Before this, history, 
with smatterings of incidental geography and government, had 
filled the entire field. Within the past ten years, however, various 
groups have made their demands on “history,” each desirous of 
lopping off a more or less definite sector for itseK. The first to 
attack was the political scientist who desired his own place in the 
curriculum. He was followed by the economist, the sociologist, and 
the geographer. Most of these attacks have come from the en- 
trenched positions of nationally organized associations. Keeently 
each of these groups has put forward its program for the schools. 
The chief points of difference with these specialists lie in the se- 
lection of subject matter and in emphasis. Each in his own way 
is a special pleader for his own subject. The problenL is further 
complicated by the attack of educators and psychologists on the 
method of teaching these subjects, while the administrator waits 
with what resignation he can command, hoping that some semblance 
of order will come out of all this disagreement and confusion. 

This brief introductory statement is necessary if one is to un- 
derstand the conditions out of which the need has arisen for a 
constructive program in the field of the social studies. At the 
outset I wish to make my position clear, namely, that I am not so 
much interested in “the social studies” as in “a social science.” 
I am not one of those who believe in history or civics or geography 
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or any subject for its own sake. As a teacher of yonth I do not 
have the specialist’s interest in any of these subjects of study. I 
want to see the various tributaries — ^history, geography, civics, 
economics, sociology — each contributing to one main stream. This 
means a reorganization of worth-while materials in all these fields. 
Some of us have felt for a long time that a large percentage of the 
details of history is valueless, that much of formal geography is 
equally worthless, and that altogether too large an amount of the 
old instruction in government never has carried over into con- 
structive citizenship. 

Not only do we desire a reorganization of subject matter to 
meet the needs of the growing child, but we ever realize that he 
is growing, and that our method of approach in presenting further 
materials necessary for his growth is of the utmost importance. 
This is not the old controversial issue of materials vs. miethod. It 
is materials and method; the bow and the cord, ^'useless one with- 
out the other.” 


Eeorganization or Subject Matter 

Although my own contribution to this discussion lies primarily 
in the field of method, I should like to pause here to point out very 
briefly the materials of history, civics, and geography which I 
should attempt to fuse into a single or unit course for the junior- 
high-school grades. 

Grade VII 

History: The World to 1789. 

Geography: The Mediterranean basin ; Western Europe; early 
trade routes; Latin America and Eastern North America. 

Civics: The significance of the attempts at self-government in 
the old world. The beginning of communities in the new 
world; colonial practices; local history. 

Practice in group organization : Current events. 

Grade YIII 

History: The World since 1789. (The whole field viewed in 
relation to the United States.) 
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Geography : The Near and Far East ; The new Europe and its 
expansion. Physical and industrial geography of the U. S. 

Civics: The growth of nationalism; the development of con- 
stitutional government; the march of democracy. How we 
are governed : city, state, and nation. 

Projects in citizenship; Current events. 

Grade IX 

History: A Survey of Modern World Relationships. 

Geography: A World Survey; expanding commercial interests. 

Civics: Elementary social, political and economic problems. 
Projects in citizenship. Current events. 

(Note: Three-fifths of the present time allotment for these 
three subjects should be in double supervised study periods, 
and the balance single periods with each day of the week 
provided for. There should be a running-fire of citizenship 
projects or activities all through these grades.) 

It vrill be recalled that the Committee on History and Education 
for Citizenship proposed for the Xth year a course in Modern 
World History with emphasis on political, social, and economic 
development. For the Xlth grade this Committee would continue 
the conventional course in United States history and civics, thus 
leaving the Xllth grade open for The Problems of Democracy. 

Most of the discussion aroused by this report has centered 
around matters of content and emphasis. It is the purpose of 
article, however, to present the question of method and to point 
out the possibilities that lie in the adaptation of the project point 
of view as a method of approach in the teaching of these social 
studies. 

As a teacher of history for many years I have come to feel that 
history is not doing for our young citizens what the Committee of 
Seven said history should do. That report, issued in 1899, has 
come to be looked upon by many of us as the ‘Old Testament’ of 
the history teacher. It contained much that was, and still is, ex- 
cellent. For instance, under the*caption of Training for Citizen- 
sMp we note the following as objectives of history: “It is true 
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that any sabject which aids the pupil to think correctly, to he 
accurate and painstaking, which aw'akens his interest in books and 
gives him resources within himself, in reality fits him, for good and 
useful citizenship.” “History cultivates the judgment by leadiug 
pupils to see the relation between cause and effect.” “The power 
of gathering information is important . . . but the power of naing 
information is of greater importance.” “A no less important re- 
sult of history study is the training which pupils receive iu the 
handling of books.” “History is also helpful in developing the 
scientific habit of thought.” “The thoughtful teacher of experi- 
ence will say that these prime requisites of wholesome education 
mjay in some measure be cultivated; and that when opportunity 
for comparative work is given in the later years historical-minded- 
ness may be so developed as materially to influence the character 
and habits of the pupil. 

“The thoughtful teacher of experience wiU say,” in fact is 
saying, that these objectives, splendid in themselves in training 
citizens, are not realized from the study of history as it is generally 
taught in our high schools to-day. Dr. Tuell raises this very ques- 
tion in the opening words of the preface to her helpful and for- 
wjard-looking book. The Study of Nations.^ “History in the schools 
has recently been put on the defensive, challenged as a failure in 
its civic functions. Its established theory in the minds of its critics 
crumbles for lack of definite social purpose.” 

An Experiment in History Teaching 

In this connection I wish to speak of an experiment in history 
teaching that we have been trjdng out at the Horace Mann School. 
It is a course in Modern European History (1815-1922), and the 
class is in the last year of the junior high school. We have taken 
as our objectives the citizenship concomitants of the Comjmittee of 
Seven, as listed above, and our general method from John Dewey ; 
“The true starting point of history is always some present-day 

’■W. H. Kilpatrick. “'Wliat shall we seek from a history project?” The 
Ristorioal Outlook June, 1922. 

“Harriet E. Tuell, The Study of Nations: An Experiment in Social Edu- 
cation (Riverside Educational Monographs). 
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situation/' Realizing that, if this method were followed, the class 
would not have the customary chart and guide in the form of the 
chronologically arranged text, the instructor outlined at the start 
for his own guidance the main forces at work during the period 
he was developing. It Was his hope to leave definite imipressions of 
these forces, which he listed in his record book as follows: (1) 
The Industrial Revolution, (2) The Growth of Nationalism, (3) 
The Expansion of Europe, (4) The March of Democracy, (5) The 
New Europe. First came a quick review of the leading events of 
the eighteenth century and these with dates were arranged in a 
chronological bird's-eye-view chart, with space reserved for the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries to be filled in as the work 
progressed. A civic notebook was kept by each member of the 
class and this became the seed-bed of many of our projects. A 
special shelf was reserved for us in the library, and in addition to 
these reference books, the class subscribed to a current events bulle- 
tin, and used freely newspapers, weeklies, magazines, and several 
of the standard general reference works and encyclopaedias. Early 
in the year we organized in a parliamentary manner with chair- 
man, secretary, and activities comknittees, determined by our needs. 
Then we pictured Europe as it was after the Congress of Vienna, 
and each student prepared a colored map of Europe in 1815. 

The Method op Attack 

With this as background we were ready to ‘hop off.' The 
special method determined upon by the instructor was the project 
method of approach as advocated by Kilpatrick.^ Now, it is not 
my contention that we lived up to all the requirements or possi- 
bilities of the project method. We tried, however, in each case 
to get as large an amount of the essential four steps — “purposing, 
planning, execution, and judgment" — as possible into each project, 
and the more we succeeded in doing this, the better were our 
results. 

The initial project required considerable ‘setting of the scen- 
ery' on the part of the instructor, but the one finally determined 

*W. H. Kilpatrick. project method/' Teachers College Becord. Sept., 
1918 . ^ / 
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upon was this: “The progress of labor and how it affects us to- 
day.” This is as the class worded it. They gave as their reasons 
for this particular selection their desire to “understand something 
of the causes of the dispute between labor and capital,” “the 
meaning of certain terms which they heard or came across in their 
reading,” 6.g., collective bargaining, open-shop, injunction, I. W. 
W., Bolshevism, etc. ; their natural desire to “comprehend the con- 
versation at home” and to “understand the significance of the 
cartoons they saw in the newspapers and weeklies.” In this par- 
ticular case we followed the chronological method, beginning with 
the story of the wonderful inventions of the last of the eighteenth 
century. Their civic notebooks swelled with dippings on the labor 
problem ; there was much open discussion in class ; a cartoon was 
brought in each day, its significance explained and placed in the 
“cartoon comer.” The teacher was astonished many tinms at 
their grasp of points at issue. They said they talked it over at 
home and read the newspapers and weeklies more. They told each 
other of good material they found. On almost any day eight or 
ten different sources, other than the text, were referred to by 
members of the class. 

To be sure, this took time. I see by my record that we began 
this project on October 10 and finished it November 14. At the 
end of the work a committee was duly appointed to organize, in 
summary form, the material gathered in building up the project. 
This was mimeographed and each student was ^ven a copy for 
her note-book. They called it their “irreducible minimum.” 

The next project entered an entirely different field, and one 
the instructor approached with certain tremblings of spirit: “"Why 
is Ireland demanding Home Rule?” We had hardly started out 
when someone observed that many people in Ireland did not want 
Home Rule. So they reworded their project — a false plan, you 
see — ^and started in once more. We had not gone far when my 
fears were justified. Peeling ran high with some of the pupUs, 
and comments were made on both sides of the question in no un- 
certain tones — a real social situation. After one of these outbursts 
the instructor at the next meeting of the class took the occasion to 
read Franklin’s plea for harmony at the Constitutional Conven- 
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tion. He mlade no comment or preachinent. But there was no 
question of its direct application. Light, not heat” was placed 
upon our ^ ' Watch this spot ! ’ ^ board. The class rallied to the ideal ; 
the social disapproval of the group was manifest whenever anyone 
broke out after that, and when we came to the end of the project 
they wished to carry it further with a good debate. A class dis- 
cussion was held with the president in the chair to ascertain whether 
or not this could be done on the ‘‘Light, not heat” basis, and the 
“light” won. So speakers were chosen by the debating committee 
to defend the three aspects of the situation, present status, Home- 
Rule, and independence. 

The test at the end of the work wjas this: “What are the pos- 
sible solutions of the Irish question? Which do you favor and 
why?” Throughout the developing of this project the teacher had 
in mind bigger things than fact content. He was after tolerance, 
courteous tone of voice, balanced judgment, and open-mindedness, 
with convictions based on facts. 

Another project which the class worked out this year was: 
“How was Switzerland able to maintain her neutrality during the 
World War?” In this last project a most interesting and natural 
discussion arose over the Swiss compulsory military system. Would 
it not be a good plan for the United States to adopt such a system? 
The class was fairly evenly divided, so each wing chose two cham- 
pions and the debating committee arranged a meeting. 

One day while this Switzerland project was under discussion a 
visitor remarked at the end of the hour: “I came in a little late, 
and although I have listened intently for nearly forty minutes, I 
do not know now whether this is a class in geography, history, or 
civics.” I could not help him out much in giving himl the proper 
label, but asked in my turn if the project could be answered with- 
out some study of the geography, history and government of 
Switzerland? At least we felt that they were all “grist to our 
mill;” and this points out, by the way, a perfectly natural and 
not a dragged-in correlation, a fusion, in fact, of materials from 
all three fields. 

Other worth-while projects were proposed and carried through 
by the class before the end of the year. For example : 
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1. How' did France become a permanent republic? 

2. How did constitutional government come to England? 

3. How did Italy become something more than ^ ‘ a geographical 

expression?’’ 

4. Why is Japan one of the five leading nations of the League ? 

5. Is Canada a self-governing state? 

6. Why is Poland demanding her ^'ancient rights and privi- 

leges?” I 

7. The League of Nations: What is it? 

Many such pertinent questions as these, which bear directly 
upon the social, political, and economic phases of modem life, rise 
very naturally to the lips of pupils awake to present-day condi- 
tions. It is one of the chief duties of the teacher to stimulate these 
natural interests and then guide them intelligently. To be sure, 
the teacher himself should understand very definitely what he is 
driving at and where he is going. He should have so chartered the 
course that at the end of the year’s work the class would have 
‘‘covered essentials,” although in no page-by-page fashion. 

Some will criticize such teaching as this by saying it is a ‘hit-or- 
miss’ method; there will be ‘chronological confusion’ and ^no sem- 
blance of order in the assembling of historical data.’ 

Thorndike, speaking of the logical versus the psychological in 
history teaching, says: “It has, indeed, seemed indubitable to 
teachers as well as to writers of textbooks, that the student should 
begin where the country began. But what has seemed so sure is 
very questionable. The pupil actually begins with knowledge of 
the present condition of his own environment, plus a variable and 
chaotic acquaintance through talk and books, with facts located 
vaguely in other places and earlier times. Perhaps the story of 
the voyage of the parents of some pupil in the class should precede 
that of the voyage of Columbus.” 

“Chronological confusion” and “disordered historical data” 
comie often enough to the best pupils of the best regulated classes 
taught in the old formal method — ^witness the position of history 
at the bottom of the list in the College Entrance Board examina- 
tions. Moreover, the chronological chart, referred to above, was 
devised so to arrange leading events and great movements that 
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their proper relationship would be seen, just as the mosaic, built 
up piece by piece, brings out at the end the completed figure. 

It is also the opinion of educators that on the basis of ‘^informa- 
tion’’ or “fact content” the sum total will be as great under this 
mjethod, and will be so developed and arranged as to be more ready 
for use and consequently better retained in memory. The sum- 
mary, or “irreducible minimum!,” built up at the end of each 
project, prevents the informational material from becoming 
scattered. This class was tested at the end of the year’s work by 
an examination set by other instructors, and the “fact-content” 
measured up very satisfactorily with that of other classes, not 
taught by the project method, covering the sani,e field. 

Others object to this method on the ground that it takes a 
great deal of time both in class and in preparation on the part of 
the teacher. Both these statements are undoubtedly true. The 
experiment has shown, however, that as the work progresses the 
class comes to work more speedily. They grow more accustomed 
to using their historical tools, and we find out quite frequently how 
a tool used in solving one project is employed again in helping to 
fashion another. For example, they understood the meaning of 
the term “economic boycott” in their study of the League of Na- 
tions, because they had used that term in the project on the Prog- 
ress of Labor. It was a very interesting thing to note their adapta- 
bility in using these cross-reference tools. 

Others are skeptical about the use of such a method as this 
with the “average public school pupil.” I have taught in public 
schools for fifteen years and have no fears on this particular point. 
The fact that in our cosmopolitan; high schools the pupil body 
comes in contact more directly with a greater variety of outside 
interests than does the pupil body in an exclusive school, would be 
a distinct advantage for the former in arousing interest and in 
building on this interest. The fact that the method advocated 
would necessitate adequately trained teachers is not a valid argu- 
ment against the method itself. This is an old complaint, and a 
real one, and our administrators are faced to-day, as never before, 
with the problem of securing properly trained teachers in the 
social studies field. Professor Parker makes the statement that it 
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will take four years of training in service in order to prepare 
teachers so that they can handle the project method. 

The writer is aw.are that there is little that is new in this par- 
ticular approach. Others have pointed out the distinction between 
the ^assimilative^ and the ‘cold storage’ methods in history teach- 
ing. This is simply one experiment where the project has been 
used as a basis in the developing of a particular period in history. 
As an experiment it is open to criticisms and it welcomes them. 
After three years of careful open-minded observation of this 
method, it is my belief that the results justify the conclusion that 
as an educative process it is worth giving a wider application. It 
leads the pupils to purpose intelligently and then guides them in 
planning and executing the particular project in hand. They find 
out how to get the information they need in the natural way, while 
the classroom discussions and debates develop independent judg- 
ment and open-mindedness. 

Class Organization of a Froject Studied in 1$$0: The i/rreduoible mwmvm** 
‘^Why Japan is a ^ world power* and what are her relations 
with the United States?** 

I. Geograpliy 

A. Position — ^just off the northern coast of China in the Pacific Ocean. 

B. Area — about size of California 

C. Surface 

1. Mountainous — volcanic origin 

2. Irregular coast line 

3. Numerous rivers 

D. Principal Cities 

1. Tokyo (capital) 

2. Tokohama 

3. Nagasaki 

E. Industries 

1. Agriculture 

a. Bice 

h. Tea 

c. Camphor 

d. Silk 

2. Pishing 

3. Mining 

a. Small deposits of gold, silver, and copper 

4. Manufacturing 
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II. National Characteristics 

A. Bacial Stock (see history) 

B. Characteristics of race 

1. Patriotism almost a religion 

2. Very great sensitiveness on points of national and personal 

honor 

3. Eesentment of any slights by Occidental nations 

4. Social and economic fellowship 

5. Politeness and good form 

6. Love of beauty 

7. Ability and willingness to adopt and adapt methods, ideas, 

institutions from other countries. 

C. Manners and Customs 

1. Dress 

a. Kimono, national costume 

2. Homelife 

a. Much is thought by Japanese of home and family 

3. Position of women 

a. More respected and more rights granted to them since 
Japan ^s change 

Eeligion 

1. Shintoism 

a. Beverence for ancestors and nation 

b. The national and original religion 

2. Buddhism 

a. Code of morals 

b. Introduced from India. 

c. Beligion of Common People 

3. Confucianism 

a. Code of morals 

b. Introduced from China 

c. Eeligion of higher class 

4. Christianity 

a. Introduced by Portuguese in 17th century 


III. History to 1853 

A. Early Peoples — “A melting pot.^' 

1. Cave dwellers 

a. Small and undersized 

2. '^Hairy Ainu^' 

3. Malay invasion — ^Tamato race 

4. Invasions from Korea and Northern China 

B. Feudal Wars 

1. Feudal Nobility 

2. One head, Mikado 
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3. Classes of People 

a. Saanurai — soldiers 

b. Farmers 

c. Peasants and laborers 

4. Shogun becomes real ruler 

C. Coming of Dutch, Portuguese and Spanish in 17th Century 

1. Trade established 

2. Christianity introduced 

a. Quarrels among religious sects 

D. Shogun expels all foreigners 

1. Japan's sea wall — ^200 years 

rV. Japan from 1853 to the end of World War 

A. Coming of Commodore Perry 

1. Forced entrance 

2. Concessions of trade granted to other countries 

3. New ideas and customs brought by modern nations 

a. New banking system 

b. National currency 

c. Education; modem system based on that of United 

States 

d. New industries 

e. Christianity re-introduced 

B. Chino-Japanese War, 1894-1895 

1. Causes 

a. Dispute over possession of Korea 

2. China defeated 

3. Eesults 

a. Formosa to Japan 

b. Korea independent 

c. Beginning of Japanese expansion on Continent 

C. Boxer Eebellion 

1. Japan helped other nations to suppress uprising in China 

D. Eusso-Japanese War 

1, Causes 

a. Fear of Eussian domination in the East 

2, Japan victorious on land and sea 

3, Treaty of Portsmouth 

a. Japan gains Korea and one-half of Sakhalin and leases 
liaotung Peninsula 

E. Japan's Part in the World War 

1. Eeasons for entering 

a. Treaty with England 

b. Eevenge on Germany because of previous relations 

c. To extend influence in China 
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2. Part played 

a. Captured Kiauchau 

b. Takes over Germany's lease on Shantung for 99 years 

c. Supplied Eussia with munitions 

d. Troops in Siberia 

3, Peace Conference 

a. One of five leading nations 

b. Opposed China for return of German territory 

c. Japan holds mandate over former German possessions 

in lands north of the equator 

V. Government of Japan 

A. Eemarks 

1. Modelled after Government of German Empire 

2. Not responsible 

3. Influence of Elder Statesmen greater than that of Diet 

B, Mikado — ^^^Euled for Ages Eternal 

Privy Council 
Premier 

Imperial Cabinet 

Nine ministries like United States Cabinet 
Eepresentative Institutions 
Upper House 
Eive classes of members 
Nobles, scholars, largest tax payers 
Elected in different ways for different periods of time 
2. Lower House 

Members elected by common vote 
Number regulated by population 

VI. Japan's Eolations With the United States 

A. Period of Friendship 

1. Perry opens Japan 

a. Students to United States 

b. Missionaries to Japan 

c. Educational System from United States 

2, Gentlemen's Agreement 

B, Period of Mutual Distrust 

1. Causes 

a. Immigration to Pacific Coast (California) 

b. Objection to Japan's policy in the Far East 

c. Fear that Japan will violate the Monroe Doctrine and 

that she has designs on Philippines and Hawaiian 
Islands, 
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C. Solutions 

1. Morris-SMdeliara agreement 

a. No discrimination 

b. Japanese Nationals shall be given equal rights as other 

aliens 

c. Land laws shall be the same for all aliens 

d. Japanese do not want American citizenship 

2. Gentlemen's Agreement 

a. Excludes all immigrants from Japan to United States 

and Hawaii except students and tourists 

3. Suggestions of Erank A. Vanderlip 

a. Japan must be dealt with carefully because of sensi- 

tiveness 

b. Japan must have room to expand as it is not probable 

she will become an industrial nation 

c. Nothing can be accomplished until there is a better 

mutual understanding between Japan and the United 

States 

Specimen Glass Eeports 

The class was called to order in Room 305 on Friday, Feb. 6, 1920. The 
minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. Copies of Current 
Events were given out. Then the committee, Ethel Kelly, Eleanor Lindsay, 
and Minnie Mehlin, who prepared the outline on the Russian project, made 
their report. The class did not like this report, as it was ''too much like a 
teacher's outline," so they were instructed to do it over again and put in 
more definite facts. The comparative charts on the Governments of the United 
States, England, and France were collected. We discussed our new project 
and decided on the League of Nations, but did not come to a decision as to 
how to word it. For home work we were to mark in our copies of Cwrrent 
Events anything that was grist to our mill," gather what material we could 
on the League of Nations, and think upon a wording for our new project. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Nancy Wilson, Sec'y. 

The class was called to order iu Room 306 on Thursday, Feb. 12, 1920, 
by the president. The minutes of the previous meeting were read and ap- 
proved. We then voted on a name for our next project. From the list of: 
^^What is the League of Nations and will it make the world safe for democ- 
racy?" ^'The League of Nations: What is it?" ^'Should America enter 
the League of Nations?" ^^The ejffect of the League of Nations on the 
world," we decided upon ''The League of Nations: What is it?" 

We discussed the method of going to work on this project and we decided 
to make out a chart. A copy of the "League of Nations Covenant" and the 
"New Map of Europe" was given to each girl. We then went over our 
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Current Events, seeing how many things there were in it about anything we 
are or have been working on. Mr. Hatch told us some interesting Lincoln 
stories. For home work we were to read over, ^'muU^’ over and write out 
the ^'gist’’ of the first five articles of the League of Nations. The class 
was dismissed at 1:20. 

EespectfuUy submitted, 

Nanct Wilson, SecV* 

The class was called to order in Boom 305 on Friday, March 5, 1920, 
by the president. The minutes of the previous meeting were read and ap- 
proved. We discussed the form our League of Nations chart should take, 
and then whether we should have another history period a week. A motion 
was made that we should have another history period a week, and it was 
amended that it be the third period on Friday. The amendment was amended 
that we should have no home work for that extra period. The amendment 
and the amendment to the amendment were passed, and as the vote on the 
motion was a tie, the president east the deciding vote in favor of the motion. 
A motion was made and passed that we send a delegation to Mr. Pearson 
concerning the extra period, two girls representing the majority and one from 
the minority. A motion was defeated that the chair appoint the three girls. 
We decided by vote to leave the selection of the delegation to Mr. Hatch, 
who said that the girls in favor of the motion that we have the extra period 
should choose their two delegates themselves and that the rest of the class 
should choose their representative. For home work we were to complete our 
writing out of the articles of the League of Nations and if possible to begin 
our charts. The class was dismissed at 2:00. 

EespectfuUy submitted, 

Nancy Wilson, Sec’y. 

Two charts, one of the League of Nations Covenant and one 
on Comparative Governments, are exhibited to illustrate the work 
of the pupils. The latter chart formJed a portion of the project : 
‘^How Did Constitutional Government Come to England?^’ 

For one entire term this “Project Class in History was ob- 
served regularly by my Teachers College class of mature students, 
composed for the great part of teachers of some experience and 
training in history. One object of this paper to record the reac- 
tions of this group of college observers and also the reaction of 
the pupils of the classes themselves. 

^The method of setting the projects, the materials used, pupil charts 
and summaries, as well as typical answers to test questions are given in fuller 
detail in the November, 1920, issue of the Teachers College Record, Columbia 
University. 
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I asked botk of these groups to give careful thought to this 
question: ^^What do you consider to be the good and the bad 
features of the project method?’’ The answers in all cases were 
handed in without any name attached. From the replies I have 
listed the following, avoiding unnecessary repetitions, but giving 
in their own words their conclusions for and against the project 
method as I have interpreted it in my teaching procedure with 
them. 

I will first give the answers of the Horace Mann pupils. In 
nearly every instance there was a miajority vote of the class favor- 
ing the statement as given. 

Good Features: 

1. We have overcome the difficulty of getting enough references by go- 
ing to many different sources for enough material so that everyone may be 
prepared each day. 

2. We learn how to organize materials for ourselves and do not have 
everything prepared for us by the teacher. 
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A Chart (15 x 35) on 
COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENTS 


United States England France Other Nations 


Nations 

(Flag) 

(Flag) 

(Flag) 

1. Japan 

2. Switzerland 

3. Italy 

4. Brazil 

5. Belgium 

6. Spain 

7. Germany 
(before 1914) 
etc. 

Read 

President: 
Woodrow Wilson, 
Qualifications. 
Term, Powers, 
etc. 

King : George V. 
Hereditary Mon- 
arch. 

Powers, etc. 

President : 

Paul Deschanel. 
Term, Powers, 
etc. 


Cabinet 

Appointed by 
President. 

List name and 
position of each. 


Prime Minister: 

Millerand 

Powers. 


Upper 

Eouse 

The Senate: 
Qualifications. 
Term. How Elect- 
ed. Senators from 

N. Y, 

House of Lords; 
How composed. 
Present day 
powers. Act of 
1911. 

The Senate: 
Number, term. 
How elected. 
Powers. 


Lower 

Eouse 

House of Repre- 
sentatives ; 
Qualifications. 
Term. How Elect- 
ed. Powers, etc. 
District repre- 
sentative. 

House of Com- 
mons: 

Number. Term. 
How elected. 
Importance of. 

Chamber of 
Deputies : 
Number, Term. 
How elected. 
Importance of 
a "bloc.'' 


Eema/rks 

The Supreme 
Court. 

The Constitu- 
tion. 

The Unwritten 
Constitution 
z. Magna Charta. 
&. Bill of Rights. 
0 . etc. 

The III Re- 
public and 
the Constitu- 
tional Laws of 
1875. 



3. We do our arguing and discussing on the basis of ''light not heat/^ 
and are becoming more broadminded. 

4. We gain more lasting information because we have rooted it out for 
ourselves. 

5. It trains us logically — ^to think clearly and to get our ideas over to 
the class. 

6. The girls have attained an independent attitude of studying and we 
are getting along much faster. 

7. Our discussions are usually the most helpful part of our lessons. 
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8. Getting and putting tMngs together from the library has helped us 
a very great deal, not only in history but in everything. 

9. Our interest in current literature has been stimulated. 

10. We learn how to do things, how to work out our own problems. 

11. We learn to thrash out questions for ourselves, instead of relying 
on textbooks. 

12. The girls are more interested and will work harder. They will re- 
member what they learn because they choose the subject and build it up 
themselves. 

Bad Features: 

1. We are not yet able to curb unnecessary discussion. 

2. We talk too much about 'Hhe project method’’ and what we are 
going to do next. 

3. The home-work assignments axe indefinite, although we are improving 
in this respect. 

4. Too much time is spent on one project. 

5. It is hard to get references that bear directly on the point of dis- 
cussion. 

6. There is a tendency to wander off the track when becoming inter- 
ested in something else. 

7. We do not do our home work regularly. 

8. Too much of the work is carried by a few pupils. 

9. The girls who do not do outside reading can get away with it with- 
out anyone noticing it. 

10. Too much time was spent on the negro problem, but that diflculty 
has been successfully met in our last project, on prohibition; but the matter 
still can be improved. 

11. We could not go to college on the project method because we never 
can limit ourselves to any length of time, therefore we could not cover enough 
ground. (Class about equally divided in its opinion on this last statement.) 

Prom the answers handed in to me by my observers from Teach- 
ers College, who have followed the work daily from the beginning 
of the spring term, the following expressions were compiled. In 
order to get a general response, both pro and con, I asked the group 
of regular observers to vote on each statement and have appended 
their answers, giving the ''Yes’’ vote jSrst in each instance. 
Advantages: 

1. Tolerance of the opinions of others, open-mindedness, and good will. 
(8-0) 

2. Self-reliance, i.e., ability to go and gather useful information. (8-o) 

3. The beginning of a scientific and critical attitude toward material. 
(8-0) 
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4. General orderliness: (very good [5 ] 5 good [3]. Discipline shifted 
from teacher to group itself: self-government. 

5. A get-together spirit and ability to cooperate. This is a remarkable 
feature. ( 8 - 0 ) 

6 . Good foUowship and good leadership. ( 8 - 0 ) 

7. Acquiring the power to participate in worthwhile constructive dis- 
cussion. ( 8 - 0 ) 

8 . An aroused and increased interest. ( 8 - 0 ) 

9. Wholehearted activity stimulated in pursuit of knowledge. (7-1) 

10. Remarkable facility in using parliamentary procedure as an instru- 
ment in conducting class affairs. ( 8 - 0 ) 

11. The teacher is '^not dethroned. Is in center of the group as ad- 
viser and guide instead of dictator, ( 8 - 0 ) 

12. Responsibility for the conduct of the work felt to rest on both 
teacher and pupils. ( 8 - 0 ) 

13. Life situations approximated, (7-1) 

Disadvantages: 

1. Loss of time in ground covered due to parliamentary discussion. The 
latter, however, felt to be distinctly worth while; a question of relative 
values. (7-1) 

2. Loss of time due to needless discussion, but the class is conscious 
of this fault and is trying to overcome it. ( 8 - 0 ) 

3. A lack of continuous and severe mental work. (3-4) 

4. The slower student seems to demand more definiteness in the daily 
assignment., (7-1) 

5. Getting beyond the depths of the pupils so that they talk about 
things without clearly understanding them. ( 2 - 6 ) 

6 . Certain required subject-matter slighted. (1-7) 

7. Non-participation on part of some members of the class is greater 
by this method. (3-5) 

8 . Encourages the expression of opinion not founded on sufScient 
knowledge. ( 2 - 6 ) 

These replies furnish the evidence as to the success and failure 
of our particular application of the project method. I have pur- 
posely arranged these lists so that the dangers and difficulties not 
successfully overcome should stand last, and consequently leave the 
stronger impression. For to every one of us who believes in the 
project method here lies the challenge and here our opportunity.® 

'Quoted in part from Journal of Educational Method. Oet. 1921. 
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The XIth-Yeab Course 

One of the most frequent criticisms of this kind of teaching 
lies in the oft-repeated phrase: ‘‘You cannot fit for college by the 
project method.” Last year my Xlth grade class in United States 
history and civics took up this challenge. As one of them ex- 
pressed it, “Let us make it our project to fit for college by the 
project method.” 

At the start we selected the main points of emphasis or essen- 
tials of our year’s work and listed them as follows: 

1. Our Ancestors in Europe 

2. Our Natural Inheritance 

3. Our Social Inheritance 

4. Our Retreating Frontier 

5. Our Developing Constitution 

6. Our Industrial Progress , 

7. Our Financial System 

8. Our World Relationships 

9. Our Present-Day Problems 

Some of the projects they carried through w'ere the following: 

1. How has the modem map of the world proved to be differ- 
ent from that of Ptolemy? (Westward Expansion) 

2. How have our ideals of government changed since the days 
of Magna Charta? (Study of the Constitution) 

3. What were the causes, leading operations, and results of the 
war for Independence? 

4. Trace the development of the financial history of the United 
States from the days of Hamilton to the Federal Reserve 
system. 

5. "^at were the underlying causes and results of the Civil 
War? 

6. What has been the policy of the United States in regard 
to its foreign relations? 

7. What have been the causes of the rise and fall of political 
parties in the United States? 

8. Several of our present-day problems were listed and studied 
as separate projects. 

This year’s work in some respects was not satisfactory. The 
organization of the subject matter proved more difficult than for 
the field of Modern European history. We held more closely to 
the text and curbed discussion. The class encountered the College 
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Entrance Board examinations and the results were about the same 
as in previous classes mider my instruction. I believe, however, 
that another year will find our organization much more efficient 
and, having profited by past experience, the teacher will be able 
to guide more skillfully. AU this, however, is not to be construed 
as an admission that I accept the judgnxents of the College Entrance 
Board as worth-while objectives in history. 

The XIIth-Year Course 

“Social, Economic and Political Principles and Problems'^ is 
the course designated for the Xllth grade. This should be the 
crowning year of the high school. Here it is that we have the 
right to expect clearer thinking, a more intelligent grasp of sub- 
ject matter, the ability to evaluate evidence, and the display of 
open-mindedness. To be sure, the teacher must be ever on guard 
against superficiality, snap-judgment, and “the forensic display 
of ignorant opinion.^’ “The essence of critical thinking,’’ says 
Dewey, “is suspended judgment,” and that should ever be the 
ideal held up before these young citizens as they study and dis- 
cuss the many vexing problems of the world in which they live. 
“The hope of democracy,” as Lincoln characteristically phrased 
it, “is that eventually the people will wobble right.” Unanimity 
of opinion is too much to expect. But if our democracy is to “wob- 
ble right” more often than otherwise, we must give our young 
citizens an opportunity to use and practise it daily in their school 
life. The only way to gain open-mindedness is to exercise it in 
class. “The forensic display of ignorant opinion” and the sober 
expression of intelligent opinion must meet daily in class discussion 
and fight out their age-old conflict. 

These “Present-Day Problems” adapt themselves most naturally 
and readily to the project method of approach, as, for instance : 

1. How has the United States developed its present system of 
finance? 

2. What are the possible solutions of the negro problem? 

3. Which of the five types of city government would be best 
for our city? 

4. What are the causes underlying the crime wave and what 
rena^edies could best meet the situation to-day? 
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5. What are somie of the suggestions for a fairer distribution 
of the social income? 

6. How did political parties originate in the United States? 
What do they stand for, and how do they operate? 

7. Would it be wise for the United States to join the League 
of Nations? 

8. Should the gOTemment of the United States own and oper- 
ate its own coal fields? Eailroads? 

9. What are the arguments for and against government paper 
money? 

10. Should the XVIIIth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States be retained, repealed or amended? 

It would be unwise, in my opinion, to organize “The Problems 
of Democracy” so that the group would merely study one problem 
after another, in a more or less hit-or-miss and unrelated fashion, 
and with little or no background to give the proper perspective. 
These “Problems” fall naturally into groups: social, political, and 
economic. Some, to be sure, like the race question, contain aspects 
of aU three. For those problems of a political nature the pupils 
have already obtained considerable background and general rela- 
tionship through their study of United States history and govern- 
ment the preceding year. This cannot be said, however, for those 
of a social and economic character, and so this background must 
be supplied before the pupils begin the study of cases rising out of 
them. This, I believe, is particularly true in respect to economic 
questions. 

To be sure there are “Dangers and Difficulties.”® Several of 
these have already been pointed out. One must be particularly 
careful to guard against superficiality. This would be particularly 
true if one attempted to cover too many of these problems in the 
course of the year’s work. It would be far wiser to take a smaller 
number, cover essentials, and leam how to attack them) inde- 
pendently. 

'“Dangers and Difficulties of the Project Metiod, A STniposium.: Kil- 
patrick, Bagley, Bonser, Hosic, and Hatch.” Teachers CoUege Beoord, Sept., 
1921. 
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The Problem of CoLiiEGE Entrance Examinations 

We are desirous of seeing tMs course raised to the level of other 
college entrance subjects. Progressive schools, in line with the 
recommendations of the several national committees of the social 
studies group, have installed such courses, and some of these schools 
are already asking the colleges for recognition. The colleges, how- 
ever, have hesitated, chiefly because of the great difficulty of de- 
termining the fleld for examination purposes. There is no stand- 
ardized course, and there should not be. It covers no deflnite fleld, 
like ^‘Modern European History,’’ for example. Each teacher, 
therefore, is more or less a law unto himself, both as to content 
and m^ethod. A flood of texts with widely different organization 
and materials have appeared recently, and still there are more to 
follow. 

Under these conditions what can be done to meet the reasonable 
demands of the colleges? College entrance examinations might be 
so arranged that any given group of questions would be based on 
related problems. For instance. Group I might advisably consist 
of three questions where the problems were mainly of an economic 
character and the student might be required to select one from this 
group. A political and a social group could be similarly organized. 
These might well be followed by a list of general topics, one to be 
selected by the student, organized and discussed at length. This 
would bring out the pupil’s grasp of materials, his power and abil- 
ity to express himself clearly and evidence of his outside reading 
and research. A third type of question might list fifteen brief 
topics, e.g., ‘‘Gresham’s law,” “the closed shop,” “the laissez-faire 
policy,” “legal tender,” “the commission plan of city govern- 
ment,” “the short ballot,” “the three per cent immigration law,” 
“the I and R,” etc., and the candidate then be asked to write on 
ten of these. 

Such an examination as this would provide the necessary defi- 
niteness within an otherwise unlimited field. It would also help 
greatly if the colleges would make an additional statement in their 
requirements for this subject which would list several of the lead- 
ing problems in the three groups, economic, social and political, 
stating that they would set their examinations within these limits. 
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Such steps as these would be of great service at just this time. If 
the colleges will cooperate with some of the leading preparatory 
schools, some such course as the one outlined here might weU take 
its place with those other subjects in the same field as equally 
worthy material for college entrance. 

Use op Civic AcTiviTrEs’' 

Thus far in this article we have considered in the first place the 
re-organization of subject matter and secondly the method of at- 
tack. No program for the ‘‘social studies’’ would be complete, 
however, unless adequate provision was made all along the line for 
a running fire of civic activities. I am now referring to the train- 
ing that comes from the actual participation by the pupils in school 
or group activities when the objective is training in citizenship. 
These are the civic activities we are hearing so m|uch about, and 
need to hear more about. Many schools are experimenting along 
these lines, and we need some sort of exchange so we can compare 
results, keeping the worth-while and discarding the detrimental. 
Eight habit formations are what we are after. All the activities 
of the school contain potential citizenship material. Many of these 
activities develop in, or arise naturally out of, the social studies 
field, and it seems to fall to the lot of the teacher of these subjects 
to guide the conduct of the young citizens in the society in which 
they move. 

You doubtless remember the story that Petrarch teUs of the 
old Greek who attended the games at Olympia. He was late in 
arriving and found it difficult to find a seat in that crowded am- 
phitheatre. He was old and poorly dressed, and the Greeks jeered 
and poked fun at him as he passed from group to group vainly 
looking for a seat. At last he came to the Spartans, who rose as 
one man, and made room for him. On observing this action the 
spectators broke into applause, whereupon the old man observed: 
“All the Greeks know what it is good to do, but only the Spartans 
practice it.” 

Whatever the course of study, let us trust that there will be 
enough free play so that the teacher may seize the vital situation, 
incidental to all her classroom work, and drive in her citizenship 
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training through concrete applications, in school and ont. A course 
of study that cannot he throTOi out of the window when a real 
situation comes in at the door is a clog and a hindrance in the 
training of citizens. Sometimes as teachers we seem to forget the 
importance of developing character in the many contacts and 
reactions that come in just living together. 

The following illustration of citizenship training in a real so- 
cial situation occurred in our Vlth grade. The class was unduly 
eager, so eager that they constantly interrupted the one who had 
the floor. The customary methods of repression were tried, but 
this lack of proper courteous behavior persisted. Earlier in the 
year the grade had organized itself into a Civic League with officers 
and constitution. At one of their League meetings arrangements 
had been made to conduct an old-fashioned New England town- 
irueeting. The warrant was drawn up and posted in due form. 
The various articles dealt with real situations in their school com- 
munity, and one of them read as follows: ‘‘To see what action the 
League will take in regard to courteous attitude in class.’’ When 
the Moderator called up this article there was considerable open 
discussion ; the worth-whileness of it was generally recognized and 
a resolution was passed to the effect that henceforth the League 
should be more courteous and mindful of the rights of others. But 
the matter was not allowed to rest here. A wrong habit must be 
made over into a right one. There was need of an ideal of courtesy 
which could only be realized by every-day activity in checking this 
particular fault — ^namely, interrupting others. An acrostic was 
drawn up which read as follows: 

•C — consideration and 
0 — obedience 
U— you 
E — ^resolved 
T — to-day 
E — every day 
S — satisfactory to 
T— yourself 

This was placed on the board in colored chalk. It was the 
“ideal which should serve as a conscious guide to conduct.” It 
was their ideal; they felt a responsibility in seeing that it was 
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lived up to. Wlieiiever any member of tbe group ‘broke over’ after 
this, it was nearly always sufficient merely to point to tbe acrostic. 
This was done either by the teacher or by some member or mem- 
bers of the class. The social disapproval of the group soon made 
itself manifest. We were after a right attitude in a specific case; 
and it was our hope that the “tendency to act produced by the 
ideal would develop into an almost automatic action in accordance 
with the ideal.” There were several especially difficult cases. Old 
habits are not easily changed, and made over into new. One hun- 
dred percent perfect was never realized. But the method em- 
ployed was justified by its results. 

In the junior and senior-high-school years are to be found splen- 
did materials and opportunities for direct citizenship training in 
the every-day activities of the school and community. The Gen- 
eral Association, The Student’s Council, Debating Societies, 
Literary and Social Clubs, Organizations for Charitable Purposes, 
Participation in Community Activities, Self Government in the 
School as exemplified in Supervised Study Halls, Traffic Squads, 
Election of Class Officers, etc. 

‘ ‘ Action is the goal of civics teaching. ’ ’ This fundamental prin- 
ciple of Community Civics is to be found in the editor’s preface 
of Mabel Hill’s helpful book on “The Teaching of Civics.’^ Dr. 
Suzzallo goes on to say: “The child who has tried to participate 
in any given situation will have a sense of reality about it that 
can never be had from conversation or books.” 

The student should be led to participate in the real civic acti- 
vities of his community. He is a citizen now and has very definite 
present-day responsibilities. He should be given opportunities to 
‘live’ his civics. There follow four illustrations of such opportu- 
nities. 

1. Class Nominations and Elections 

The following plan has been used with success by classes in large city 
high schools: 

I. The clerTc, The civics teacher acts as clerk. 

H. Nommation papers. AU candidates must be placed in nomination by 
means of nomination papers. These papers are secured and signed in the 
foUowing manner. Anyone wishing to take out a nomination paper must go 
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to tlie clerk and state that lie wishes to take out a nomination blank for 

, giving the name of the candidate and the office. 

The clerk then looks up the record of the candidate and if he or she is found 
to be in regular and satisfactory standing, prepares a nomination paper. 
Twenty-five (25) signatures (this number, of course, may be adapted to size 
of class) are necessary to put a candidate in nomination, and they must be 
dona fide signatures of members of the class, with no duplicates or false 
names. Every voter may sign as many nomination papers for each office to 
be filled as there are persons to be elected thereto, and no more. 

IIIv Time of filing nomination 'papers. All nomination papers must be 
in the hands of the clerk for inspection not later than 

IV. The election. The election will take place on 

The class will go to the city polling-booth. Ward 3, Precinct 2. (If the 
civics teacher cannot secure a regular polling-booth with ballot-box near the 
school, he can rig up a polling-booth in one of the schoolrooms.) The ballots 
will be cast according to the regular Australian method, using printed ballots. 
Each voter should see to it that she is duly enrolled on the class or voting 
list. (Specimen ballots will be posted in each classroom. 

V. The officials. The Warden, Deputy-Warden, Clerk, Deputy-Clerk and 
Checkers will be appointed by the Clerk from members of the class. 

VI. The polls. The polls open at and close at 

2. Parliamentary Practice 

There are few exercises more helpful than training in parliamentary prac- 
tice. At first, of course, the organization must be simple and the rules of 
procedure not too complex. Let the class or group organize itself into a 
Lyceum with appropriate name and object and a simple constitution. Offi- 
cials could then be elected according to the Australian system, and the regular 
order of business put through. The questions for discussion should, for the 
most part, be matters of their own knowledge and community of interest. 
It is to be doubted if any training we can give in our schools is more helpful 
in developing individuality and leadership than the training that comes from 
debating and parliamentary practice. 

An unresponsive class, when organized along the lines suggested above, 
ofttimes surprises the teacher in its readiness to take hold of work of this 
sort. And, of course, the social attitude which is developed, reacts favorably 
in the regular classroom work. 

A helpful little book showing how a club may be organized with a clear 
statement of the rules of procedure, typical constitution, etc., is The Student’s 
EandhooTc of Parliamentary Law, Frederick Leighton, Oswego, N. Y. Price 
20 cents- 
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3. A Court of Naturalization 

The following plan may be used to exemplify the process of naturaliza- 
tion: Turn the auditorium or classroom into a courtroom. The teacher or 
some selected pupil may act as a judge, two clerks as recorders. Any num- 
ber of applicants may be prepared to take out First’' and '^Second” 
papers. Some are ready for ‘‘The Hearing” and “The Taking of the Oath 
of Allegiance.” Every now and then some applicant comes forward with a 
special case. The Judge announces aU questions in dispute, and determines 
the status of the applicant. 

When the time comes for the Judge’s charge and the taking of the Oath 
of Allegiance, a delegation of pupils, carrying the flag, can march in to stir- 
ring music. If the school has a cadet company or a scout troop, this can be 
worked out very effectively. Then one of the pupils might give an excerpt 
from President Wilson’s speech before newly naturalized citizens given at 
Philadelphia, May 10, 1915; the exercise to close with the singing of 
“America.” 

The dialogue is natural, and can easily be worked out in advance. The 
questions asked should be taken from the regular forms: “Declaration of 
Intention” and “Petition of Naturalization.” A very helpful book is: 
CMcs for New Americans, Hill and Davis, Houghton, Mifflin Co. The Appen- 
dix of this volume contains information on “How to Become a Citizen of the 
United States.” 


4. Projects in Citizenships 

The young citizen must train his citizenship muscles if he would win 
for America. 

See also the Twentieth Yearloolc, Pt. I, of this Society, pp. 134-154. 
— Editor. 

1. An anti-litter campaign, on school-grounds or in district or home 
street 

2. Clean-TTp week (A committee appointed by the civics class should re- 
port for study to the general city committee) 

3. A campaign against the tussock moth, gypsy moth or common tent- 
caterpillar 

4. The makiag of an outdoor running track, tennis court, or hand-ball 
court 


^AU the civic activities listed below have actually been carried out by 
civics classes or clubs in the public schools. See the writer’s “Project in 
citizenship,” Eistorical OutlooTc, Feb., 1922; also a 50-page booklet on 
“Projects in Citizenship,” by R. W. Hatch, containing illustrated material 
giving civic activities, simplifled rules of parliamentary procedure, type con- 
stitutions, creeds and slogans, dramatizations, and showing how to orgamze 
and conduct a debating scoiety, a socialized recitation and project teaching. 

Published by The Citizenship Company, Leonia, N. J. Price fifty cents. 
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5. Building of cement walks around the school yard 

6. A campaign against bill-boards 

7. A campaign for clean speech 

8. A Safety-First campaign; Don’t Get Hurt” 

9. A drive for better personal hygiene (be specific) 

10. A campaign against the abuse of school property 

11. A petition to the proper authorities to dose a street for recreation 
purposes 

12. A campaign against tardiness 

13. A thrift campaign: plan individual budgets 

14. The writing of cheerful, helpful notes to fellow pupils who are ill; 
a visiting committee 

15. The collection of second-hand clothes, books or toys for proper dis- 
tribution to nurseries, hospitals and worthy homes 

16. The preparation of baskets for Thanksgiving dinners to the needy of 
the neighborhood 

17. A Community Christmas tree 

18. Exhibits of the products of school gardens, sewing circles, shop arti- 
cles, canning clubs, etc. 

19. The cleaning up of some spot of civic or historic interest, erection 
of an appropriate tablet or marker 

20. A campaign for a ^'Safe and Sane” Fourth of July 

21. Campaign for the proper observation of all patriotic or civic holi- 
days, in school and out 

22. The beautifying of a little park in the town or city 

23. The making of a guide book of the vicinity 

24. Fixing up the ^^old swimming hole” or a baseball diamond 

25. Appropriate celebration of Constitution Day 

26. A ^'swat the fly” or mosquito campaign 

27. Beautifying and adorning the school building; correlating with all 
school subjects 

28- Campaign against unsportsmanlike conduct at games 

29. Appoint committees to inspect grocery stores, butcher stores, ice cream 
parlors, etc. 

Such then is our program in the social studies in the junior 
and senior-high-school years. It comprises not only a different 
method of attack but a re-alignment of materials to be accompanied 
all along the line by a running fire of civic activities. Inspiration, 
information, participation: these are the three aims to be kept 
constantly in mind in the training of our young citizens. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES PROGEAM OF THE 
DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A. S. Bass 

Assisttuit Director in Charge of Instructioii, Detroit, Michigan 

It is a difficult matter to give ia a siugle paper an adequate 
coueeptiou of a program as diversified as that of the social studies. 
While the Detroit program is in many respects very much the same 
as that of other cities of its kinds, certain points of emphasis may, 
for purposes of comparison and discussion, be of general interest. 
The following ‘high spots’ are listed as characteristic: (1) an 
administrative organization — ^platoon schools, intermediate schools, 
and high schools organized with a definite soeial-civie point of 
view; (2) a continuous course of study in the social studies. Grades 
I to XII ; (3) development of student self-government as a phase 
of social-eivic-eeonomie instruction; (4) actual participation in 
social-civic-economic affairs through safety clubs, scouting, local, 
state and national elections, etc.; (5) a constructive interest in 
general social activities; (6) a system of plant visitation, private 
and public, with a view to developing social-civic-economie concepts 
through the observation of such activities; (7) the regular courses 
in history, geography, civics, sociology, economics, industrial his- 
tory, etc. ; (8) a point of view that recognizes the social studies 
as a means of adding to the social-civic-economie experiences of 
pupils; (9) the introduction of current materials with at least a 
partial selection of past materials from the point of view of their 
value in solving present and probable future problems; (10) an 
experimental study of curriculum materials. No attempt will be 
made to discuss the entire list of topics as here given. 

The Social Studies CuKRictrLUM 

The Department of Social Studies^ of the Detroit Public Schools 
has now for some time past been actively engaged in the reor- 

*TMs work is ia charge of Mr. Arthur Doadiaeau, Supervisor of Social 
Studies. 
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ganization of the social studies curriculum. The point of depart- 
ure in this work has been in the main that of analysis of social- 
eivic-economic needs of every-day life rather than that of readjust- 
ing subjects. The following program, taken from a preliminary 
statement of aim, may serve to give the point of view : 

The program includes (1) the listing of concrete objectives; 
(2) the determination of proper activities (experiences) for the 
development of these objectives (these may be things to do, things 
to observe or things to read about) ; (3) the placing of activities 
on their proper grade level through the actual classroom trial of 
materials; (4) the development of specific ways and means 
(methods) of handling the various activities. (The same method 
can not be applied indiscriminately to all activities.) 

“The diagram. foUowing [here omitted for lack of space] represents a 
concrete listing of specific objectives to be attained on the various grade levels. 
The attainment of these various objectives listed will depend on the teacher's 
background and ability to view' the social studies as actual public affairs of 
the past, present, and future. A study of the past is of value in so far as 
it assists in analyzing and understanding the present and determining the 
future course of events. In an analysis of human affairs the future is of 
more consequence to the average individual than either the past or present. 
The social sciences should provide the pupils with situations which are actual 
social situations^ dealing "with the main currents of public affairs which have 
their sources in the past or the present, but which, because of their complex 
nature and scope, are understandable only after a long period of observa- 
tion. The objectives listed in the manner given are intended to suggest to 
the teacher the need of having a concrete program and a definite purpose on 
the part of the teacher and pupil in the study of social situations which 
constantly confront every active, interested citizen of our democracy." 


Social-Civic-Bconomic Instruction Through Participation 

Tbe social studies employ a teebnical language, Charters,” 
compacts,” habeas corpus,” ‘‘selectmen,” “trusts,” “repre- 
sentation,” “alliances,” “patriots,” “truces,” “confederation,” 
“nullification,” “free trade,” “legal tender,” “internal improve- 
ments,” “free silver,” “impeachment,” are for the most part 
vaguely understood by the average school pupil. There is such, a 
thing as a word-education, an education that develops skilled 
manipulation of words and adds little to the real substance of life. 
The fundamental experiences (minimal essentials) of civic educa- 
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tion, limited in number though they must be, will doubtless in the 
future be increasingly given through actual participation in social- 
civic-eeonomic affairs. The following Detroit activities are perhaps 
typical of the present tendencies in the social studies in that school 
system : 

1. Student govenunent in its various forms, directed not so 
much from the point of view of the best form of government 
as from the point of view of the best method of training 
pupils. 

2. A recognition of the educative value of general social acti- 
vities. Men do not succeed merely by their intelligence, 
abstract intelligence, reasoning. The social factors are im- 
portant: cooperation, team work, group activities in and 
out of school. Many so-called extra curricular activities are 
rapidly becoming curricular. 

3. School Elections. In 1919 the Detroit Schools initiated a 

plan of school elections whereby pupils in the sixth grade 
and above participate in local, state, and national elections. 
This is not a straw vote but an actual election with em- 
phasis upon correct election procedure and the understand- 
ing of issues. , 

4. Scouting. The Detroit School-Scout Cooperation Plan 
was started in 1920. A Field Scout Executive^ was em- 
ployed by the Board of Education and turned over to the 
Detroit Scout Council for the purpose of developing scout 
troops m the schools. There are now 55 troops meeting 
regularly in school buildings with 35 of these actually affili- 
ated with the schools. 

5. Safety Clubs.^ The following statement taken from the 
course of study in Safety Education will illustrate the plan : 

is the common experience of teachers to find that the pupils, when 
they become interested in safety, want to form a club. The best form for 
such an organization to take varies, of course, with the age of the children 
and with local conditions. One first-grade teacher has a room of Safety 
Helpers,'^ and each week they choose some safety idea or some safe practice 

*Mr. Waldo Hunt, School Scout Executive. 

•Miss Harriet Beard, Supervisor of Safety Education. 
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to work out, as individuals and as a class. ‘^Safety Helpers’’ seems to be a 
popular name, and other suggestions are a ‘'Life and Limb Club” or a 
“Citizens’ League.” In on© school the eighth grade has organized a very 
efficient group of “Safety Patrols,” distinguished by arm bands with the 
letters S. P., furnished by the school. The membership was confined at first 
to Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Campfire Girls, but has been enlarged to in- 
clude other pupils who prove themselves to be workers for safety. These pupils 
help the younger children across the street, report dangerous violations of 
traffic laws, and by their own care in observing safety laws exert a helpful 
influence in the neighborhood and set a standard for the school. Each room 
and each school may profitably have a safety conunittee or a safety organiza- 
tion. Members should be chosen from those who by their conduct have shown 
themselves to be working for the safety of others, as well as for their own 
observance of safety principles.” 

Social-Civic-Bconomic Instruction Through Observation 

In 1921, a plan for plant visitation’’ was establislied. Wliile 
the original plan was largely vocational, the scope of the work has 
been gradually enlarged to include the visitation of public build- 
ings, civic undertakings, etc. The importance of this method of 
adding to a pupil’s social-civic-economic experience has scarcely 
been recognized in this country. An undertaking of this sort has 
both administrative and instructional handicaps: (1) the average 
school organization provides for ^‘recitation,” but not for “ob- 
servation,*” (2) books of methods are in the main “methods of 
the recitation.” Before observation can be carried forward most 
effectively there must be developed a technique of observation. 

Social-Civic-Economio Instruction Through Language 
ACTTVIT rES 

The core of the social-civic-economic instruction in the Detroit 
Public Schools rests, as it does with most schools, in the studies: 
history, geography, economics, civics, sociology, industrial history, 
etc. The outstanding problem in this phase of the program is to 
find suitable reading materials. Professor Bobbitt^ has given a 
commendable description of such materials in his discussion of 
occupational readings: 


^Bobbitt, The Curricuhim, pages 108-9. 
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^'Occupations are to be seen in tbeir nation-wide and world-wide distribu- 
tion. The means must be mainly reading. This will be largely narratiye in 
character. As one reads concerning any occupation, the aim will be the re- 
construction in the imagination of the reader of an inner world of occupational 
experiences in which, lost to sense of time and place, he can participate, as 
a shadow-member of the group, so to speak, and thus enter sympathetically 
into the experiences with an intellectual and emotional vividness not greatly 
dissimilar to that which accompanies actual objective observation and par- 
ticipation. As one reads Captains Courageous, for example, one is for the 
time, so far as his consciousness is concerned, a fisherman off the banks of 
Newfoundland, almost as completely as if he were there in the flesh. Then 
as one reads The Lumberman, one^s habitation is shifted to the wilds of 
Michigan in its early days, and one becomes an active and interested par- 
ticipant in the logging industry along the rivers. 

CONCLtrSION 

For the most part the activities here described are those of the 
typical school of to-day. It has not been the Writer’s aim to center 
attention upon activities, bnt to discuss the larger aspects of the 
social studies program. Not infrequently our discussion centers 
upon the more or less formalized phases of the work to the exclu- 
sion of the informal. The program of the future should rest upon 
a recognition of the place of observation, participation, and lan- 
guage activities in their larger relationships, to the end that we 
may have a more fundamental instruction in social-civic-economic 
affairs. 



CHAPTER X 

THE COURSE OF STUDY IN HISTORY IN THE UNIVER- 
SITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AT THE STATE 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


BENEST HOEN AISTD M abel Snedakee 
state University of Iowa 

The course of study in history in the University Elementary 
School is frankly experimental. It represents an attempt to adapt 
the work of the first six grades to that of the junior and senior 
divisions of the University High School. This course is modeled 
on the course recommended by the Committee on Social Sciences 
in Secondary Schools. It provides for two cycles of European and 
Anxeriean history, each chronologically arranged. For that reason 
it does not seem necessary to provide another cycle in the first six 
grades. Moreover, since the recommendations of this Committee 
place the European background in the seventh grade, the whole 
plan earlier recommended by the Committee of Eight is upset. 
This is quite a serious matter because of the fact that practically 
all of the books available for the first six grades are written to fit 
the recommiendations in the Report of the Committee of Eight. 

In this emergency several possible programs could be used in 
the elementary school. One could push the recommendations of 
the Committee of Eight ahead one year, presenting in general a 
chronological treatment of American history somewhat niiOre diffi- 
cult than has been the custom. While present books are not well 
suited to such a plan, this method is quite feasible. In fact, it has 
been effectively carried out in many schools. 

At the time of the first report of the Committee on Social 
Sciences the staff of the University Elementary School decided to 
organize history in the first six grades strictly on the basis of 
dramatic interests. The whole purpose was to interest pupils in 
reading history. There was little class discussion of materials 
read. In fact, the class periods were spent chiefly in reading an 
interesting historical selection. The general plan was to read an 
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interesting selection aloud witli the class and then allow members 
of the class to continue reading on their own responsibility. Books 
by such authors as Parkman and Eoosevelt were used for this pur- 
pose. One year’s experience seemed to show that it is possible to 
get considerable interest on the part of most pupils, but that the 
books read could very well be incorporated with those in the course 
of study in literature. 

For the last six years the course of study has been organized 
in the following manner:^ 

In Grade I the time is given to simple problems in civics and 
to such history as lies back of special days. 

The course of study in Grade II introduces the pupils to a 
very concrete study of the social and economic problems in an 
Indian community. The course here is very similar in emphasis 
to that reported by Miss Gilmore in the Teachers College Record 
for September, 1915, but is worked out in much greater detail. 
The following outline, taken directly from the course of study, 
illustrates the manner in which this course is organized. It repre- 
sents one of the thirty main problems around which Indian life 
is taught. 


Sample Lesson on Indian Dyes 

The problem: Where did the Indians get their bright colors in making 
baskets, blankets, and mats? 

A. Reports and discussions by children 

B. Outline for teacher’s use 

1, What could we find around 'Iowa City to use in making colors? 
Vegetables, nuts, leaves, roots, soft rocks, fruit, colored clay 
Troject. Find what colors can be secured by boiling leaves, roots, 
fruits, etc. (Good color secured from osage apple, noting fact 
that just recently a substitute for German dye has been found 
in osage roots) 


^The following persons should be given credit for the samples of courses 
of study hereafter presented. For the course of study in Indian life, Miss 
Georgia Brown and Miss Frances Dearborn; for the course of study in 
pioneer life. Miss Mabel Green and Mrs. Ethelyn Weida; for the course of 
study on the history of medicine and improvement of health conditions. Miss 
Helen Davis and Miss Mabel Snedaker. The authors are also indebted to 
the following persons for suggestions in the final organization of the manu- 
script: Miss Maude McBroom, Director 0. E. Edingaman of the Extension 
Division, and Professor Don K Griswold, Associate Professor of Preventative 
Medicine and Hygiene, and State Epidemiologist. 
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2. WLat could tte Indian have used? 

a. Vegetable (organic) substances 

Yellow — from twigs, and leaves of sumac, lichens, beech and 
willow bark, mustard, and peach leaves 
Brown — ^walnuts, butternuts, onion leaves 
Brownish red — from alder bark 
Purple — ^from grape juice 
Bluish purple — from blueberry, elderberry 
Bed — from bloodroot, cactus, cochineal 
Pink — from cranberry 
Black — from gum of pinon tree 
Nearly black — from oakbark, pokeberries 

b. Mineral (inorganic) substances 

Black — from charcoal, graphite, powdered coal, soot 
White — ^from kaolin, gypsum, limestone (used to whitewash 
Pueblo bricks) 

Green and blue — ^from copper ores, phosphate of iron, blue 
clay 

Vermilion — obtained from the white trader 
Bed paint — ^from burned grass roots, blood and tallow, or 
from red clay 
Yellow — from yellow clay 

3. How was paint made? (See Skinner) 

a. Materials collected 

b. Pulverized and mixed with water 

c. Baked until red hot 

d. Cooled and put in bags 

e. To use. Scrape off a Bttle from cake and mix with hot grease 

4. How was dye fixed so it would not wash out? 

With juice of wild sweet scented crab 

5. To what other uses were colors put? 

Painting Indians’ faces, bodies, arrows, pictures, tipis, etc. 

C. Projects 

Make vegetable dyes (by washing and boiling, Put in receptacles 
for use in painting) 

Make cake of Indian paint (according to Skinner’s method) 

Dip cloth in dyes made, or paint pictures and Indian designs 

D. Eef erenees : 

■ 1. For children’s reports 

Skinner. Notes on the JPla^ Cree. p. 81, Paints 
Hodge. Eandbooh of American Indians, Vol, 1. pp. 407, 408. 
Dyes and Pigments 

Wade. Ten Little Indians, pp. 199-200, Making paint. Blackfeet 
2. For teacher 

Dellenbaugh. North Americans of Yesterday, pp. 303, 304 
Pellew. Dyes and Dyeing 
Elementary School Jowmal. Feb., 1917 
Hodge. EandbooTc of American Indians, Vol. I. pp. 403-404, Dry 
painting; p. 506, Paint; p. 514, White wash; pp. 407-408, 
Dyes and Pigments; pp. 325, 326, Color symbolism; p. 865, 
Paint mines; Vol. II, pp. 185-186, Painting, Use of 
brushes 
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Space is not available for presenting arguments for and against 
the teacliing of Indian life in the primary grades. Tbere is no 
question about the interest of the pupils in such material. It is 
the judgment of the various teachers who have taught this outline 
that it is a valuable contribution to the second-grade course of 
study. This much seems clear; if the study of Indian life is to 
rojake a contribution to the understanding of the economic and 
social problems of to-day, the subject must be presented with as 
much concreteness as is indicated in this outline. 

The course of study in Grade III is concerned with the simple 
problems in a pioneer community. These problems are taken up 
quite in detail and are kept very concrete. The purpose of the 
course of study in the second and third grades is similar to that 
in the course of study in Dewey’s Elementary School at Chicago. 
The intention is to give the child some insight into the major funda- 
mental problems in a pioneer community and to show the inter- 
relationships which exist among these problems. This knowledge 
is then made the basis for the organization of the work in Grades 
IV, Y, and VI. 

The following problem will indicate how in Grade III the 
child is introduced to higher standards of living and to the more 
complicated methods which make these standards possible. 

Sample Lesson from (jRale III on ^The Food of the Pioneers' 

Erdhlems: How did the pioneers get their food^ 

What foods did they have? What hinds? How did they get them? 
Summary: Wild foods: berries, nuts, grapes, greens, crabapples, wild plums, 
wild eberries 
Meat : game, fsh 
Grain: corn and wheat 
Vegetables: potatoes, cabbage, turnips, etc. 

Meat; beef, pork, mutton, veal, and fowls 

Milk, butter and eggs 

How did they sweeten their food? 

How did they get salt? 

Deferences: Aumer. Iowa Stories, pp. 83, 112, 113, 129 

Earle. Home Life in Colonial Days. pp. 131, 136, 147, 148, 158 
Sabin. The Mahing of Iowa. (Wild Food) pp. 33, '155, 163-64, 166 
Garland. Prairie Folk. p. 160 
Burrows. Fifty Years in Iowa. p. 7 

McMurray. Type SUtdies from JJ, S. (First series) pp. 134, 136 
Gue. History of Iowa, Vol. I. pp. 387, 390 
Bass. Stories of Pioneer Life. p. 106 
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Auriier. History of Johnson County, VoL I. p. 3, 13, 16, 17, 19 
Nida. Letters of Tolly the Pioneer, pp. 17, 46, 51-2, 61, 63-65. 
68, 69, 83 

Mace. History Leader, Book I. p. 85 
Project: Make rabbit trap and prairie chicken trap 
IllustratioThS : Nida. Letters of Polly the Pioneer, pp. 36, Bear in trap 
Mace. History Leader, Book I, pp. 85. Eel fishing 
Gue. History of Iowa, Vol. I, p. 387. Prairie chicken, wild turkey 
Problem: How did the pioneers cooJc their food? 

Baked: 

1. In a Dutch oven 

2. On a board in front of the fireplace 

3. In a brick oven 

Fried food in skillets over the coals 
Boiled food in skillets over the coals 
Roasted food in hot ashes 
Broiled food over the fire 
Leferences: Aumer. Iowa Stories, p. 82 

Bass. Stories of Pioneer Life. p. 107 
Nida. Letters of Polly the Pioneer, pp. 32, 33, 65 
Mowry. American Inventions and Inventors, pp. 27-30 
Aumer. History of Johnson County, p. 17 
Howell. Years of my Youth, IX, paragraphs 6 and 7 
Illustrations: Mewry. American Inventions and Inventors, p. 30 

Earle. Home Life in the Colonial Days. p. 147, cooking. 

p. 55, How kettles were hung for cooking 
Bass. Stories of Pioneers, p, 107, kettles over fire 
Nida. Letters of Polly the Pioneer, p. 33, Skillets and Dutch oven 
Livingston, Glimpses of Pioneer Life. p. 120 
Projects: Roast potatoes in hot ashes 

Roast eggs in hot ashes 
Problem: How did they sweeten their food? 

Leferences: Nida. Letters of Polly the Pioneer, pp. 123-127. Making maple 
sugar 

Nida. Letters of Polly the Pioneer, pp. 127-131. How they got 
sorghum, maple sugar, and honey 
Sabin. The MaJcing of Iowa. p. 164, 203. Were the bee trees 
thought important by the pioneers? 

Project: Tap maple trees — ^make maple syrup and sugar 

Note how much sap it takes to make a small quantity of syrup 
Illustrations : Nida. Letters of Polly the Pioneer, p. 125, Tapping the maple 
tree 

Problems : How did they malce their hominy? 

In what other way did they prepare corn for food? 

Leference: Aumer. Iowa Stories, pp. 83, 84 

Project: Parch corn. Make hominy 

Problem: How did they get their flour and oatmeal? 

Leferences: Bass. Stories of Pioneer Life. pp. 108-109 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa. 156. 

Nida. Letters of Polly the Pioneer, pp. 34-37 
Aumer. History of Johnson County 

Shambaugh. Iowa City. A Contribution to Early History of Iowa, 
pp. 47-50 
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Aumer. Iowa Stories, pp. 104-109 
Gue. Blstory of Iowa. Vol. 1, p. 298 
Illustrations: Aumer. Sistory of Johnson County, p. 423. Coral Mill ou 
Iowa Eiver 

Bass. Stories of Pioneer Life. p. 108, Pounding th.e com ; p. 35, 
Hominy block; p. 36, Hand Mill; p. 37, Going to mill 
Nida. p. 35, Hominy block; p. 36, Hand mill; p. 37 ; Going to mill 
Mace. History Leader, Book I, p. 85, Pounding corn to meal 
Aumer. Iowa Stories, p. 106, MiU stones 
Bourne & Benton. History of JJ. S. p. 314, Grinding com on 
the frontier 

Bogart. Economic History of the JJ. S. p. 152, How Grist mills 
were run by water 

Edgar. The Story of a Grain of Wheat, p. 150, Mill-stones 
grinding 

Gue. History of Iowa, Vol. I, p. 371, MiU on Iowa Eiver 
Project : Bake a corn-dodger 

Problem: How did they preserve food for winter use? 

Eeferences : Aumer. Iowa Stories, pp. 84 and 85 

Earle. Home Life in ColoTi/ial Days. pp. 152 and 153 
Mda. Letters of Polly the Pioneer, p. 46 
Project : Dry apples 
Problem: Where did they get their salt? 

Eeferences : Hida. Letters of Polly the Pioneer, pp. 57, 58 
McMurray. Type Studies, p. 136 
Problems: How did they churn their butter? 

How did they keep milk and butter sweet? 

Eeference: Chase and Clow. Stories of Industry, (Old Edition), Vol 2. 
pp. 104-105 

Illustrations: Chase and Clow. Stories of Industry, VoL 2. p. 104, Pioneer 
dairy 

AUen, Industrial Studies of the JJ, S. p. 228, Old-fashioned chum 
Project: Make a butter ladle 
Make a dasher 
Chum as pioneers did 

Problem: How do we preserve food for futwre use today? 

Children report how their mothers prepare food for future use 
Problem: How did the pioneers get their water? 

Eeferences: Earle. Home Life in Colonial Days. p. 443 
Aumer. Iowa Stories, pp. 85-87 
Nida. Letters of Polly the Pioneer, p, 37, 30-31 
Illustrations: Nida. Letters of Polly the Pioneer, p. 38, Method of carrying 
water 

Livingston. Glimpses of Pioneer Life, p. 25, Old-fashioned well 
Keller and Bishop. Commercial and Industrial Geography, p. 314 
Old-fashioned weU 

Earle. Home Life in Colonial Days. p. 444, WeU-sweep 
Carpenter. Foods and thevr Uses. p. 156, Old-fashioned bucket. 

As in tlie case of Indian life, tlie writers can not enter into a 
justification of pioneer history. The material as presented is ex- 
ceedingly interesting to the children. It is the judgment of all 
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concerned that the educational values resulting from the study of 
these problems are very great. The writers would urge, as in the 
case of Indian history, that, if pioneer history is to make its greatest 
contribution to the interpretation of modem life, it must be taught 
very concretely and very accurately. 

The work of Grades IV, V, and VI is outlined so as to make 
a contribution directly to the understanding of important problems 
and conditions in modem life. The chief problems taken up are 
as follows : 

Grade IV. In this and the succeeding grades the organization 
is around certain large phases of present-day Mfe, the purpose be- 
ing to show how the solution of these problems involved in these 
phases of life has been advanced. In Grade IV the w*ork centers 
about the history of transportation and communication, the history 
of clothing, the history of telling time, and the history of the 
fishing industry. 

Grade V. The history of agriculture, the growth of cities, the 
history of clay and pottery industries, the history of extractive 
industries, and the printing and paper industries. 

Grade VI. The history of architecture, shelter, and household 
furnishings; the history of music; the history of medicine, and 
the improvement of health conditions; and the history of recre- 
ational activities. 

■While the topics given in these three grades represent some of 
the most important phases of civilization, the writers understand 
that the list is not a complete one. The list as it stands represents 
the work which has been done in the University Elementary School 
up to the present time. In teaching these problems the practice 
has been to include under each, such economic, sociological, civic, 
and historical data as seemed most essential to the proper under- 
standing of the problem. A problem relating to the improvement 
in health conditions and in the use of medicines is given in detail 
to illustrate the manner in which the course of study is organized. 

This “History of Medicine” represents an attempt to organize 
a unit, in the siz-grade course of study in history, in the light of 
modem problems. The problems about which the outline is built 
have been grovrang in importance for many years until, to-day. 
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problems arising out of tbe safeguarding of tbe nation’s bealtb are 
receiving more attention than ever before. Tbe amount of space 
in magazines and other publications devoted to health, the num- 
ber of journals devoted exclusively to health work, recent legisla- 
tion in regard to public health, and increased supervision of public 
health, all show a heightened realization of its value. 

The outline is by no means a finished product. A great deal 
more work must be done upon it before it can be said to cover the 
problems adequately. In its present form, it is open to criticism 
on several scores. First, the reference material is difficult to ob- 
tain. Many of the magazines listed are not in the average school 
library, or even in many public libraries. An attempt has been 
made to offset this disadvantage by confining the references so far 
as possible to recent issues of these magazines. Second, additional 
reference material is needed. Lack of data necessitates developing 
problems from the standpoint of observation. Other problems have 
too few references to supply a class with sufficient material 
for rigorous work in a socialized recitation. Third, the outline is 
weak in regard to the fields of public sanitation and of preventive 
medicine. Fourth, the problems in the field of public sanitation 
have not enough historical background. Each is attacked almost 
entirely from the modern aspect of the problem. Fifth, too large 
a proportion of the outline is devoted to the history of disease. 
Sixth, some of the problems are such that they cannot be fully 
comprehended by children in Grade VI. However, these problems 
are interesting to the pupils, and a foundation is laid for future 
reading and for more thorough study in later grades. 

Notwithstanding these many shortcomings, those who have 
worked out this outline with a class feel that a study of the prob- 
lems in the History of Medicine” does develop in the pupils cer- 
tain knowledges and attitudes very much worth while. 

Am ong the knowledges may be listed : 

(1) The relation of health to achievement. This is basic. 

(2) The progress which has been made in the prevention and 
. control of disease and in the improvement of health con- 
ditions. 
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(3) The problems which still confront ns, particnlarly those 
most pressing in our own state and in our own community. 

(4) Those modern superstitions which have replaced the old- 
fashioned ones. 

(5) The fact that many health problems must be solved by 
cooperative ejfforts. 

The most satisfactory outgrowth of the study is the attitude of 
personal responsibility developed in the class by presenting the 
problems from a social point of view. Such an attitude will make 
the pupil, as a future citizen, active toward health and the im- 
provement of health conditions. He will not be among those who 
are indifferent to inadequate public sanitation and to bad indus- 
trial conditions, or careless as to personal hygiene and home sani- 
tation. 

Altogether, the study of the ‘‘History of Medicine” does help 
in accomplishing one of the vital objectives set up by all organiza- 
tions working in the interests of the nation’s health. It gives a 
knowledge of the importance of health and of measures for safe- 
guarding the nation’s health. 

What Progress Has Been Made m the Improvement or Health 
Conditions Aim in the Use of Medicines? 

A. Approacli to the Problem 

The most desirable approach to the study of this problem is through the 
discussion of some disease or health condition which is critical in the im- 
mediate community. Questions such as the following will give the pupils 
an opportunty to teU what they know about local conditions. 

1. Have there been any contagious diseases in our town or city recently 
which have caused people to lose time from school or work? 

2. What was done to control these diseases? 

3. Could these diseases have been prevented? 

4. Do you know how many deaths there were in the United States last 
year? What is our present death rate? 

5. Can we judge of the amount of illness there is by the number of 
people in the hospitals? 

6. Have you read or heard a statement as to the number of men who 
were rejected from the army because they were physically unfit for service? 

From the discussion of these problems there should be brought out those 
divisions which the pupils should understand if they are to be made intelligent 
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and a,etive toward public health and the improvement of health conditions. 
These divisions wU be more effective if stated in the form of questions, but 
the main problem should be clearly stated and never lost sight of. 

The divisions of this problem which are to be studied are: 

I. What are some of the things that have made us realize the importance 
of understanding how our health and the health of others may be improved? 

II. Along what lines has most progress been made in improving health 
conditions? 


B. Detailed Course 

I. What are some of the things that have made us realize the importance of 
understanding how our health and the health of others may be improved? 

1. How have the rejections from the army and navy made us realize 
the need for this improvement? 

a. How many men were rejected? 

b. What were the causes of rejection? 

Eef. Statistical Abstract of the United States for 1917. p. 667 
American Journal of PuhUo Health, Vol. 9; Sept. 1919. pp. 
641-645. (^^Are we Physically Fit?^^) by Rupert Blue. 
Bulletin No. 11 of the War Department for March, 1919. 
Sdentiflc American Supplement, Vol. 85, p. 105. 

2. Is our death rate higher than it should be? 

a. What is the annual death rate in the ITnited States? 

b. How do we get an accurate record of deaths? 

(1) What is the Registration Area? 

(2) What laws in regard to registration of births and 
deaths have been passed in our own state? 

(3) What conditions must Iowa fulfill before she can be- 
come a part of the Registration Area? 

c. How does our death rate for specific diseases compare with 
the date rate for these diseases in other countries? 

d. Which diseases cause the most deaths? 

(1) Which of these are preventable? 

(2) Which are the most difficult to cure? 

Ref. Current Opinion, Vol. 61; p. 401. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political Science, 
Vol. 70; pp. 77-91. 

Abstract of the United States Census. 

United States Bureau of Census-Mortality Statistics 
for 1914. pp. 9-10. 

Hughes: pp. 72-73. 

North American Eeview, Vol. 202; pp. 181-184. 
Hough & Sedgwick, pp. 558-561. 

Allen, pp. 136-138. 

Ritchie: Primer of Sanitation, pp. 180-185. 

84 How much is lost in production because of illness? 

Ref. Soi, Amer, Supplement, Vol. 82. p. 398-400, 
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n. Along what lines has most progress “been made? 

1, Why is there so much less use of superstition now than formerly 
in treating illness? 

a. How long have people used superstition in attempts to cure 
themselves? 

b. What were the superstitions practised by the people of former 
times? 

(1) What was the value of them? 

(2) Why did the people believe in them so completely? 

Eef. Eyan. pp. 167-168. 

Walsh. Old Time Makers, p. 21. 

Magnus, pp. 7-15, 24-88, 131-155. 

Buck. pp. 10, 13, 14-16, 19-50, 51-54, 62-66. 

Myers. History of Greece, pp. 539-540. 

Catholic World, Vol. 105. pp. 53-61. 

Sdent. Amer, Supplements , Vol. 81. pp. 344. 

Gulick, pp. 286, 290. 

Davis, pp. 78-82. 

Godfrey, pp. 80-81, 

Biekett. pp. 195-6. 

c. What modern superstitions and beliefs in quack cures 
prevent us from having the best health conditions? 

(1) Why do we have laws which control the making and 
sale of patent medicines? 

(2) Do people still use fake cures? 

Ref. Sdent, Amer, Supplement: Vol. 80. p. 331. 
lAt, Digest: Vol. 54. p. 1459; May 12, 1917. 
American City: Vol. 13. pp. 542-543. 

Pop. Sd, Mo,: Vol. 83. p. 81. 

Nat, Geographic Mag,: Vol. 35. pp. 67-84. 

Allen, pp. 364-377, 

d. What increased knowledge of science makes us doubt the 
value of superstitious practices? 

(1) What sciences have contributed most to our knowledge 
of medicine and health conditions? 

(2) In what period did the greatest progress in the study 
of these sciences take place? 

Ref. EdAic, Bev, Vol. 52. pp. 338-348 
2. What improvements have physicians made in their methods of dis- 
covering the causes of disease and the means of cure? 

a. What have we found out to be the causes of disease? 

(1) What did the ancient people believe about the causes 
of dise^e? 

(2) How have we learned the causes of diseases? 

(a) Who was Pasteur? 

(b) What valuable knowledge did he give us? 
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(3) Do people now believe as tlie ancients did about the 
causes? 

(4) Which diseases are caused by microbes? Which by 
parasites? Which by the absence of certain elements 
in the food? 

Bef. Hough and Sedgwick: pp. 471-474 
Magnus : pp, 7-8. 

Buck: pp. 236-246. 

Walsh: Makers of Modern, Medici, pp. 304-314. 
Outlines of European History, Part II; pp. 671-673. 
Bitchie: JPrimer of Sanitation, pp. 6-9. 

JPublio Health Nurse, Nov. 1922 Louis Pasteur. pp. 
568-574. 

Jewett, pp. 165-173. 

b. What have we learned of the control and prevention of 
disease? 

Bef. Hough and Sedgwick, pp. 481-482, 491, 493-4, 496-7, 
499. 

Bitchie. pp. 9-10, 16, 158-163. 

Jewett, pp. 174-191. 

3. What are the communicable diseases about which we have learned 
most? 

a. How mudi has been done in controlling malaria and yellow 
fever? 

(1) To what extent have these diseases hindered the work 
of people? 

(2) In early times, what was thought to be the cause of 
these diseases? 

(3) How did we learn to control them? 

(a) What people did valuable work in studying them? 

(b) What are the most successful methods used in 
controlling them? 

(c) How does the death rate of the present time com- 
pare with that of fifty years ago? 

Bef. XT. S. Senate Documents No. 118. ^'Scientific 
Work and Discoveries of Walter Beed,^^ by J. 
B. Hean. 

Carroll, J. "Brief Aetiology of Yellow Pever.^^ 
Q-orgas, W. C. "General Directions Begarding 
Destruction of Yellow Fever Mosquito. 
Outlook: Yol. 83. pp. 834-835. 

Scribner ^s: Yol. 53. pp. 234-235. 

Soient, Monthly: Yol. 1. pp. 209-237 (2nd part). 
Bulletin of the Pan-American Union: Yol. 41. 
pp. 366-367. 

World Work: Yol. 16. pp. 10432-10439. 

b. Why has the death rate from tuberculosis been lowered so 
much? 
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(1) How does our knowledge of tke cause of tuberculosis 
differ from the belief of former times? 

(2) When was its cause discovered? 

(3) What men have done great work in studying this 
disease? 

(4) What change has there been in the method used to 
cure it? 

(5) What provisions are made for the care of tubercular 
children in hospitals to-day? 

(6) What is being done to prevent tuberculosis among 
school children? 

Eef. Clemow. p. 452. 

Outlines of European Eistory : Part II. p. 672. 

Buck. p. 390. 

Walsh. Mahers of Modern Medicme pp. 135, 175, 192. 
Otis. pp. 23-28. 

Ritchie, pp. 340-341. 

Independent: Vol. 84. pp. 404-405. 

Hough and Sedgwick, pp. 483-491. 

EitcMe. Trimer of Sanitation, pp. 53-70. 

Jewett, pp. 192-212. 

The Nation* s Eealth: Nov. 15, 1922. pp. 693-696. 

Hospital and School for Tubercular Children.’^ 
Allen, pp. 229-251. 

c. What have we learned about small pox that has helped us in 
controlling the disease? 

(1) How serious has the disease been in the past? 

(2) When did the medical men first learn to tell it from 
the other diseases? 

(3) What methods have been used in the past to cure it? 

(4) Who learned how to prevent it? 

(5) How valuable are the means of prevention? 

Ref. Clemow. pp. 412-413, 426, 428, 429. 

Buck. pp. 43, 142, 220, 306. 

Walsh. Old Time Mahers, pp. 119-120. 

Walsh. Makers of Modem Medicine, pp. 89-111. 
Forum: Vol. 63, pp. 616-619, May, 1915. 

Sci. Monthly: Vol. 1. pp. 66-85. 

Current Lit.: Vol. 32. pp. 484. 

Independent: Vol. 53. pp. 227-228. 

Sdent. American: Vol. 89. p. 31. 

Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institute for 1900. 
p. 341. 

Hough and Sedgwick, p. 502. 

d. Why is it easy to prevent and control typhoid epidemics? 

(1) What causes typhoid fever? 

(2) What have we learned about preventing it? 

(3) When did we learn about it? 
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Ref. Gay. pp. 13-24. 

Clemow. p. 469. 

Walsh, Mahers of Modem Medic^e* pp. 188-189, 205. 
Science: Vol. 44. p. 109. 

Science: n.s, Vol. 47. pp. 481-482. 

North Amer. JS,ev. Vol. 202, pp. 659-662. 

Nat. Geographic Mag.: Vol. 20. pp. 743-747, 

Sough and Sedgwich. pp. 491-494. 

Ritehie. Drimer of Sanitation, pp. 77-80. 

Allen. p. 13. 

e. Why is diphtheria less dangerous now than formerly? 

(1) What treatments are used at the present time? 

(2) Who discovered the present methods of treatment? 

(3) How much has the death rate been reduced? 

Ref. Buck. pp. 144, 405. 

Clemow: pp. 131-132. 

Walsh. Mahers of Modem Medicine^ pp. 328-334, 345- 
347. 

Snyder, pp. 276. 

Hough and Sedgwick, p. 503, 494-497. 

Nuhlic Health Nurse: Nov., 1922. pp. 577-579. 
Synopsis of Talks on Diphtheria. ^ ^ 

f . What progress has been made in the control of communicable 
diseases commonly known as Children's diseases?^ ^ 

(1) What are these diseases? 

(2) What has been the belief in the past about the serious- 
ness of these diseases? 

(3) How serious are these diseases? 

(a) What is the annual death rate from measles? 
Ref. Hough and Sedgwick, pp. 497-499. 

Bulletin. The School CMld^s Health, pp. 18-42. 
Ritchie. Primer of Sanitation, pp. 48-49. 

g. Why do people have less fear of plagues and epidemics now 
than formerly? 

(1) How serious were the plagues of former times? 

(a) How many deaths were caused? 

(b) Why was the death rate so high? 

(c) What were the diseases of these plagues? 

(d) What was the effect upon the life and condi- 
tions of the people? 

Ref. Cheney, pp. 96-111. 

Hecker. Epidemics of the Middle Ages. 

Hough and Sedgwick, pp. 556-557, 470. 

Defoe, Daniel. Jowrnal of the Plague Years. 
Wilson, pp. 135-139. 

(2) What means do we have for preventing and controlling 
epidemics and plagues? 
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(a) Wliat is the relation of pure milk, pure water 
and clean surroundings to the prevention of 
disease? 

(b) What organizations in government help to 
protect your health? 

a' Of how many members does the Board of 
Health in your town consist? How was it 
chosen? In what ways does it protect your 
health? 

b' In what ways does the State Board of 
Health protect you? 

c' "What does the national government do to 
protect your health? 

d' What international organizations are striv- 
ing to protect your health? 
e' Give examples of city ordinances and of 
state and national laws which are intended 
to protect your health? 
f' In what ways can you cooperate with your 
board of health? 

Ref. Bunn. pp. 59, 64-68. 

Hough and Sedgwick, pp. 550-561'. 
Eiehman & Wallach. pp. 142-147, 158-172. 
Ritchie. Primer of Samtation, pp. 172-186. 
The American City, Nov. 1922. pp. 398-9, 
Public Health Administration in As- 
bury Park, N. 

(3) How do we guard against epidemics in our schools? 

(a) What is the value of daily inspection? 

(4) How can we protect ourselves against disease even 
though we come in contact with it? 

(a) How can we keep the body^s resistance at a high 
level? 

(b) What precau'tions should one take in the midst 
of an epidemic such as the recent influenza 
epidemic? 

Ref. Wood, Thomas. Health Essentials for School 
Children. Inside of back cover. 

Bulletin 98, North Carolina Board of Health. 
Care of the Teeth. 

Bulletin No. 6 — ^Health Education Series of the 
Department of Interior; inside cover, pp. 1-2. 
Bulletin No. 7 — ^Health Education Series of 
Dept, of Int., inside cover. 

Ritchie. Primer of Sanitation, p. 14. 

Hough and Sedgwick, pp. 374-378. 

Richman and Wallach. pp. 183-187. 

Allen, pp. 62, 212-216. 
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4. What improvements have been made in the training of physicians 
and nurses? 

a. Who were the first physicians? 

b. Where were the early schools of medicine? 

c. WTio were the teachers of medicine of early times? 

Ref. Robinson, pp. 25, 31, 35. 

Davis, pp. 77-80, 287, 

Buck. pp. 17, 51-52, 70-72. 

Gnlick. pp. 287-8. 

Godfrey, pp. 92-98. 

Wilson, pp. 229-232. 

d. What kind of training do we insist upon at the present time? 

(1) What are the different schools of medicine or healing? 

(2) How are the hospitals used in the training of our 
physicians and nurses? 

e. How much have the hospitals helped in treating disease? 

(1) What were the hospitals of ancient times like? 

(a) How were they arranged? 

(b) How much were they used? 

(c) What patients were treated there? 

Ref. Walsh. Old Time Mahers: pp. 23-28, 296-298. 

(2) What are the provisions for hospitals in our own com- 
munity? 

(a) Who controls or manages them? 

(b) What people receive treatment at them? 

(3) How do the hospitals of modem times compare in 
arrangement and usefulness with those of ancient 
times? With those of former times in our own country? 
Ref. Jewett: 245-252. 

5. What have been the improvements in the methods, materials and 
equipment which the physicians use? 

a. Why are operations less dreaded now than formerly? 

(1) How long have anaesthetics been used in surgery? 

(a) What drugs are commonly used now for anaes- 
thetics? 

(b) How long has it been since they were first used? 

(c) Who helped greatly in putting them into use? 

(d) Did the people in ancient times use any medicine 
to deaden pain in operations? 

Ref. Buck. pp. 253, 462. 

Walsh. Old Time Mahers, pp. 246, 295-296. 
Robinson, pp. 237-246. 

Outlines of Ev>ropean History. Part II. pp. 670- 
671. 

Godfrey, p, 92. 
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(2) Why do we pay so much attention to keeping wounds 
clean? 

(a) How do we keep wounds dean? 

(b) When did we first learn that wounds needed to 
be kept dean? 

(e) What were the old methods of cleansing wounds? 

(d) Of what importance has the discovery and use of 
antiseptics been? 

Eef . Outlines of European History, Part II. pp. 672. 
Walsh. Old Time MaTcers. pp. 17-18, 246-247, 

(3) What progress has been made in the practice of 
surgery? 

(a) WTio performed the operations in early times? 

(b) Was it possible in early tunes to get spedal 
training in surgery? 

(c) What is the value of Harvey discovery? 

(d) How do men at the present time prepare them- 
selves for surgical work? 

(e) What tools did the undents have? 

(f) Why are more tools used now? 

Eef. Buck. pp. 8, 300, 306, 447, 448, 516, 423. 
Outlines of Emopean History, Part 11. p. 672. 
Eobinson. pp. 97-118. 

b. Why do we insist upon a careful study of medicines and 
their uses? 

(1) What drugs were commonly used in former times? 

(2) What medicines were used by the pioneers of our own 
country? 

(3) What changes have there been in the ways of prepar- 
ing medicines? 

(4) What training is given at present in preparing medi- 
cines? 

Eef. Scient. Amer, Supplement: Vol. 81. pp. 391, 

Gulick. 287. 

6, To what extent has the attention paid to sanitation, improved health 
conditions? 

a. What has been done to improve conditions in factories? 

Eef. Hughes, pp. 311-314. 

O^Shea and HeUogg. pp. 259-267. 

Nation’s Health, Nov. 15, 1922. pp. 681.— Clean 
Windows an Economy.” 

Allen, pp. 218-228. 

b. What improvements have been made in home sanitation? 

(1) What improvements in construction of houses have been 
made in the interests of health? 
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(2) Wliat improvements have been made in the handling 
of wastes? 

(a) How were wastes disposed of in ancient times? 

(b) How are inorganic wastes such as tin cans, ashes, 
etc., disposed of? 

(c) How are garbage and other organic wastes dis- 
posed of? 

(3) How have methods of keeping food pure and of pre- 
serving food been improved? 

(4) What improvements have been made in sanitation of 
rural homes?* 

Ref. O'Shea and Kellogg, pp. 47-55, 102-107, 111-122, 182- 
184, 65-74, 78-91, 228-231. 

Hough and Sedgwick, pp. 455-466. 

Ritchie. JPrimer of SaTiitation. pp. 188-192. 

J ewett- pp. 253-256. 

Bulletins: A Sanitary Closet Suitable for Rural Dis- 
tricts. 

Public Health Bulletin No, 70. 

Public Health Bulletin No. 11. 

Methods of Sanitary Disposal without Sewers. 
What have cities done to improve sanitary conditions? 

(1) What has been done to improve housing conditions? 

(a) How were the poor housed in the cities of the 
middle ages ? 

(2) What improvements have been made in keeping streets 
clean? 

(3) What provisions for the inspection of food and of 
places which handle food, have been made? 

Ref. Hall- pp. 256-257. 

O'Shea and Kellogg, pp. 14-23, 216-228. 

Richman and Wallach. pp. 174-177. 

Jewett, pp. 9-22, 30-44. 

Gulick. pp. 15-16. 

Davis, pp. 12-13. 

(4) What improvements have been made in the disposition 
of wastes? 

(a) How were wastes disposed of in former times? 

(b) What are the most important modem methods of 
disposing of garbage, sewage, and other organic 
wastes? Ashes, tin cans, and other inorganic 
wastes ? 

Ref. O'Shea and Kellogg, pp. 113-114. 

Jewett. PP- 45-57, 129-132. 

American City. Kov. 1922. pp. 395-6. ^^Erie has 
Municipal Piggery." 

Municipal and County Bngineerim^g, Kov. 1922. pp. 
165-171. ^ ' Successful Operation of Direct Oxida- 
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tion Process of Sewage-Treatment at Allentown, 
Pa.'^ pp. 192-197. Troubles Experienced in 
Modem Methods of Garbage Disposal.^' 
Mimicipal and Comity Engmeering, Oct. 1922. pp, 
120-122. Notes on Two New Sewage Treat- 
ment Processes.'^ pp. 148-158, '‘Recent Develop- 
ments in Sewage Treatment. 

Guliek. pp. 17-18. 

(5) What improvements in methods of securing pure water 
have been made? 

(a) What provision for a water supply was made by 
the Romans?^ 

(b) By the cities of the middle ages? 

(c) By cities in our country before we learned the 
importance of a pure water supply? 

(d) When did we begin to pay serious attention to 
a pure water supply? 

(e) How do some of our large cities secure a pure 
water supply? 

(f) What methods are used in your own city? 

Ref. O^Shea and Kellogg, pp. 175-187. 

Jewett, pp. 81-132, 

Dunn. pp. 60-62. 

Ritchie. Primer of Sanitation, pp. 86-89. 
Mmiicipal and County Engineermg, Oct. 1922. 
pp. 127-130. "Modern Water Filtration Plant 
Built at Ashland, Kentucky. pp. 140-143. 
"Pollution of Water Supply Sources.'^ 

Guliek. p. 18. 

Johnson, p. 145. 

Allen . pp. 190-200. 

(6) What progress has been made in securing a pure milTr 
supply? 

(a) What have we learned about the dangers from 
impure milk? How many of the babies of the 
TJnited States are fed on cows^ milk? 

(b) When did people jSrst begin to realize the need 
for clean milk? 

(c) What have we learned about means of keeping 
•minr pure? 

Why should a cow be well cared for and given 
a tuberculin test? 

How should milk be handled in order to keep 
it clean? 

What is certified^' milk? 

What is "Pasteurized'^ milk? 
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(d) What progress has been made in securing in- 
spection of milk? What is the state law in 
regard to filed milk? 

(e) What has been done in our city to insure clean 
milk? Do we have any city ordinances in rela- 
tion to milk? Should we have inspection of milk? 

Ref. O^Shea and Kellogg, pp. 191-212. 

Jewett, pp. 149-164. 

Ritchie. Drimer of Sanitation, pp, 153-157. 
Allen, pp. 252-267, 25-29. 

d. What measures of sanitation have been undertaken to protect 
the travelling public? 

Ref. Hughes and Sedgwick, pp. 544-548. 

The Nation^ s Healthy Nov. 15, 1916. pp. 645-647, 
Hygienic Measures of the Southern Pacific? 

What means of preventing disease have been developed? 

a. What is being done to prevent disease and loss of time among 
workers? 

(1) What is the relation between occupation and disease? 

(2) What is the value of physical examinations? 

(3) By what means are workers protected against accidents. 

(4) What methods are being used to lessen the amount of 
eyestrain? 

(5) What provision is made for the recreation of employees? 

(6) What progress in proper vocational placement is being 
made? 

(7) Why has the length of the laboring day been regulated? 

Ref. Hough and Sedgwick, pp. 474-475. 

The Nation’s Health, Nov. 15, 1922. pp. 668-9. '^The 
Care of Tuberculosis in Industry. pp. 663- Great 
Britain's Place in Fatigue Elimination.^^ p. 679, 
Industrial Ophthalmology.^’ p. 680- ^^The Func- 
tions of Medicine in Industry.” 

b- To what extent have hospitals for the prevention of disease 
been developed? 

c. What are medical men doing to prevent disease? 

d. How is the public health movement preventing disease? 

e. To what extent may we secure immunity from disease by 
vaccination, inoculation, care of the teeth, etc. 

Ref- The Nation’s Health, Nov. 15, 1922. pp, 656-8, Prevention 
of Simple Goiter in Man.” pp. 666-7, ^^The tlpbuilding of 
the Public Health Profession.” Amer. Jour, of Tublio 
Health, Nov. 1922. Should the Social Service Depart- 
ments in Children’s Hospitals be Developed into Depart- 
ments for the Prevention of Disease?” 

AUen. pp. 201-207, 268-282. 
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f. What is being done in our schools to prevent disease and to 
secure better health among school children? 

(1) In what ways has the school plant been made more 
sanitary and attractive? 

(2) What are the particular problems of rural schools? 

(a) How does the physical condition of rural school 
children compare with that of city children? 

(3) To what extent is medical inspection and follow-up 
work preventing disease among school children? 

(a) What are some of the outstanding health de- 
fects among children? 

(b) What is being done to detect and remedy these? 

(4) What is the value of wholesome play and recreation? 

(5) What is the value of the hot lunch? 

Eef. Wood, Thomas B. Minimim Eealth Bequwements for 
Schools* 

Wood, Thomas B. Eealth Essentials for Bural School 
Children, pp, 1-7. 

Bulletin; Eeereation and Eural Health. 

Bulletin: Health Education. No. 7. pp. 8-9. 

Bulletin: Hunt, 0. W. School Lunches, pp. 1-3, 10-11. 
Bulletin: PubUc Health, No. 116. Country School and 
Eural Sanitation. 

The Eation^s Eealth, Nov. 15, 1922. pp. 649-650. 
^^Betroit^s School Health Plan.^' pp. 697-700. 

Greater Efficiency in Health Work in Schools.’^ 
No. 11. 

Extension Bivision, State University of Iowa. 

Ayres, Williams, and Thomas, pp. 1-30, 65-76, 81-104, 
209-211, 

Eichman and Wallach. pp. 148-157. 

Allen, pp. 33-44, 139-183, 283-301. 

8. Why have we been giving so much attention to caring for the health 
and preventing the ailments of little children? 

a. To what extent have we lowered the death rate among babies ? 

At what age is the death rate highest? 

At what time of the year? 

b. What can we do to lower this death rate? 

c. What are the agencies in our state for caring for little chil- 
dren needing medical care? 

d. What national agencies are working in the interests of chil- 
dren ^s health? 

Eef. Mangold, pp. 52, 53. 

Hough and Sedgwick, p. 499. 

Eitchie. Primer of Sanitation, pp. 154-155. 

Allen, pp. 24-25. 

9. What means, other than hospitals, doctors, and sanitary measures, 
have been provided to care for the health of the people? 
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a. Wliy have parks and playgrounds been established in cities? 

Bef. Dunn, p. 64. 

Jewett, pp. 58-67. 

O^Shea and Kellogg, p. 24. 

Hough and Sedgwick, p. 549. 

Nation^s Sealth. Nov. 15, 1922. p. 201. St. Louis Becrea- 
tion Program. 

b. Why do we demand good fire and police protection? 

c. Wliy are we insisting upon such strict observance of the quar- 
antine law? 


d. How are we preventing accidents? 

10. What has been learned of the care of the teeth? 

a. How did the ancient and medieval people care for their teeth? 

b. Who did the dental work in former times? 

c. WHiy do we insist upon such careful attention to the teeth? 

d. What are our means at present for caring for the teeth? 

Bef. Walsh. Old Time Makers, pp. 31-32, 313-335. 

Allen, pp. 89-106. 

Godfrey, p. 92. 

Byan. p. 168. 

III. Summary. 

1. What was the particular work of the following men? 

Beview the work of Pasteur, Koch, Jenner, Lister, Hunter, Harvey, 
Simpson. Point out clearly that the work has been done in rather 
recent times. 

2. What are the diseases and conditions about which we know least? 

3. What conditions most need further study? 

4. What conditions have already been widely studied? 

5. Why has the period of important discoveries and inventions been 
so recent? 

6. Why has so little use been made of such information as the ancient 
people had learned? 

7. What should be the attitude of every one toward public health? 
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All the teachers "who have participated in the experiments in 
these intermediate grades agree that the work is most interesting 
to themselves and to the pupils. They agree also that these prob- 
lems can be kept within the understanding of the students of inter- 
mediate grades more easily than can the problems presented in 
the ordinary course of study for these grades. The subject matter 
presented affords an excellent preparation for the systematic and 
chronological treatment of history as it is begun in Grade VII. 

There are, of course, many difficulties. The greatest of these 
arises out of the fact that few treatments of the problems are simple 
and concrete enough for use in these grades. It has required a 
great amount of labor to get together pictures and descriptions 
which were at aU satisfactory. It is not always easy to get reliable 
information on a problem even for use by the teachers. 

It is the judgment of the writers that no such plan should be 
attempted in the public schools until adequate books are available. 
Beginnings can be made, in an experimental way, as fast as proper 
reference material can be obtained. Good books can now be ob- 
tained for a few of the problems. Such a book is Sanford’s I%e 
Story of Agriculture iri the United States, published by D. C. 
Heath. The excellent pamphlets published by Dr. Harold Eugg 
illustrate the possibilities in producing this kind of material. It 
has been the experience of the writers, however, that even with 
such treatments as those in Sanford and in the bulletin produced 
by Dr. Eugg, the highest type of interest can be kept only where 
supplementary references are used. 



CHAPTER XI 


A PEOPOSED SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSE FOR THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Habold Rugg, Eaele Rugg, aitd Emma Schweppe 
The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


In Chapter I needed changes in the content and organization of 
social science courses were pointed out In the Lincoln School 
of Teachers College a new experimental course has been constructed 
in the attempt to provide these needed changes. In this chapter 
a brief outline is given of the entire course, together with a sample 
of the reading materials and the kinds of activities in which the 
pupils participate. The method by which the course is being con- 
structed is described in Chapter XV. Many of the reasons for 
the changes which are illustrated in the sample materials are 
given in the last part of Chapter I. Since no restatement of these 
is given here, we suggest that the reader turn back to that dis- 
cussion in case queries arise in studying the sample materials. 

The Need fob Expebhcental Courses 

After ten years of activity in reorganizing the junior-high- 
school courses, it is perfectly apparent that the most immediate 
need is for curriculum materials properly adapted to these grades. 
Although new histories, geographies, and community civics books 
are coming from the press month by mionth, they do not represent 
the kind of reorganization demanded by the protagonist of the new 
order. Those materials are merely ‘ ‘ old wine in new bottles. ’ ’ Their 
covers and titles and section headings are new, but not the de- 
tailed materials and activities. Our group therefore decided to con- 
struct first of all a curriculum specifically for the junior-high-school 
grades. Our purpose is ultimately to prepare a complete scheme 
of materials and activities from' the primary school through the 
senior high school. Hence this junior-high-school course not only 
serves the purpose of supplying filustrative material for the sev- 
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entli, eigMli, and ninth grades, but it also provides the curricnlnm- 
maker with, valuable data for the selection and arrangement of the 
courses below and above the intermediate school. From aU stand- 
points these grades form a strategic level at which to make the 
first attack on the problem of curriculum reorganization. 

General Nature of the Proposed Course in the Social Sciences 

The course we have prepared is frankly tentative and experi- 
mental. The basic materials from which it was made have been 
taught in mimeographed form in three grades of the Lincoln School 
of Teachers College during the past two and one-half years. It 
was clear that further progress depended on experimenting with 
a printed course which should be used in typical public schools. 
Accordingly, although our scientific studies have not been com- 
pleted, and cannot be for two years more, a tentative edition of a 
three-years’ course has been printed. This is being taught under 
our direction in 110 school systems; some of the schools use the 
material in only one of the three grades, seven, eight, and nine; 
some in two, and some in all three grades. 

The course appears as a series of pamphlets^ so constructed that 
each pamphlet deals with one group of contemporary problems. 

A general outline of the three-year scheme can be economically 
given by enumerating the titles of the pamphlets and some of the 
major topics discussed. 

The first two for each year, six in aU, which are now being 
used in the schools, are as follows : 

Seventh Grade — ^P^mphlet No. 1. America and Her Immigrants 
— ^Who They Are, Where They Come Prom, WTiy They 
Come, Why They Came in the Past, How They Are Re- 
ceived, What They Do Here, How They Become Americans. 

Sevpth Grade — Pamphlet No. 2. The City and Key Industries 
in Modem Nations — 'Cities: How and Why They Grew; 
Transportation and City Life; Coal, A Crucial Industry; 
Ties between Farm and. City ; Resources and Industries of 


^The Social Science Pamphlets: Essentials in Geography j History , and 
Civics, Published privately by the authors and sold at a cost price to co- 
operating schools. These pamphlets are not for general commercial distribu- 
tion at the present time. 
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America ; Interdependence of Nations ; Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Countries; Empires, Colonies, Ships, Resources. 

Eighth Grade — Pamphlet No. 1. The Westward Movement and 
the Growth of Transportation — The Red Man’s Continent; 
Why the Colonists Came; Life on the Different Frontiers; 
Across the Appalachian Barrier ; The California Gold Rush ; 
Natives and Immigrants as Pioneers ; From, Pack Horse to 
Pullman Car, From Flat Boat to Steamship. 

Eighth Grade — ^Pamphlet No. 2. The Mechanical Conquest of 
America — ^Industrial Revolution in England; Hand- work 
to Machinery in America; Industry and Protective Tariffs; 
A Century of Invention; The Drift from Farm to City; 
Wages, Hours, Conditions of Work; Changes in Agricul- 
tural America, Seventy Years of Big Business. 

Ninth Grade — ^Pamphlet No. 1. Americanizing our Foreign- 
Born — The Invasion of America; Colonization in Cities; 
The Immigrant at Work; The Immigrant at School, How 
He Becomes Naturalized, How He Aifects American Life, 
How We Can Make Him a Good American Citizen. 

Ninth Grade — ^Pamphlet No. 2. Resources and Industries in 
a Machine World — Can a Nation Live by Itself? Can the 
United States? England? Russia? China? Prance? Ger- 
many? The Smaller Nations? Growth of Cities — ^Indus- 
trial Revolution, Interdependence of City and Country, 
Transportation — ^the Key Industry, How: One Worker De- 
pends on Another, Prom Home to Factory, Concentration 
in Industry and Business. 

Hypotheses upon Which the Proposed Course is Constructed 

The proposed course is based upon certain important hypoth- 
eses. The reader should have these in mind in studying the sample 
materials. 

First: Current modes of living, contemporary problems and 
their historical backgrounds can be learned more effectively through 
one unified social science curriculum than through the separate 
school subjects, history, geography, civics, and economics. A gen- 
eral course brings to the teacher easily and at the time they are 
needed, all of the necessary materials, irrespective of how they have 
been catalogued in the past. 

Let us make no mistake about this proposal, however. It is 
not an attempt to merge the established subjects. Rather than that, 
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the procedure we have employed starts with no interest in the es- 
tablished order. It completely disregards current courses. Only 
one criterion is employed in selecting the content of the course: 
its contribution to present living. The point should be made em- 
phaticaJly, therefore, that our procedure represents a scheme of 
curriculum-malting which has no part in the movement to merge 
all of the content of the present school subjects. 

Second: EacJi major topic of the course must he of established 
social value to the rank and file of our people. Unless a topic can 
be proved to contribute definitely to an understanding of current 
modes of living and problems and issues of contemporary life, it 
can find no place in such a course. Hence much of the content of 
present school courses is not found in this proposed curriculum. 
On the other hand, a wealth of new material is included with 
which children hitherto have not been permitted to deal. 

Third: An objective analysis of, social needs facilitates the as- 
signment to each of the major phases of life, its proper amount of 
attention in the curriculum; the traditional method of opinion can- 
not do so except by chance. Just what the permanent problems 
and issues of our generation are is being determined by analytical 
methods. If the analysis is sound, then the question of distribu- 
tion of time to social, industrial, and political matters can be ex- 
perimented upon in the schools. Eventually we shall have a cur- 
riculum in which the basis of emphasis will be objective investiga- 
tion and experimentation instead of prejudice and tradition as it 
is at present. 

Fourth: Each topic and sub-topic of the course shcdl be iUus- 
trated by detailed episodes and by a wealth of maps, graphs, and 
pictorial material far in excess of the present use of them. Suffi- 
cient reading material can probably be best provided by two 
methods, the long story and the short episode. Into the long story 
can be woven a rich treatment of all aspects of a broad group of 
topics— -for example, our 27 page story of “How Carlo and His 
Family Came to imerica” in our pamphlet (VII-1) “America 
and Her Immigrants.” The episode, that is, the anecdote, the 
story of some actual human happening, is employed to illustrate a 
particular matter. For the succession of brief and abstract state- 
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ments of forct in onr present books is to be substituted the wide 
use of nueaningful episodes. This is one of the contributions of 
our materials on wbich we should like special consideration and 
discussion. 

In any selection of a few pages from the Pamphlets it is im- 
possible to demionstrate completely our use of the episode. In this 
Yearbook, however, we must rely on such a sample. It is, of course, 
impossible to provide an illustration of the use of the long story. 

The sample pages illustrate the way maps and graphs are 
closely correlated with the context. This is done (a) through 
questions directly referring the pupil to the figures and so guidiug 
his reading of them; (6) through questions which lead him to 
thiok with the facts these figures furnish; and (c) by so arrang- 
ing the narrative that references to the figures and use of them is 
•made as the pupil reads. To show growth and change in indus- 
trial tools or ways of travel, etc., a series of pictures with detailed 
captions are often provided which tell a quick moving story. Our 
use of this is not illustrated in the sample pages. 

Fifth: The reading materials and the exercises should be set 
so as to stimulate analysis and reasoning. Some of the devices in 
the organization of curriculum materials which provide practice 
in thinking are the constant use of questions, and their close rela- 
tion to facts which are needed for their answer; the handling of 
facts; the solving of set problems; the arousal of the critical 
attitude; the analysis of episode and graphic material to deter- 
mine principal points; the drawing of generalizations and con- 
clusions; the making of summaries. These devices are aU illus- 
trated in some fashion or other in the sample pages. 

Sixth: Only that historical background of a particular prob^ 
lem, institution or activity shall be taught which is necessary to 
an adequate understanding of the problem; probably the most 
effective way to teach is by a series of sharp contrasts. History is 
to “move rapidly^’ in these grades. Only a part of the story is 
to be told the first time over, more being added in successive years 
of the course. One era, one condition, one stage of a movement 
is to be sharply contrasted with another and especially with the 
current order of things. 
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Seventh: Historical backgrounds will be clearer if the history 
of only one set of related topics is traced at one time, TMs amounts 
to saying that in the junior high school we should teach history 
longitudinally instead of by periods, or transversely. That is to 
say, we should trace directly to the present day, the development 
of a particular activity or group of activities. For example, 
Pamphlet No. 1 of the Eighth-Grade Series sketches the entire 
westward movement and the growth of transportation, giving spe- 
cial attention to the last 125 years. This requires about 10 school 
weeks. Pamphlet No. 2 takes another 10 weeks to sketch the in- 
dustrial and business history of America, weaving the chief strands 
of the westward movement and the growth of transportation into 
the warp of the story thus far accumulated. Pamphlet No. 3 traces 
the cultural history to the present day, showing what the American 
people were doing with their leisure time while they were conquer- 
ing the natural resources of a continent. It, too, gathers up the 
outstanding threads of the first two pamphlets as it goes along, 
by constant back reference and recall. 

Pamphlet No. 4 does the same thing for the study of municipal 
and national government in the great American experiment in 
democracy, and Pamphlet No. 5 repeats the procedure for the 
development of America's relations with other countries. 

The immediate reaction of the vigorous protagonist of things 
as they are is that this leads to learning historical moventents in 
isolation — ^that it is ‘‘compartment learning" and that children 
will not get a feeling for the total life of our people at any one 
time. This is indeed a point of issue. We believe we meet this 
objection adequately and in accordance with the manner in which 
pupils learn most naturally by our method of weaving into any 
discussion the important facts and relationships taken up earlier 
which should be present in the pupil's mind at that time. 

Neither we nor exponents of the present “block" method have 
any evidence as to which is the better. What we propose to do is 
to collect evidence, regarding our own procedure in the meantime 
as entirely experimental. In the light of present psychological 
thought, however, our method has strong claim to careful consid- 
eration, This hypothesis is closely bound up with the next one. 
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Eighth: One problem or topic, or at most one restricted group 
of problems and topics, should be considered definitely and thor- 
oughly at one time. Present materials are diffuse. They take up 
a little of everything and handle no one matter thoroughly. Our 
sample unit partially illustrates the method of considering, from 
different angles, one matter at a time. Perhaps the best illustra- 
tion of the present point of issue is supplied by Pamphlet No. 2 
of the Eighth-Grade Series, ^‘The Mechanical Conquest of 
America.’’ 

How Shaul Such Materials be Used to Provide 
Sufficient Pupil-Activity? 

The last and, we believe, the most important problem before us 
deals with a matter that cannot be illustrated clearly in the read- 
ing materials. At the present time we are attempting to design 
a method of using the materials in the classroom through which 
the pupils will take the initiative and assume responsibility for 
learning. By this method at least half of the tiihe will be de- 
voted to individual work. In other words, we are trying to devise 
a combined individual-group method of using the new materials 
which wiU keep the general direction of the work week by week 
in the hands of the teacher, but in which a large share of the 
leadership and responsibility of the class hour will fall upon the 
pupils. Reports of these experiments will be made from time to 
time in educational articles and monographs. 

A Sample Unit of Material 

In considering this illustrative material, then, bear in mind the 
foregoing statements of our hypotheses. This sample unit appears 
in the second Eighth-Grade pamphlet, as pages 148-161, and 167- 
171. It has been preceded in that pamphlet by the following ma- 
terials: I. Brief View of Important Changes in Industry” 
(pages 1-14) ; II. '^The English Industrial Revolution, 1700-1922” 
(pages 15-38); III. “How the American Industrial Revolution 
Began, 1790-1820” (pages 39-57); IV. “How Congress Has 
Helped Our Manufacturers: the Protective Tariff” (pages 58-70) ; 
V. “The Nineteenth Century; The Great Age of Invention” 
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(pages 71-98) ; VI. ^'Inventions that Helped to Bind Our People 
Together’' (pages 99-137) ; VH. "There Was a Revolution in 
Power, Too” (pages 138-148). 

Vm. CHANGES I THINK MUST SURELY HAVE OCCURRED 
AFTER 1830'^ 

(Do not read ahead before you do this exercise) 

I 

Try to imagine yourself living in the Eastern United States, say, in 1830. 
Recall what part of the country our people were living in at that time, how 
few cities there were, and in general about where they were. Recall to what 
extent factories had come into existence. Picture to yourself how men farmed 
then, the kinds of implements they used, and what their daily lives consisted 
of. Remember the time is 1830. Think about how people traveled from place 
to place in those days; how they communicated with each other; how long 
it took to send messages; where they got their food; how much of it they 
raised themselves; to what extent they made their own clothes. Imagine how 
the streets and stores of the cities must have looked and the kinds of things 
you could buy in the stores ; how the streets were paved and lighted, and the 
vehicles that were used. Try to get a clear picture of the life of the people 
of that time. 

n 

Now think back over the stories of the Industrial Revolution, especially 
of the revolutionary inventions made in America after 1830. Turn back and 
skim rapidly through these accounts if you wish, provided you take only a 
few minutes. 

Do NOT BEAD AHEAD, however, for we wish this exercise to be a real game 
for you. 

nr 

TOUR FEOBLEM 

Now, having in mind the way people lived in 1830, the inventions that 
came after that time, and the westward movement by which our people settled 
the land of the United States, try to figure out the important changes that 
must surely have come after 1830 in the lives of the people. Write these out 
in a series of sentences. State an important change you think would be 
bound to come in the way people provided themselves with food, shelter, and 
clothing; in the way they spent their time; how the distribution of popula- 
tion on the land must have changed, etc. Set down any important changes 
you can think of that would necessarily have come after 1830. 


After you have finished writing your sentences, skim over the next 10 or 
15 pages and see if you have covered the important changes. 
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IX. THE INHUSTEIAL EEVOLUTIOH CHANGED THE LIVES 
OF THE PEOPLE 
People Massed Together in Cities 

The century from ^820 to 1920 witnessed the most spectacular change in 
the manner of living of a great people that the world has ever known. In 
1790, to go back a little, 90 percent of the American people were engaged in 
farming. That is, nine out of every ten men, women, and children lived on 
farms. Most of them lived on their own farms; few families were renters in 
those days, for land was to be had for settling upon it. The story of the 
restless westward trek of our people is already familiar to you. 

By 19 £0, however, only 30 percent of our people were engaged in farm- 
ing. This means that at least 60 percent of a rapidly growing population 
had been by some hocus-pocus^^ released from farm work and were engaged 
in ‘'city^' occupations. Fig, 28 makes the contrast clear. How could such a 


1790 

Approximately 
90 percent 
1920 

Approximately 
30 percent 



Approximate Percentage of Total Population Engaged in 
Agriculture, 1790 and 1920 

Fig. 28 




change have come about? The population graph of Fig. 29 shows less than 
4 million people here in 1790, and 105 million in 1920 — a gain of 101 million. 
Yet in 1920, 30 million people, roughly, were raising enough food to supply 
themselves and 70 million others, while in 1790 nine out of every ten persons 
were engaged in raising food. 


1790 

3,929,214 
1920 

105,710,620 

Population in the United States in 1790 and 1920 
Fig. 29 

How did such changes come about? What were the causes? 

Eeview at this point the maps of the Westward Movement (Pamphlet 
No. 1, Pig. 10, pages 60-61), Note that by 1820 the frontier was already 
pushed beyond the conjEines of the Ohio Valley; the Mississippi Eiver had 
been crossed in some places. But remember that the frontier divided off the 
land where there were only two persons living to the square mile. At the 
present time in modern countries people are living very much closer together. 
In England, for instance, there is an average of 400 people to the square 
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mile. But even in 1820 there were medium-sized cities: Boston had 43,000; 
New York had 123,000; Philadelphia 112,000; Baltimore 62,000. Charleston, 
S. 0., with its 24,000, and New Orleans, with its 27,000, were typical of the 
slower growth of cities in the South. Notice, however, how the population 
kept growing denser behind the frontier, and the cities filed in. By 1850 
New York was over 500,000; Boston 136,000; Philadelphia 340,000; other 
smaller cities had sprung up all over the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. 

By 1890 the settlements had moved clear across the continent, the frontier 
had entirely disappeared, and cities were taking the leadership as far west as 
Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan. 

Do you think the cities of 75 to 100 years ago were like ours of to-day? 
Would you have seen fine clusters of lights shining over smooth macadam 
boulevards in 1830 in New York, or in 1845 in Chicago, or in 1856 or 1860 
in Minneapolis? Would you have climbed 20 or 40-story skyscrapers in 
electric elevators, or whizzed easily about in fine gasoline cars? Read these 
accounts of eye-witnesses of cities in those earlier times. The first story pic- 
tures Chicago when it was a muddy little town of 4000 people (about 1840). 

^'Chicago looked very bare on the high prairie above the lake. It was 
Mr. William Cullen Bryant who said that it had the look of a huckster in 
his shirt-sleeves. 

'There it is,’ said Samson. 'Four thousand, one hundred and eighty 
people live there. It looks like a sturdy two-year-old.’ 

"The houses were small and cheaply built and of many colors. Some 
were unpainted. Near the prairie they stood like people on the outer edge 
of a crowd, looking over one another’s shoulders and pushing in a disordered 
mass toward the center of interest. Some seemed to have straggled away 
as if they had given up trying to see or hear. So to one nearing it the town 
had a helter-skelter look. 

"Our travelers passed rough boarded houses with grand-looking people 
in their dooryards and on their small porches — ^men in broadcloth and tall 
hats and ladies in silk dresses. It was six o ’clock and the men had come home 
to supper. , As the horsemen proceeded, larger buildings surrounded them, 
mostly two stories high. There were some stores and houses built of red brick. 
Beyond the scatter of cheap, wooden structures they came to streets well laid 
out and crowded and busy and 'very soft,’ to quote a phrase from the diary. 
Teams were struggling in the mud, drivers shouting and lashing. Agents for 
hotels and boarding-houses began to solicit the two horsemen from the plank 
sidewalks. The latter were deeply impressed by a negro in scarlet clothes, 
riding a horse in scarlet housings. He carried a scarlet banner and was 
advertising in a loud voice the hour and place of a great land sale that evening. 

"A sound of many hammers beating upon boards could be heard above 
the noises of the street and behind all was the constant droning of a big 
steam saw and the whir of the heavy stones in the new grist mill. It was 
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the beginning of that amazing diapason of industry which accompanied the 
building of the cities of the West.’^* 

By 1847 Chicago had grown to a city of 10,000, but its appearance was 
much the same. 

^‘Of all the cities that Cyrus McCormick had seen in his 3,000-mile 
journey, Chicago was unquestionably the youngest, the ugliest, and the most 
forlorn. It lacked the comforts of ordinary life, and many of the necessities. 
Bor the most part, it was the residuum of a broken land boom; and most 
of its citizens were remaining in the hope that they might persuade some in- 
coming stranger to buy them out. 

''The little community, which had absurdly been called a city ten years 
before, had at this time barely ten thousand people — as many as are now 
employed by a couple of its department stores. It was exhausted by a des- 
perate struggle with mud, dust, floods, droughts, cholera, debt, panics, broken 
banks, and a slump in land values. Other cities ridiculed its ambitions and 
called it a mudhole. Its harbor, into which six small schooners ventured in 
1847, was obstructed by a sand-bar. And the entire region, for miles back 
from the lake, was a dismal swamp — ^the natural home of frogs, wild ducks, 
and beavers. . . . 

"In Chicago, there was at this time no Board of Trade. The first wheat 
had been exported nine years before — as much as would load an ordinary 
wagon. There was no paved street, except one short block of wooden paving. 
The houses were rickety, unpainted frame shanties, which had not even the 
dignity of being numbered. There was a school, a jail, a police force of 
six, a theatre, and a fire-engine. But there was no railroad, nor telegraph, 
nor gas, nor sewer, nor stock-yards. The only postojBdce was a little frame 
shack on Clark Street, with one window and one clerk; and one of the lesser 
hardships of the citizens was to stand in line here on rainy days.^^® 

Now away behind the frontier the eastern cities had become very large. 
New York, with its 500,000 people in 1850, was a great metropolis, at least 
for those days. Some parts of such cities were, of course, much like the 
whole of crude western ones. The next description shows that; it also shows 
that even by the middle of the century there was growing up in America an 
astonishing commercial civilization. And even then American city life was 
characterized by strong emphasis on size and speed. Hotels were mammoth. 
Bigger and more expensive buildings had to be put up; there was a clamor 
for setting a pace. 

" . . .A few minutes brought us over to the lights on the New York 
side — a jerk or two up a steep incline — and we were rattling over a most 
abominable pavement, plunging into mud-holes, squashing through snow-heaps 
in ill-lighted, narrow streets of low, mean-looking, wooden houses, of which 

^Bachdler, Irving: A Man For The Ages, pages 303-304. The Bobhs-MerriU 
Company, Indianapolis, 1919. 

®Oasson, Herbert N.: Cyrus MeOormicTe, Eis Life and Work, pages 68-69, 70. 
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an unusual proportion appeared to be lager-beer saloons, whiskey-shops, oyster- 
houses, and billiard and smoking establishments. 

''The crowd on the pavement were very much what a stranger would be 
likely to see in a very bad part of London, Antwerp, or Hamburg, with a 
dash of the noisy exuberance which proceeds from the high anim al spirits 
that defy police - regulations and are superior to police force, called 'rowdy- 
ism.’ The drive was long and tortuous; but by degrees the character of the 
thoroughfares and streets improved. At last we turned into a wide street 
with very tail houses, alternating with far humbler erections, blazing with 
lights, gay with shop-windows, thronged in spite of the mud with well-dressed 
people, and pervaded by strings of omnibuses — Oxford Street was nothing to 
it for length. At intervals there towered up a block of brickwork and stucco, 
with long rows of windows lighted up tier above tier, and a swarming crowd 
passing in and out of the portals, which were recognized as the barrack-like 
glory of American civilization — a Broadway monster hotel. More oyster-shops, 
lager-beer saloons, concert-rooms of astounding denominations, with external 
decorations very much in the style of the booths at Bartholomew Fair — 
churches, restaurants, confectioners, private houses! again another series — 
they cannot go on expanding forever. The coach at last drives into a large 
square, and lands me at the Clarendon Hotel.”* 

But the crudeness of life even in a city of 200,000 is brought out forcibly 
by this account of things in New York in 1825. 

" . . . There was a superintendent of streets, but he had little to do 
with cleaning them. Every occupant of a dwelling house or other building, 
every owner of a vacaht lot on any paved street, must, twice a week, from 
April to December, scrape and sweep the pavement before his premises as far 
as the middle of the roadway, must gather the dirt in a heap, and on it must 
place the ashes and rubbish brought out from his house or cellar. The city 
was responsible for nothing but the removal of the rubbish and the sweep- 
ing of paved streets before unoccupied houses at the cost of the owner. Be- 
tween December and April no street-cleaning was attempted, and the sole 
scavengers became the hogs, who were suffered to range at large, provided 
they had rings in their noses. 

' * There was a rude sort of fire department, consistiug of the chief engineer 
and his assistants, of the firewardens, and the firemen, hosemen, hook-and- 
ladder men, whose duty it was to drag the engines to the burning building 
and attach the hose. Each firewarden was assigned to a particular engine, 
was responsible for the supply of water, and formed the citizens in two lines 
stretching from his engine to the nearest pump or well. Tip one line went, 
the full buckets ; down the other came the empty ones. These buckets belonged 
to the citizens. Each occupant of a house was still required to have in his 
front hall the old-fashioned leather bucket marked writh his initials, the num- 
ber of his' house and the name of his street. If his house had three or 

^Russell, William H.; Hy Dwiry, North and South, pages 8-9. T. O. H. iP. 
Bnmliam, Boston, 1868. 
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less fireplaces, he must keep one bucket; three to six fireplaces, two buckets; 
six to nine fireplaces, four buckets; which on the alarm of fire he must put 
out on the sidewalk to be carried off by the first passer-by. After the fire 
had been extinguished the owner must seek his property at the City Hall. 
At night the watch cried the name of the street in which the burning build- 
ing was, and every occupant of a house put a lighted candle in his window.^'® 

»McMaster, John B.: A, History of the People of the VnUed States, Vol. V-» 
pages 124-125. D. Appleton and Company, New York, 1917. 
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Whebe Americans Are Living To-dat 

And what was the situation in 1920? How densely populated was the 
country then? Figs. 30 and 31 give you the facts to compare with the 
maps for 1790 and 1820. Are there any states where less than 2 persons are 
living to the square mile (Fig. 30)? Where? What do you know about the 
lay of the land, the soil, and the climate in that region that would account 
for this? Are there any states where 400 people are living to the square 
mile? WTiich ones? Why do you think so many are living there? Such a 
dense population must mean that people are living in houses that are close 
together; perhaps the people are crowded into apartment buildmgs. Cer- 
tainly it must mean that there are many cities there. 



This map shows the percentage of the population that is urban in the 
different states® 

Fig. 31 

In general, where would you say people are living most closely together 
in America? Where is the next most densely populated region? Where the 
least densely populated? 

Study Figs. 30 and 31 together. What are one or two comparisons that 
you could make? How do the areas where the population is most dense 
compare with those in which a large percent is urban? 


«From “Report on Population,” Vol. I., 1920. IT. S. Census, 
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The Rapid Growth op Our Population- 



Population in the United States 1790 to 1920 
Pig. 32 


One of the most important things to remember about the period of the 
Industrial Revolution, 1750-1922, is that it has been a time of very rapid 
growth in population — ^more rapid than at any other time in the history of 
the world. This was true of practically all European countries as well. 
For centuries before they had been quite stagnant, keeping almost the same 
from generation to generation. Then suddenly, about 1800, the great change 
came. 

The United States is one of the most striking examples of this change. 
It is perhaps the most interesting one because of its vast resources and large 
amounts of free land. The bar graphs of Fig. 32 show the steps by which 
the population climbed. Kotice how after 1830 the bars lengthen out at an 
increasing rate. 


City Populations Have Grown With 
General Population 

Notice from Pig. 33 how the city population grew as the general population 
increased. The full length of the bar in each of the years given represents 
the entire population at the time the census was taken. The part that is 
blackened represents the number of people living in places of 8000 or more 
population. When did cities of such sizes make their appearance to any con- 
siderable extent? In 1790? 1820? 1840? When? How do you know that? 
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■MJUOMS 



Fig. 33 


About what proportion of all our people are now in cities as large 
as 8000. 

Remember, though, that we would call communities only as large as 2500 
distinctly urban'' places. So, really, there are many millions more of our 
people besides that number who are not living on farms. 


City Populations in All Inpustrial Countries Have 
Grown Rapidly Since 1800 

This startling growth of cities is not by any means confined to America, 
It has been true of every industrial country since 1800. How clearly JFig. 34 
shows thisl 


England 

Scotland 

France 

Prussia 

United 

St^es 

Hungary 

Austria 

Russia 

j 

India 


PERCENT OF POPULATION IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
IN CITIES OF MORE THAN (0,000 - 1801- 1851-1891 


1801 


1851 


T 25 mm{\5\e) l0.63aHl(l849 


3.8 ■ 
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4.4 ■ 

1.8 ■ fl815j 
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5.8 m (1843) 
2,2 m ( 1856 ) 


1891 




3.6 ■ (I897j 


Fig. 34 
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In whicli countries were more tlian one-fifth of the people living in cities 
of 10,000 or more in 1801? Would you say that a country with such a 
population was strictly urban? 

In 1891 three-fifths of England's population were living in cities. Which 
ones were less than 25 percent urban? A recent estimate tells us that nine- 
tenths of England's population live in citiLes now I Many folks think we are 
crowded here in the United States with only half of our people in cities. Tet 
think of the difference — ^whereas we have an average of 20 persons to the 
square mile, England has about 400. So you see our problem of cities is no 
greater, probably not so great as that of other countries. 

How Eeoently and How Eapedly Have American Cities 
Themselves Grown? 

On page 158 is a graph that answers this question for fourteen of our 
important cities. 

Hot all these cities, however, grew in the same way. Some are old port 
or river cities, like Boston or Louisville. Note how slowly these two grew 
at first when pioneer conditions prevailed, before machines and factories came, 
and before transportation was improved. But when railroads reached the Ohio 
Valley, when the reaper began to sell in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky, 
and when steamboats plied up and down the Ohio — ^then Louisville grew and 
grew rapidly. See how steep the curve becomes after 1840. 

Then there's the city that builds up around a new industry. Lowell is 
a good example. Started suddenly in the 1820 's by the establishment of the 
textile mills, its population has mounted steadily decade by decade. 

Do cities grow up where unusual natural resources are discovered? Tes, 
indeed. Scranton, an older city, Tulsa and Los Angeles, new-born cities, are 
fine examples of this. Scranton was founded in 1840 and made very slow 
progress until about 1860. Then it boomed 1 Why? Vast anthracite coal 
deposits in and about Scranton came into great demand for use in the ex- 
panding steel business. The KeUy-Bessemer process became commercially 
practicable in the 1860 's. The Civil War was on between the North and the 
South. Steel and iron in enormous quantities were being demanded for both 
war and peace-time purposes. So, the coal business thrived and Scranton grew. 

A real boom city, do you ask for? Look at Tulsa. Less than 1000 people 
in 1900 — over 70,000 in 1920? How could it happen? What was the magnet 
to draw 70,000 human beings to such a locality — ^for it wasn't especially 
favored by transportation facilities, water power, or the like? OH I Is there 
any natural resource of more crucial importance to our industrial civilization 
than on? Perhaps you think coal is; but consider how difficult it is to get 
the coal from the earth and how easy and cheap it is to get oil. In 1904 
large deposits of oil were discovered in Tulsa. Immediately people flocked 
there as they did in the California and Alaskan gold rushes. During that year 
14^000,000 barrels of oil were taken from the earth. Eleven years later, 1915, 
97,915,243 barrels I And along with the discovery of oil, came that of 
natural gas. 
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Much the same sort of circumstances account for the astonishing growth 
of Los Angeles since 1890. Two things help to explain it; first, the large 
amount of irrigation that has developed recently; and second, the rapid in- 
crease in the citrus fruit husmess around Los Angeles that came with it. In 
1900 there were 25,657 acres about Los Angeles cultivated under irrigation; 
by 1910, the number had increased to 39,352 acres. 

But one of the greatest single causes of the growth of population in the 
Los Angeles district has been the sharp increase in the amount of oil pro- 
duced there. Note these startling figures: 


1899 2,000,000 barrels 

1912 86,450,000 barrels 

1918 99,731,177 barrels 


The most rapid advance came between 1911 and 1912. 

AJiron and rubber! From way back before the Civil War there had 
been a little town at Akron, Ohio. In 1860 it contained a few thousand 

souls. In 1900 it was still a small city of 40,000. Twenty years later it 

housed 209,000 people! What was the secret? More than anything else, 

rubber and the rubber-tire industry. As early as 1869 Dr. B. F. Goodrich 

founded his rubber business, which was the nucleus of the great industry that 
has grown up in that place. Can you tell why the population should have 
grown so slowly until 1900 and then have mounted so rapidly — especially 
after 1910? Look back at Fig, 35. 

As regards the other cities we leave to you the task of finding out why 
they grew as they did. Detroit? Long slow development until 1900 — and 
then tremendous progress. Why? Birmingham, almost a straight steep growth 
from 1880 to 1922. Why? 

Gary — a made-to-order city — a bleak sand dune on the shore of Lake 
Michigan in 1905; 70,000 people in 1920. Why? 

Startling Multiplication of Features 
of City and Industrial Life 

Growth of population 1 ■( 

Note how much more rapidly urban and industrial activities 
have grown than population, large as that is. 

No. of times faster, than population, each of the following has grown 
No. wage earners ■■ 

No. miners ■■■ 

No. city dwellers ■■■■ 

No. clerks, salesmen and typists ■ 

No. corporations 

No. banks 4 

No. transport workers 


Fia. 36 
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Now we liave already learned that, although population grew rapidly, 
railways, manufactures, and the production of great natural resources grew 
still faster. Fig. 36 shows the ratios. Compare the lengths of the different 
bars with the population bar. Study each item carefully and see if you can 
explain the different ones. 

EXERCISES EOR PUPILS ON OTHER CITIES 

To the Teacher: With these illustrations in hand, we suggest that you 
assign to individual pupils the task of making a gpraph showing the increase 
in population of particular cities since their beginning, or since 1790^ for 
some, and of reporting to the class the causes for the growth of these cities. 
Statistics of populations for particular cities are to be found in Vol. I, Popu- 
lation, of the 1920 Census Eeport, Bureau of Census, Washington, D. C. 

Assign cities which represent different types of growth, e. g., port cities 
showing a slow, steady growth ; perhaps a rubber city like Akron, Ohio ; an 
automobile city like Detroit; an inland city like Denver; a boom (oil) city 
like Tulsa, Okla. cities that have petered out^’; etc. Bring out the causes 
that account for the growth and decline of cities. 

Tour teacher will assign you cities on which to collect data and make 
graphs. Follow the directions she gives you. 

Following the foregoing iinits, tlie pupil meets next : X. '‘The 
Concentration of People in Cities: What Caused ItT^ (pages 162- 
166). In this, four causes are sketched. The fourth illustrates 
our use of episodes; so we give it verbatim: 

4. To What Extent Did the Growth or Cities Depend on the 
Discovert or Great Natural Resources of Iron and Oil? 

Let us see, though — manufactures? To manufacture, one must have raw 
materials. To make reapers, one must have iron and wood and other things. 
To make printing presses, one must have iron. To make engines, one must 
have iron and other metals. To make the engine go, one must have gasoline. 
Gasoline, of course, is made from oil. So iron and oil appear to be pretty 
important in these days. 

Now if manufactures depend on iron, then the growth of cities too must 
have been effected, indeed hastened, by the discovery of iron and oil. Look 
back at Fig. 35. Do you notice how the different cities grew very fast after 
1870? There were several good reasons for that. One, of course, was the 
close of the Civil War and the great demand that followed for manufactured 
goods. Another big one was that many of the inventions had become com- 
mercially practicable and were jSnding their way into use in manufacturing. 
But there is another very important reason: the discovery of great stores of 
iron ore in the North Central States, Miunesota especially. The United States 
is fortunate in being the greatest iron store-house of the earth. We have 20 
percent of all the iron now known to be deposited in the earth. How long 
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have we known about our deposits! Most of them have been known only 
since 1860-1885; they lie at the western end of Lake Superior. 

Since early colonial days Americans had known of small deposits along 
the Atlantic Coastal Plain — as far west as Pennsylvania. But between 1860 and 
1885 pioneers of the northwest woods made three important discoveries of 
huge beds of iron ore. Not only were the deposits large, but they were easy 
to dig out, lying right on the surface of the ground. Here are stories of the 
way they were found. 

‘ ' Until fifty years ago, our iron ore came from the Eastern States, mainly 
from Pennsylvania and New York. The famous Cornwall mines, near Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania, were the richest in America. They remained in the Grubb and 
Coleman families for more than a hundred and fifty years, and yielded nine- 
teen million tons. The best New York mines were at Port Henry, on Lake 
Champlain, turning out fifteen million tons in the last hundred years. Until 
the Civil War, there was enough ore to supply the demand. Then the output 
of iron almost doubled in three years, prices were trebled, the tariff was raised, 
and the railroad boom began. 

^^THE SEARCH FOR IRON ORE^' 

'We must have more ore,' cried the excited iron-makers, confused by 
this unforeseen rush of prosperity. 

"The answer to the cry came from the far western end of Lake Su- 
perior — ^from a roadless, houseless wilderness, inhabited only by the bear, the 
moose, the wolf, and a few wandering tribes of the Dakotas. Strictly speak- 
ing, the answer came nearly twenty years before the question, but as usual 
the iron-makers at first did not hear it or did not believe it. It came, as 
always, from an unexpected quarter and not from the regular authorities on 
the subject. 'Impossible!' said the men of technical knowledge. 'Absurd!' 
said the men of money. But the halloo of the few pathfinders persisted, until 
one by one the suspicious men of iron and steel began to follow the rough 
trail that led to boundless wealth. To-day that halloo has become a 'Te 
Deum,' chanted at every gathering of the American Iron and Steel Association. 

"The Christopher Columbus of the Lake Superior ore region was Philo 
M. Everett, an adventurous citizen of Jackson, Michigan. The following story 
of his memorable journey, which deserves to be ranked with the ride of Paul 
Eevere, has been gleaned from manuscripts loaned by Peter White, of Mar- 
quette, the only survivor of those heroic days. 

"In the spring of 1845 Mr. Everett became friendly with a couple of 
Indians — a half-breed named Louis Nolan and an old chief, Manjikijik, who 
offered to guide him to 'a great mountain of solid iron,' At first the proposed 
trip was laughed at by the citizens of Jackson, but Everett persevered and 
organised a company of thirteen subscribers to supply the necessary funds. 
In spite of the unfortunate reputation of this particular number, there has 
never been a trip that was luckier, either for them or for the nation. 
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Taking four men and Ms Indian guides, Everett travelled north to 
Lake Superior, bought a small sailing skiff, and coasted westward. 

was most of the time with Indians of the wildest nature,^ he says, 
incurred much danger and hardsMp. Sometimes our sails would not 
flop, and in fifteen minutes we would have a gale, the seas running as Mgh 
as a house. We were often wet for days together.' 

^ 'After six weeks' travel by water and land, the Indians suddenly stopped 
and pointed to a distant black hill, very conspicuous from the trad. 

" 'Iron mountain! Indian not go near! WMte men go!' said the 
Indians, who were prevented by a tribal superstition from venturing near 
the spot." 


"Everett's Wonderful Discovery" 

"The wMte men went, and found 'a mountain a hundred and fifty feet 
high, of solid ore, wMch looked as bright as a bar of iron just broken.' Mr. 
Everett had seven permits from the Secretary of War, each one giving Mm 
authority to lay claim to one square mile of ore land. He located his claims, 
and with pockets full of nuggets the little party made its perilous way home. ' 

"the most wonderful range of all" 

"And now comes the story of Mesaba — there are at least five ways of 
spelling the name — the last and greatest of the world's iron ranges. This 
range lies mainly in St. Louis County, Minnesota, north of Duluth, and 
farther west than the others. It extends over a huge tract at least twice as 
large as the State of Ehode Island. 

"A few years before the Civil War a hardy woodsman named Lewis H. 
Meritt emigrated from Chautauqua County, New York, to Duluth, with Ms 
wife and family of four small boys. When the 'fool's gold' excitement be- 
gan, he was one of those who followed the yellow will-o'-the-wisp through the 
northern wilderness. He found no gold; but he brought home a small paper 
parcel of red iron ore, and showed it to Ms sons, now in their teens. He 
taught them its value, and told them of a new unexplored range wliich in his 
opinion was a store-house of mineral wealth. 

"Soon afterwards, the four brothers, Leonidas, Alfred, Andrus and 
Cassius, plunged into the forest and became expert and daring woodsmen. 
To and fro in the whole north region they ventured, until they became the 
LeatherstoeHngs of Minnesota. Although their abilities fitted them for wood- 
craft and not for business, within twenty years their knowledge of timber 
lands made them fairly wealthy men. As soon as they had accumulated suffi- 
cient capital, they withdrew from the timber business, and in 1885 located 
their first iron mine."* 


^Oass(m, Herbert N,: The Romance of Steel. Pages 49-50. A. S. Barnes & 
Co., New York, 1907. 

^OasBon, Herbert N. : Op. cit., pages 55-56. 
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^^THE TREASUEE PITS OP THE MESABA^^ 

Mesaba iron mine is one of the world wonders. The ore is not 
buried deep in the earth, but lies just underneath the surface in heaps and 
hills, as though a tribe of friendly gnomes had mined it. There are no sunken 
shafts, no sunless caverns and subways, no burrowing miners turning the tire- 
less drills by the light of a flaring torch. A Mesaba mine is as open to the 
daylight as a brickyard. Some, with terraced sides, resemble vast amphithe- 
atres; others, wide and shallow, are not unlike the switching-yard of a rail- 
road; and a few suggest extinct volcanoes, which in their last gasp had ex- 
ploded and torn open their red sides. 

‘^In some places the ore is barely hidden by a foot of loose soil, but 
usually about fifty feet of earth covers the food for which four hundred 
furnaces are always hungry. One body of ore is two and a half miles long, 
half a mile wide, and from one hundred to four hundred feet thick. The 
thickest mass is four hundred and forty feet through, dwarfing the tallest 
of our skyscrapers. There are five of these immense treasure-pits whose total 
product is eighteen million dollars’ worth of ore each year. 

‘'The Mesaba ore is not hard and rocklike. Instead of blasting it loose, 
as is done in other iron ranges, the Mesaba ‘miner’ is merely a man who 
operates a steam-shovel. Eight workmen can handle one shovel, and under 
favorable conditions they can load more ore in one hour than five hundred 
delving miners can bring up in a day from the average rock mine. At every 
swing of the steam-shovel’s powerful arm, five tons of ore drop into a big 
steel car. The arm swings twice a minute. . . 

“ . . . Three little towns — ^Hibbing, Virginia, and Evelyth — ^have 

sprung up in hothouse haste. Hibbing, the largest, has a population of six 
thousand, and boasts a department store, three banks, two newspapers, elec- 
trical lights, and a hotel with six-course dinners and menus printed daily. 
More wonderful stiU, it has a theatre which can seat twelve hundred — a 
palace of pleasure which is ‘a dream of sparkling lights and mellow tints 
charmingly blended,’ to quote a proud editorial from the Mesaba Ore. A 
dozen mines, including the Burt and the Mahoning, are within walking dis- 
tance of the depot, and the Stevenson is seven miles distant. 

“There is no industry on the Mesaba except mining. The wooded 
wilderness encircles every town and mining village, and at night the howl 
of the wolf is heard as he slinks across the railroad track or starts at the 
light in a log-cabin window. 

The topics following these sample units are as follows: XI. 
^^What Industrial America Owes to its Natural Resources’’ (pages 
174-184) ; XII. ‘‘The Corporation Developed as a Means of Ac- 
cumulating Capital” (pages 185-217) ; XIII. “ How the Industrial 
Revolution Forced the Laborers to Form Unions” (pages 218-229) ; 
XIV. “We Must Now Turn to the Study of Another Side of Amjeri- 
can Life” (pages 230-231), 
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A COLLEGIATE SURVEY COURSE IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIBNCESi 


John J. Ooss 

Columbia University, New York City 


Columbia College, as every other college in the land, was stirred 
by the war from its accustomed course and brought into closer con- 
tact with the affairs of nmn. A course in War Issues was given in 
which, among others, the Departments of History, Philosophy, 
Economics and Government participated. With the end of the 
war and of the S. A. T. C. the question was asked: ^^Are there no 
issues of peace which are equally important for the student to con- 
sider?^ ^ The departments named felt that there were such issues 
and in the spring of 1919 cooperated in the preparation of a 
Syllabus which was eventually called ^‘An Introduction to Con- 
temporary Civilization.” 

In the fall of 1919 a five-hour required course with this title 
was introduced as compulsory for all freshmen and a three-hour 
course in introductory philosophy and a three-hour course in mod- 
em history ceased to be requirements and were continued as elec- 
tives only. The course is now being given for the fourth time, and 
each year has again demonstrated its utility. 

^Introduction to Contemporary Civilisation: a Syllabus. Tliird edition, 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1921. 

See also: 0. S. Baldwin, focus for freshmen,^' Columbia University 
Quarterly f (1919), 74; 0. J. Eeyser, word about tke new wisdom 

and its obligations,’’ ibid., 118; J. J. Ooss, ‘‘The new freshman course in 
Columbia College,” ibid., 247; J. J. Coss, '^The Columbia College course on 
contemporary civilization, ” The Mistorioal OutlooTc, 2III (1922), 204; Isidor 
Uinsburg, experiment in social education,” The Educational Times 

(London), N.S. IV (1922), 238; Ernest H. Wilkins, Initiatory courses for 
freshmen; B eport by Committee G,” Bulletin Amer. Assoc. University Pro- 
fessors, Vol. vm, No. 6, October 1922, 
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The content of the course is as follows: 

INTRODUCTION TO CONTEMPORARY CmLIZATION 

First Division. Civilization and Its Basis 

Book L The world of nature 

1, Man as a product of nature 

2. Man as a controller of nature 
Book II. The world of human nature 

The uniqueness of human behavior 

1. Animal behavior compared with human 

2. The types of human behavior and their social 
significance 

Individual traits which are socially significant 

1. The basic human desires 

2. Man as social and individual 

3. Wide variety in man’s ability and interests 

4. Language and communication among men 

5. Racial and cultural continuity 

The career of reason i 

1. Religion and the religious experience 

2. Art and the aesthetic experience 

3. Science and scientific method 

4. Morals and moral valuation 

Second Division. Survey of the Characteristics of the Present Age 
Book III. Historical background of contemporary civilization, 
1400-1870 

Introduction: The fundamental conceptions of the 
present age 

1. The intellectual outlook of the Renaissance 
— ^the birth of modern science, and the rise of 
national cultural traditions in Western Europe 

2. The commercial revolution 

3. The agricultural revolution 

4. The industrial revolution 

5. The developmient of thought in the 18th cen- 
tury — ^humanitarianism, rationalism, and ro- 
manticism 

6. The American revolution 

7. The French revolution 

8. Napoleon Bonaparte’s work in preserving and 
spreading certain ideas and achievements of the 
French revolution 
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9. Unsuccessful attempt of Metternich and the 
conservatives to restore and preserve the old 
regime, 1815-1848 

10. The revolutionary nuDvements of 1848-1850 

11. European struggles for nationalism and de- 
mocracy, 1850-1871 I 

12. Nationalism, democracy, and the industrial 
revolution in the United States from Washing- 
ton to Grant 

Book IV. The recent history of the great nations, 1871 to the 
present 

Introduction : Important factors in the development 
of civilized nations since 1871 

1. The United Kingdom and the British Empire 
since 1867 

2. France since 1870 

3. Italy since 1871 

4. Germany since 1871 

5. Austria-Hungary, 1867-1918 

6. Eussia since 1855 

7. The Near East 

8. The Par East 

9. Middle and western Asia 

10. Africa , 

11. Australia and the islands of the South Pacific 

12. American development since 1871 

13. The diplomatic background of the world war 

14. The world war, 1914-1918 

15. The continued struggle for markets and power 

Third Division. The Insistent Problems of To-day 

Book V. The problems of imperialism and the backward 
peoples’’ 

1. The old colonial movement and the new im- 
perialism 

2. ''Backward peoples” and the dogma of race 
superiority 

3. The problems of imperialism 

Book VI. Problems of nationalism and internationalism 

1. National self-determination versus historic, eth- 
nic, strategic, geographic, and economic claims 

2. The problem; of war and peace 

3. Individualism, nationalism, cosmopolitanism 
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Book VII. The problems of conservation 

1. Definition 

2. Importance 

3. Conservation of natural resources 

4. Conservation of plant and animal life 

5. Conservation of man , 

Book VIII. Industrial problems 

1. A survey of the prominent features of the 
modern industrial system 

2. The organization of production : problem^ aris- 
ing from the conflicting interests of certain of 
the agents of production 

3. The organization of production: competition 
versus combination and monopoly 

4. Problems connected with the ^stribution of the 
annual social income 

5. The problem of control in industry 

Book IX. Problems of political control 

1. Conflicting estimates of political democracy 

2. The problem, of popular control 

3. The problem of centralization versus decentral- 
ization 

4. The problem of securing efficient administration 

5. The problem of determining the sphere of gov- 
ernmental activity 

6. The problem of homogeneity 
Book X. Educational problems 

1. The nature and aims of education 

2. The agents of education in contemporary civil- 
ization 

3. Current educational problems 

Appendix 

Part I, The world of nature 
Part II. Historical map studies 

1. The commercial revolution 

2. The industrial revolution 

3. Europe in 1815 

4. National unification in Europe, 1850-1914 

5. European expansion 

6. Europe in the world war 
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Pairt III. Studies on the insistent problems of today 

1. Bace 

2. The conservation of natural resources 

3. The conservation of man 

4. Immigration in the United States 

5. The distribution of wealth among various 

classes of society i 

6. The problem of illiteracy 

7. The geographical distribution of institutional- 
ized religion 

The aim of the course is to increase the ability of college men 
to consider social questions intelligently and to see how intimately 
connected in their solution is the information furnished by psychol- 
ogy, history, ethics, economics, and government. It is an endeavor 
to bring caution and the consideration of all available data into 
decisions as to the utility and desirability of proposed solutions to 
the insistent problems of to-day. It is propaganda for nothing save 
the appKcation of reflection to the perplexing problems which must 
be solved if the world in which we live is to be increasingly a more 
satisfactory field for human endeavor, Dewey ^s definition of re- 
flection can scarcely be improved: “Active, persistent and careful 
consideration of any belief or supposed form of knowledge in the 
light of the grounds which support it, and the further conclusions 
to which it tends constitutes reflective thought. 

The course is intended to bring to students entering college a 
sense of the serious character of a responsible and thoughtful life. 
In a sense it is an introduction to the more mature attitude which 
should and usually does characterize the college as contrasted with 
the high school. 

The contributions from many fields which are a necessary part 
of the course serve as a kind of test in interest and an indication 
of those lines of future study which the student will pursue. The 
full range of the social sciences opens out from the course, and 
many students come to realize for the first time both the inter- 
relation of these sciences and their possibilities for further study. 

The process of preparing the course, and its administration 
may suggest ideas which are likely to prove useful in similar enter- 


*John Dewey, Row We Thmh, p. 6. 
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prises. The syllabus is a cooperatiye product. It is no one in- 
structor's opinion, but the best thought and judgment of a group 
with varied training and different major interests. It is better bal- 
anced and in fairer proportion for this joint effort. Eequired 
courses in which large numbers of students receive instruction 
year after year call for the most scrupulous care in the prepara- 
tion and presentation of material. The cooperation was possible 
because all those participating, whether from the Departments of 
Economics, Government, Philosophy, or History, felt this fact 
keenly and subordinated special or vested interests in an effort to 
produce the sort of course which the aim indicated. 

Not more than thirty-five nor fewer than twenty students form 
a section. One instructor, chosen from the cooperating depart- 
ments, carries a section through the entire course. Material not in 
his special field he works up for the course. This effort requires 
a keen realization of the value of the course, but it has proved pos- 
sible and profitable ; profitable for the student because of the unity 
which it brings to class work, and profitable to the instructor be- 
cause of the broadened outlook and increased appreciation of the 
bearing of fields related to his own speciality. 

The twenty instructors meet weekly for luncheon and confer- 
ence. These gatherings have become one of the most pleasant in- 
cidents in university association. Interdepartmental friendships 
and exchange of ideas are present as never before. 

No instructor teaches more than one section. In each depart- 
ment provision is made that the teaching program of instructors 
in the course include one highly specialized course in the instruct- 
or's field of major interest. Such union of general and special 
teaching is productive of both broad and original scholarship. 

Each class elects from its number a representative. The group 
of representatives meets for discussion of the work of the course 
and the members present their findings at a dinner given to them 
by the instructors. In the spring session a ball game and dinner 
in the open vary the programi. The results of this cooperation have 
been most gratifying. 

The methods of instruction are discussion, questioning, and in- 
formal lectures. Short quizzes are given at least once a week. For 
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the final and for the monthly examinations the new form of multi- 
ple-question content examination of the psychological type are 
given. The final examination has two parts ; a two-hour examina- 
tion of true-false, completion, and recognition type; a one-hour 
examination of the essay type on two questions requiring organiz- 
ing and coordinating ability exercised on major ideas in the course. 
The correlation of this final examination with the college entrance 
psychological test of three and a quarter hours is .78, the highest 
correlation of any subject save mathematics and physics. 

DifiSculties the course has: It requires excellent teachers with a 
broad interest in real education. It presupposes the surrender of 
special vested departmental interests. It needs revision frequently. 
It necessitates the revamping of introductory courses in each de- 
partment, since some of the material previously given in such 
courses is now given in the survey course. It requires the pur- 
chase of one copy of each required text for each twelve students. 

Students almost uniformly consider the course the most inter- 
esting and valuable instruction of their freshmen year. Students 
who took the course in 1919 tell us of the profound effect it has 
had on their whole college course. 

As an indication of the significance of this interdepartmental 
course I quote the following from the report of President Butler 
for 1921-22: “A most unhappy result of the elective i^stem in- 
troduced a generation ago, and one that was not foreseen, was the 
destruction of that common body of knowledge which held educated 
men together in understanding and in sympathy. For more than 
a thousand years educated men had pursued pretty much the sama 
studies, had read pretty much the same books, and had gained a 
common stock of information concerning man and nature. The 
deetive system first weakened and then destroyed that common 
body of knowledge, and as a result brought in its train intellectual, 
moral, social, and political consequences that are nothing less than 
grievous. The narrowing of one’s field of information to the sub- 
ject in which he early displays the greatest interest, means cutting 
him off from; intellectual contact and sympathy with all but his 
own feUow specialists. InteHeetual, moral, and social unity is 
broken up, and dasses, cliques, and groups become first inflnA nt 7 j»i 
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and then dominant. Civilization cannot be so maintained, mneb 
less advanced. If the educated men and women who are the natural 
leaders of modern society have little or nothing in common, the 
doom) of such leadership is sealed. 

''It was manifestly impossible and undesirable, for many rea- 
sons, to reinstate the old prescribed program of college studies. 
The world had outgrown it ; but the world had not outgrown, and 
wiU never outgrow, the principles upon which that prescribed 
course of study was based. In seeking for a substitute, and with 
the direct aim of providing a common body of knowledge and a 
field of common interest for the undergraduates in Columbia Col- 
lege, the Faculty wrought out and introduced the course of in- 
struction known as 'Introduction to Contemporary Civilization,^ 
attendance upon which is prescribed for freshmen five times weekly. 
This course, which claims the energies of some twenty of the most 
competent and zealous of the College teachers, has been from the 
outset a pronounced success, and is now fortunately being imi- 
tated elsewhere. By its survey of the origins and present char- 
acter of the fundamental problems which confront the world of 
to-day, it offers a body of instruction both interesting in itself and 
highly practical, whether as a foundation for more advanced knowl- 
edge or as a means of uniting those who follow the course by a 
common bond of much strength, no matter how diverse may be 
their later and more special studies. The making and the intro- 
duction of this course have been a distinct achievement and a 
contribution, both original and rich, to the solution of the Ameri- 
can college problem.’^ 



SECTION III. How THE NEW Curricula are 
BEING Constructed 


CHAPTER XIII 

BASIC FACTS NEEDED IN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY; 
A STATISTICAL INVESTIGATION 


Casleton W. Washbuene, 

Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Uli nois 

As a foTUidation for all more advanced courses in tlie social 
studies we usually require some knowledge of the basic facts of 
history and geography. This chapter, like Chapter V, deals with 
a course designed to meet this demland. There are, in theory at 
le^st, those who would teach even these facts in a series of con- 
temporary problems, explained by past events; but there is little 
justification for this extreme view, either from the standpoint of 
interest or of use. A fact course may be made fully as interesting 
as a problem course. For young children it may, perhaps, be made 
mjore interesting. From the standpoint of use, we make probably 
much more appHcation of fact knowledge than of social problem 
solving in actual life. Therefore, both, for those who would make 
each day of a child ^s education worth while in itself, and for those 
who would prepare children for future needs, a knowledge of tiie 
outstanding facts in history and geography is desirable. 

But what are those outstanding facts? How can they be deter- 
mined? What is their relative importance? How can they be 
woven into a satisfactory curriculum? These are the questions 
which the Winnetka Social Science Seminar has attempted to 
answer. 

The seminar, now in its third year of work, has consisted of 
from twelve to fifteen well trained and experienced teachers.^ It 

^The members of tbe semiaax are, or have been, the following: 1920-^21: 
Eleanor Stille, Sarah Ghreenebanm, Euth Ostlund. 1920-^21-^22: Emma Wil- 
liams, Muriel Vernon, J. Anthony Humphreys. 1921-^22: Wilda Bayes, Edel 
Liebe, Buth Harshaw.^ 1920-^21, 1922-^23: Edna Harry Cleveland. 1922-^23: 
Muriel MacKay, Claire Lippman, Jeannete Baer, Marion Gram, Eva Cox, 
Martha Eatliff, Georgia Pearson, Willard Beatty. 1921-^22-^23: Katherine 
Mehad, Soren Ostergaard. 1920- ^21- '22- ’23: LaEeina Bubbett, Marion Cars- 
well, Louise Mohr, Julia Stipe Ostergaard, Carleton W. Washbume. 
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meets one evening a week for discussion and researck. From De- 
cember 1, 1921, to December 1, 1922, it had financial help from 
the Commonwealth Fund in New York, and thereafter from the 
Winnetka Board of Education. This help has enabled it to em- 
ploy a full time research worker and a clerk. The research worker 
during the first six months was Dr. Charles S. Pendleton, now at 
Peabody College, Since that time it has been Louise M. Mohr. 

In order to determine the outstanding f^cts of history and 
geography, we had first to decide why these facts were to be taught 
— ^what use they were to have in life. We knew that a person who 
Was not aware that Paris was a city in Prance, rather than a river 
in South America, for examjple, or one who thought that Caesar, 
Confucious, and Columbus might all have been personal friends, 
was obviously an ignorant person. Such a person could not read 
nor converse intelligently with people who were likely to refer to 
Paris or Caesar, with an assumption that their hearers or readers 
knew something about them. We therefore decided that one very 
important function of history and geography teaching was to make 
children familiar with those persons, places, dates, and events 
which are commonly known to intelligent people. 

At this point the question arose as to whether or not we should 
try to give the children more knowledge than was commonly pos- 
sessed. It seemed to us that eventually this should be done, but 
that the determination of this additional knowledge would be a 
different problem from the determination of common knowledge. 
Additional information would not have as its main function the 
making of intelligent readers. Its function might be to help se- 
cure certain attitudes or to solve certain problemjs. Therefore it 
would be determined by the attitudes one wished to inculcate or 
the problems one wished to solve. 

Our purpose was neither of these. We wanted first of aU to 
find out wjhat facts children must know in order to be reasonably 
intelligent concerning those persons and places and events to which 
frequent allusions are made. Our investigation, therefore, resolved 
itself into a study of allusions. 

Allusions to historical and geographical facts are made in con- 
versation, books, and periodicals. Since we had no army of stenog- 
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raphers, we could not make a statistical study of allusions in con- 
versation. We miglit have used books. But books are usually 
either purely fiction or else devoted entirely to some one general 
subject. In order to make an adequate study of books we should 
have had to examine a prohibitively large number of them. We 
should have had great difficulty in gettiug even a fair sampling 
of them. 

Periodicals, however, offered us a fertile field of miscellaneous 
articles of all kinds, with a liberal sprinkling of fiction. Further- 
more, they form a very considerable portion of the reading of most 
Americans. Since many writers of books also write for period- 
icals, the allusions in one are probably those of the other. In all 
likelihood, too, our conversation tallies fairly well with our reading 
in this respect. The seminar therefore decided to investigate the 
allusions in periodicals. It hoped, thereby, to secure information 
as to the facts that are common knowledge and. that are met in 
conversation and general reading. It knew, definitely, that the 
facts frequently alluded to in periodicals must be taught if our 
children are to read intelligently. 

In selecting the periodicals the seminar was guided by these 
considerations : — ^type of subject matter, generality of distribution, 
and period of time covered. With these considerations in mind 
four “literary” periodicals were selected: Atlantic, Bookman, 
Century, Scriiner^s; five popular fiction periodicals: America^i, 
Cosmopolitan, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies^ Home Journal, 
Good Housekeeping; five news periodicals: World’s Work, Literary 
Digest, Outlook, New Republic, Nation; and four newspapei's : New 
York Times, Chicago Tribune, Chicago Herald-Examiner, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. We chose about fifteen issues of each of 
these periodicals, three every third year, in such a way that one 
periodical or another covered almjost every month of every year 
from 1905 to May, 1922. In this way we avoided seasonal weight- 
ing of items, and secured information over a wide enough range 
of years to avoid the danger of over emphasis of purely transitory 
material. 

Having thus determined the scope of our investigation, the 
actual reading was begun. We went through each issue of each 
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periodical, from begiiming to end (excluding advertisements), and 
recorded every allusion to a person, place, date, or event, on a slip 
like tlie following ; 


Person-Place-Date 

No. Articles 

No. Times 

or Event 



Periodical 



Date of same 




Informiation Allnsion Special Article 


We did not note those allusions which were unknown to all 
members of the seminar. During the first part of onr study we 
also omitted from our record, allusions to certain facts that seemed 
so obviously well Imown as to make a cheek unnecessary. This list 
included such names as America, Atlantic Ocean, and George Wash- 
ington. Later, however, we decided not to exclude any known facts, 
so that during the latter part of our study no allusions were omit- 
ted on the ground of being too wiell known. Those that had been 
omitted at first were multiplied by an index number that brought 
them to approximately their proper ranks in the great bulk of 
allusions which were listed from the beginning. The index num- 
ber was computed from the detailed statistics of a hundred items. 
A full description of this computation will be found in a recent 
issue of the Journal of Educational BesearcTi. 

Altogether we noted 81,434 allusions. The slips on which they 
were recorded would fill several bushel baskets. We arranged these 
slips alphabetically, so that all that bore on one item would come 
together. We then transcribed them on large sheets, with years 
indicated by horizontal rows, periodicals by vertical columins. We 
thus recorded all allusions to any one item on one sheet. Such a 
summary sheet is reproduced herewith. 

The vertical marks on the summary sheet represent allusions ; 
the horizontal marks, the number of articles in which the allusions 
occur. 

We further summarized each sheet by noting four things at 
the top: (1) the number of periodical-years,^^ This was found 
by counting the squares in which allusions were noted. This made 
periodicals and years of equal value. Virtually, it weighted each 
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year by the nnmber of periodicals containing allusions to the item 
in question during that year. The periodical-years’’ showed gen- 
eral spread of allusions over both time and periodicals, and con- 
sequently showed the likelihood of meeting them. The maximum 
possible was 261 periodical years. (2) The range of years. This 
was found by noting the lapse of time from the first year in which 
an allusion was found, to the last. The maximum possible in our 
study was 18. (3) The number of articles containing allusions 

to the item in question. (4) The gross number of allusions. 

At first it might seem that gross number of allusions wlould 
be a reasonable basis for ranking our items according to import- 
ance. A study of the records showed that this was not the case. 
One article might have a surprisingly large number of allusions 
to an item that was almost never mentioned again in other arti- 
cles. Or, during a certain space of time, a number of periodicals 
might give much space to a current event that soon died out — 
such as the battle of Lemberg, or the candidacy of Cox. All things 
considered, the periodical-year was found to be the most reliable 
figure for ranking purposes. It gave an almost perfect index as 
to the probability of meeting allusions to the item. We therefore 
ranked our items according to their periodical-years. 

When more than one item had the same number of periodical- 
years, we ranked them by their spread of years — ^the lapse of time 
between first and last allusions. If some were still tied, we fur- 
ther ranked them by number of articles containing the allusions; 
and finally, if some were equal even after this, w!e used gross num- 
ber of allusions to show which was most imjportant. We thereby 
obtained a strictly objective ranking of all our items. 

On our final list, we included only those names, dates, and 
events which occurred in more than 6 periodical-years. These 
items have a gross frequency of 61,616 recorded allusions. When 
we extend our original exclusions of very common items by the 
use of the index number, the total gross allusions to items with six 
or more periodical-years becomes 96,303. The list of these items 
is reproduced herewith.^ 

^Bifforoneos botwcon these totals and others previously published are due 
to errors found in careful chocking. 
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This list gives the relative probability of meeting allusions to 
the persons, places, and events named. It shows, therefore, the 
relative importance of these items from the standpoint of enabling 
children to read intelligently. It forms, furthermore, an objective 
basis for a fact course in history and geography. 

The first 50 items only are recorded in full, with number of 
periodical-years first. Then follow, in order, the number of years 
elapsing betwfeen first and last allusion to the item (second columpi) , 
the number of articles in which such allusions occur (third col- 
umn), and the gross number of allusions (fourth column). The 
remainder of the list is also arranged in exact order, but in it only 
the number of periodical-years is printed. 


America (meaning U. S.) 

England 

France 

N'ew York (city) 

China 

London 

Grermany 

Boston 

New York (state) 

Paris 

Italy 

Japan 

Great Britain 

Europe 

United States 

Borne 

California 

Bussia 

Ireland 

Spain 

Greece 

Washington, D. 0 

Chicago 

Indians (American) 

Africa (inch North & South Africa, etc.) 

Boosevelt, Theo 

Congress 

Scotch, Scotland 

Canada 

Philadelphia 

Lincoln, Abraham 

Harvard 

Switzerland 

Atlantic 

Holland 


103 

18 

1211 

5903 

103 

18 

1155 

3315 

100 

18 

1390 

3848 

100 

18 

911 

2386 

98 

18 

353 

750 

95 

18 

629 

1303 

92 

18 

674 

3015 

92 

18 

297 

564 

86 

18 

594 

1090 

86 

18 

516 

1494 

86 

18 

428 

1140 

86 

18 

267 

902 

83 

18 

400 

1539 

81 

18 

837 

1995 

81 

18 

659 

1725 

81 

18 

202 

604 

81 

18 

193 

269 

78 

18 

362 

1730 

78 

18 

288 

674 

78 

18 

279 

649 

78 

18 

264 

761 

75 

18 

457 

899 

75 

18 

350 

618 

75 

18 

240 

814 

75 

18 

216 

441 

74 

18 

257 

617 

72 

18 

255 

632 

72 

18 

216 

337 

72 

18 

216 

199 

72 

18 

213 

354 

72 

18 

142 

160 

70 

18 

137 

236 

69 

18 

124 

176 

66 

18 

172 

193 

66 

18 

169 

460 
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Wilson, Woodrow 

. 65 

18 

380 

789 

India 

. 63 

18 

151 

255 

Egypt 

. 63 

18 

130 

286 

iHudson River 

. 63 

18 

124 

121 

Jew; Jewish. 

. 63 

18 

109 

460 

Australia 

. 63 

18 

103 

174 

New England 

. 6a 

17 

178 

247 

Taft, Pres 

. 62 

15 

170 

411 

Poland 

. 61 

18 

175 

281 

Berlin 

. 61 

18 

133 

219 

San Francisco 

. 61 

18 

121 

165 

Washington, George 

. 61 

18 

109 

216 

Civil War 

. 61 

16 

148 

162 

Austria (incl. Austria-Hungary) . . . . 

. 59 

18 

193 

429 

Maine 

59 

18 

80 

86 
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56 Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
Hungary 
Pittsburgh 
New Jersey 
Kipling, Budyard 
Christians (incl. 
Christianity) 

54 Vienna 
53 St. Louis 
Turkey 
Brooklyn 
Oxford 
Sweden 

President ; Presi- 
dency (TJ. S.) 
Catholic (Inc. Roman 
Church) 

Indiana 

Florida 

50 Christ (Inc. Jesus) 
Napoleon I 
Pacific 
Persia 
Yale Univ. 
Massachusetts 
South America 
49 Belgium 

Baltimore, Maryland 
47 Bryan, W. J. 
Shakespeare 
Connecticut 
Anglo-Saxon 
Prussia 
Illinois 
Missouri 
Venice 
Texas 
Ohio 

Parliament 
Columbia TJniv. 

46 Lloyd-George, David 
"Wall Street 
45 ‘White House 
44 Kentucky 
Scandinavia 
Methodist Church 
Puritans 
Kansas 

43 Wilhelm H, E^ser 
42 Petrograd (incl. St. 
Petersburg) 

Detroit 

Arabia 


Liverpool 
Shaw, George 
Bernard 

Mississippi Eiver 
41 Princeton Dniv. 
Caesar, Julius 
Servia 

40 Knnsas City, Mo. 
Hughes, Charles 
Evans 
Fifth Ave. 

39 Republican Party 
Democrat; Demo- 
cratic Party 
Roumania 
Buffalo, N. T. 
North Carolina 
Maryland 
Emerson Ralph 
Waldo 

Victoria, Queen 
Arizona 

Michigan (state) 

38 Browning, Robert 
Carnegie, Andrew 
37 Grant, H. S. 

New Haven 
36 Asia 

Dickens, Charles 
Denmark 
Albany 
Los Angeles 
Palestine (incl. Holy 
Land) 

Mediterranean 
Morgan, John 
Pierpont 

Elizabeth, Queen of 
England 
South Carolina 
Oregon 
Wisconsin 
New Orleans 
Athens 
Miimesota 
Rocky Mountains 
35 Broadway, N. Y. 
Cleveland, Grover 
Milwaukee 
Carlyle, Thomas 
34 Alsace-Lorraine 
Boekfeller, J, D. 
McKinley, William 


33 


32 


31 


30 


29 


28 


Bulgaria 
Root, Elihu 
Flanders 
Mexico 

Balkan states 
Denver, Colo. 
Georgia 

Orient; Oriental 
Jefferson, Thomas 
Twain, Mark 
Moscow 
Norway 

Gladstone, Wm. E. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Milton, John 

Asquith, Herbert 

Monroe Doctrine 

South, The (U. S.) 

Florence 

Manhattan 

Antwerp 

Tolstoy 

Kitchener 

Shanghai 

Bismark 

Portugal 

Nile River 

Siberia 

French Revolution 
Syria 

Presbyterian 

Alps 

Louisiana 
Mohammedan 
Lowell, James R. 
Colorado (state) 
Morocco 
Hague, The 
Wordsworth, W. 
Mississippi (state) 
Rhine River 
Minneapolis 
Philippines 
Cuba 

Amsterdam 
Beethoven 
Supreme Court 
(U. S.) 

Slavs 

Copenhagen 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Hugo, Victor 
Stevenson, R. L. 
West, The (XI. S.) 
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Wagner, Eichard 24 

Teutons 

Latin 

New Zealand 
Bed Cross 
Thackeray, W. M. 
Lodge, H. C. 

Armenia 
Boer 
Babylon 
Franklin, B. 

Toronto 

27 Cleveland, O. 

Naples 

Brazil 

Latin 

New Mexico 
Vermont 
Edward VII 
Tennyson 
Louis XIV 
Finland 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Indianapolis 23 

Alaska 

Brussels 

Peru 

Thames Biver 
Tokio 

Van Dyke, Henry 
Montreal 
Iowa 
Tennessee 
Wyoming 
Bhodo Island 
26 Omaha 

Bichmond, Va. 

Hindu 

Wales 

James, Henry (nov- 
elist) 

Gibraltar 
Springfield, 111. 

Nicholas II 

25 Scott, Sir Walter 22 
Darwin, Charles 
Longfellow, Henry 
Wadsworth 
Milan 
Munich 

Cambridge, England 
Howells, William 
Dean 

Macedonia 


Long Island 
Newport, B. I. 

Arnold, Matthew 
Goethe, Wolfgang 
Dante 
Bavaria 
Socialism 

Charleston, S. Car. 
Edinburgh 
Hamburg 
Alabama 
Whistler, James 
McNeU 
Baltic 
Chopin 
Leipzig 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Gettysburg 
Cologne 
North America 
Constantinople 
Allies The 
Daniels, J. 

Versailles 

Havana 21 

Jerusalem 

Whitman, W. 

Middle Ages 
Waterloo 
Louis XV 
Bovolution (U. S.) 
Westminster 
Edison, T. 

Cornell 

Maeterlinck 

Manchuria 

Potomac Biver 

Dresden 20 

Venezuela 

Wells, H. G. 

Manchester, England 
Boichstag 
McAdoo, W, G. 

Caucasus 

East, The (D. S.) 

North, The (U. S.) 
Bonaissance 
Glasgow 
Hawthorne, N. 

Algeria 

Panama 

Utah 

West Point 
Nevada 


Missouri Biver 

Madrid 

Asia Minor 

Shelley 

Balfour 

Trenton 

Byron 

Declaration of In- 
dependence 
Cincinnati 
Chicago, University 
of 

Bohemia 

Eliot, Charles W. 

Seattle 

La Fayette 

Marne 

Montenegro 

Quebec 

Panama Canal 

Manila 

Danube 

World War 

Bolsheviki 

Plato 

Disraeli 

Joan of Arc 

Franco-Prussian War 

La Follotte, B. M. 

Lee, Bobert E. 

Strauss, Bichard 

Charles II (England) 

Duluth 

Grey, Sir Edward 
Des Moines, I. 
Providence, B. 1. 
Bagdad 
Homer 

Gothic (architoct- 
uro) 

Hawaii 

British Columbia 
Warsaw 
Portland, Ore. 
Galicia 
Quaker 
Meredith, G. 
Spanish- American 
War 

West Indies 
Albania , 

Memphis, Tenn. 
Buenos Aires 
Picadilly 
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Spencer, H. 

Tariff 

Hartford, Conn. 
Senate, XJ. S. 

George V (England) 
PersMng 
19 Baptist 

^^Middle West'^ 

(U. S.) 

Buskin, J. 

Gompers, Samuel 

Aristotle 

Arctic 

Lamb, Charles 
Porto Eico 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Episcopal 

House of Commons 

Washington (state) 

Clemenceau 

Tammany 

Voltaire 

Rembrandt 

Winnipeg 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Balsae 

Dewey, George 

New Hampshire 

West Virginia 

Niagara 

Addams, Jane 

Verdun 

Argentina 

Czechs 

Ypres 

Honolulu 

Hoover 

League of Nations 
18 House of Repre- 
sentatives 
Mesopotamia 
Irving, Washington 
VergS 
Keats 

Congo (region, river, 
etc.) 

David (Bible) 

Tibet 
Stockholm 
Cannon, Joseph G. 
Zola 

Harriman, Edward H. 
Schumann, Robert 
San Diego, Cal. 


Budapest 

Carranza 

Baker, Newton D. 

Eoch 

Hindenberg 
Cairo, Egj^t 
Atlantic City 
Standard Oil Com- 
pany 

Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law 

Vancouver 

Dublin 

Columbus, Ohio 
Russo-Japanese War 
Y. M. C. A. 

Meuse 

Brahms, Johannes 
Ward, Mrs. H. 
Macaulay, T. B. 
Montana 
Socrates 
Buddha 
Oklahoma 
Johnson, Hiram 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 
Ibsen 

HohenzoUem 

Louvain 

Sparta 

George III 

Arkansas 

Hudson Bay 

Peoria 

Toledo, Ohio 

Constitution of IT. S. 

Cape Town 

Suez 

Calais 

Pekin 

Calcutta 

Eliot, George '' 15 

Bach 

Mexico City 
Salonika 
Nebraska 
Dardanelles 
Adriatic Sea 
Villa, Francisco 
Black Sea 
Lithuania 
Johnson, Samuel 
Solomon (King) 


Roberts, Lord 
English Channel 
Columbus, Christo- 
pher 

Poincare, Raymond 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Poe, Edgar Alien 
Bryce, James 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Hamilton, Alexander 
Geneva, Switzerland 
Newark, N. J. 

Korea 

Rousseau, Jean 
Jacques 
Mozart 

Ottawa, Canada 

Jamaica 

Annapolis 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Kaiser (not specific) 

Bengal 

Mendelssohn 

Central Park 

Cromwell, Oliver 

Rotterdam 

Bronx 

Gallic 

Jackson, Andrew 
Adirondacks 
Vladivostok 
American Federation 
of Labor 
Liszt 
Havre 
Rio Grande 
Victorian Age 
Chaucer 
Tunis 

Churchill, Winston 
(Engli^) 

1. W. W. 

West (meaning Occi- 
dent) 

D ’Annunzio 
Confederacy 
Fourth of July 
Holmes, Oliver 
Wendell 
Hardy, Thomas 
Michael Angelo 
Luxemburg 
Belfast, Ireland 
Luther, Martin 
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Yokohama 

Cossacks 

Marseilles 

Nietzsche 

John Hopkins Uni- 
versity 
Cape Cod 
Tschaikowsky 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Vassar College 
Webster, Daniel 
Wood, Leonard 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Madison, Wis. 
Metropolitan Opera 
Duma (Russian) 
Zurich, Switzerland 
East Indies 
South Seas 
Hearst, William 
Randolph 

Illinois, University 
of 

Euphrates 
Bukharest 
Paul (Apostle) 
Clark, Champ 
Franz Joseph 
(Emperor) 

Cicero 

Lusitania 

Ontario (Province) 
Galsworthy, John 
Constantine 
Bennett, Arnold 
Huerta 
Lenino 
14 Yankee 

Continent (Europe) 
Barrie, James 
Wellington, Duke of 
Newfoundland 
Curzon, Lord 
Raleigh, Walter 
Cleopatra 
Tyrol 

Greeley, Horace 
Pilgrims (American) 
Saratoga, Now York 
Alexander the Great 
Idaho 

Harrison, Benjamin 

Vesuvius 

Genoa 


Titian 

Rubens, Peter Paul 
Pompeii 

France, Anatole 
District of Columbia 
Ukraine 
San Antonio 
Davis, Richard 
Harding 

Hapsburg, House of 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
Nova Scotia 
Gibbon, Edward 
Huxley, Thomas 
Frankfort, Germany 
Vatican 
Damascus 
Krupp 

Warwick (county, 
castle) 

Christiania (Nor- 
way) 

Andes 

Chile 

James, William 
Caribbean Sea 
Wisconsin, Univer- 
sity of 

Congregational 

Rheims 

Magyar 

Ulster 

Galveston, Texas 
Bonar-Law, Andrew 
North Dakota 
Soviet 

Trotsky, Loon 
Liberty Loans 
Joffre 
Velasquez 
Capitol (at Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 
York, England 
(county; city) 
Marx, Karl 
Southampton 
Schiller 
Dayton, Ohio 
Anno, Queen 
(England) 
Moslems; Moslem 
Frederick the Great 
Portland, Maine 
^‘Far East^^ (East- 
ern Asia) 


Savannah 

Agriculture, U. S. 

Dept, of 
Marconi 

Saxons (meaning 
English) 
Yellowstone 
National Park 
Omar Khayyam 
Union (U. S., or 
North, in Civil 
War) 

Swinburne, Algernon 
Charles 
Louvre, The 
Davis, Jefferson 
Ottoman (empire, 
etc.) 

Bombay, India 
Belasco, David 
'^Near East^^ 
Wellesley College 
Aegean (sea, islands, 
etc.) 

Harrisburgh, Pa. 
Garfield, James A. 
Armour (ind. 
Armour & Co., J. 
Ogden Armour) 
Bernhardt, Sarah 
Bacon, Francis 
Hong Kong 
Durer, AJbrocht 
War Department, 

U. S. 

Vinci, Leonardo da 
Notre Dame Univ. 
^^0. Henryk' (Sid- 
ney Porter) 

Trieste 

Metropolitan 

Museum 

Dartmouth College 
Mohammed 
Bolivia 
Colts; Celtic 
MoliSro 
Henry VIH 
(England) 

Labor, U. S. Dept, of 
Greenwich Village 
(N. Y, city) 
California, Univer- 
sity of 
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Bordeaux 

Bosnia 

Berne 

Lansing, Eobert 
Federal Reserve 
(bank; Board; 
Law) 

Ford, Henry 
Somme 

12 ^^Tke East^^ (the 
Orient) 

Thoreau 
Salisbury, Lord 
Gaul ; Gauls 
Eton (school) 
Windsor (England) 
Highlands; High* 
finders 

Doyle, Arthur Conan 
Tarkington, Booth 
Burke, Edmund 
Phillips, Wendell 
Huguenots 
Moors 

Chase, Salmon P. 
Birmingham, 
England 

Pennsylvania, Uni- 
versity of 
Landis, Judge 
Henesaw Mt. 

Huns (chiefly mean* 
ing Germans) 
Mecca 
Transvaal 
Coleridge, Samuel 
Taylor 

Rio de Janeiro 
Moses (Bible) 
Byzantium 
Millet, Jean Francois 
Sudan 

Vanderlip, Frank A. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Botticelli 
Mobile, Ala. 
Chattanooga 
Bremen, Germany 
Borah, Senator 
Gary, Ind. 

Evanston, HI. 

Hill, James J. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Charlemagne; 

Charles the Great 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Concord, Mass. 

(inch battle) 
Appomatox, Va. 
Carthage 
Latin America 
Debussy, Claude 
Chesterton, Gilbert K. 
Churchill, Winston 
(Amer.) 

Houston, Texas 
Trafalgar 
Hdndel 
Diisseldorf 
Diaz, P. 

Melbourne 
Sydney, Australia 
Chambers, Robert W. 
Entente, The 
Michigan, Univer- 
sity of 
Horace 
Vera Cruz 
Shantung 

Ireland Stanford J'r. 

University 

Tripoli 

Progressive Party 
Jugo-Slavs; Jugo- 
slavia 
Kerensky 
11 Protestant 

Howe, Julia Ward 
Delaware 
London, Jack 
Christmas 
Pope, Alexander 
Boulogne 
Newton, Isaac 
James I (England) 
Ohio River 
Devonshire 
Pitt, William 
Hoboken 
Colonial period 
(American) 

Austen, Jane 
South Dakota 
Jersey City 
Marathon (race) 
Penn, William 
Alexandria, Egypt 


Crusades 
El Paso, Texas 
Verdi 
Normans 
St. Helena 
Central America 
Hay, John 
Utica, N. Y. 
Scranton, Pa. 

Fall River, Mass. 
Sicily 

Kent, England 
Cortez 

Sioux City, Iowa 
Santa Domingo 
Riviera 
Philistines 
Halifax 
Strassburg 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Pasadena, California 
Oyster Bay 
Hampton Roads, Va. 
Bums, Robert 
Maupassant, Guy de 
Charles I (England) 
Schwab, Charles M. 
Mary (Present 
Queen of England) 
Hague Peace Con- 
ferences 
Beecher, Henry 
Ward 
Labrador 
Prague 
British Isles 
Topeka 

Medici, The (in 
general) 

Liberal Party 
(England) 

East Side (New 
York City) 

Amazon River 
Indian Ocean 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff 
North sea 
Kiel 

Liberty, Statue of 
Monte Carlo 
Jericho 
Heidelberg 
Northcliffe, Lord 
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A.rgoiiiie 

Underwood, Oscar 
Gallipoli 
Albert, King of 
Belgium 

Count von Bernstorff 
Lutheran Church 
^^Old World’’ 

Sing Sing 
Coney Island 
Pharaoh 

Sorbonne (Univ.) 
Kalamazoo 
Mirabeau 
Afghan 
Wilde, Oscar 
Ade, George 
Sherman, Wm. T. 
Marie Antoinette 
Eskimo 
Sahara 

Rothschild (family; 

banking house) 
Plutarch 
Harte, Bret 
Aberdeen, Scotland 
Joliet, HI. 

Tumor, J, M. W. 
Troy (ancient) 
Madison, James 
Navy, U. S. Dept. 

of the 
Potsdam 
Saxony 

Sierra Nevada Mts. 
Aurelius, Marcus 
St. Paul’s Cathedral 
(London) 

Chamberlain, Austin 
Chesapeake Bay 
Kant, Emanuel 
Federal (U. S. gov- 
ernment) 

Swift (inch Swift & 
Co., Louis F. 
Swift) 

Haiti 

Lexington, Ky. 
Madison Square 
Gardens 
Nicaragua 
Sargent, John S. 
Salvation Army 
Guatemala 


Boxer (rebellion) 

Iceland 

Singapore 

McCormick, Cyrus H. 
Romanoff Family 
Eddy, Mary Baker 
State, U. S. Dept, of 
Chihuahua 
Triple Alliance 
Manitoba 
Pennsylvania 
Railroad 

Mongolia; Mongols 
Puget Sound 
Wharton, Edith 
Spokane 

Mormons, Latter 
Day Saints 
Lancashire 
Wesley, John 
Fiume 

Bethmann-Holweg, 

von 

Gary, Judge 
Elbert H. 

Dumas, Alexander 
Lane, Franklin K. 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
(London) 

Malay; Malaysia 
Bulow, Prince von 
Salem, Mass. 
Napoleon III 
New York Stock Ex- 
change 
Ecuador 
Poughkeepsie 
Chelsea, London 
Persian Gulf 
Hanna, Mark 
Pinchot, Gifford 
Sunday, Billy 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Lisbon 

Reed, Senator James 

A. 

Sothern, E. H. 
Dalmatia 
Sumner, Charles 
Adams, John 
Lorraine 
Riverside Drive, 
N.Y. 

Tumulty, Joseph P. 


Maseffeld, John 
Bristol, England 
Brest, France 
Oarpathia; Car- 
pathians 

Harding, Warren G. 
9 Chautauqua 

Britain (ancient & 
modem) 

Springfield, Mass. 
War of 1812 
Smoot, Reed 
Hewlett, Maurice 
Treasury, U. S. 
Pacific coast, U. S. 
Goldsmith, Oliver 
Champs Elysees 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
Uncle Sam, U. S. 
Buckingham Palace 
Jordan River 
Brittany 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua 
Manchus 

Henry IV (France) 
Tudor 

Conrad, Joseph 
Flaubert 

St. Augustine, Fla. 

Himalayas 

Dallas 

Johnson, Andrew 
(President) 

Riga 

Machiavelli 
Mary, Queen of Scots 
Assyria; Assyrians 
Douglas, Stephen A. 
Lexington (battle, 
place) 

Cairo, lU. 

Wales, Prince of 
Dryden, John 
Bristish Museum 
Calvin, John 
Cape Colony 
Daudet, Alphonse 
Cabinet (U. S. 

President’s) 
Anti-Saloon League 
Knox, P. C. 
Delaware River 
Thirty Years’ War 
Bunker Hill 
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Biirrouglis, Jolm 
Dover, England 
Stratford on Avon 
Whittier, John 
Greenleaf 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Napoleonic Wars 
Astor, John Jacob 
Schubert, Franz 
Santiago, Chili 
Paderewski 
Staten Island 
Magna Charta 
Stowe, Harriet 
Beecher 

Bowery (street, 

N. Y.) 

Luxembourg, Paris 
(Palace, garden) 
Saskatchewan 
Barrymore, Ethd 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Aurora, 111. 

Haig, Douglas 
(General; Field 
Marshal) 

Burnett, Mrs. 

Frances Hodgson 
EUis Island 
Cape of Good Hope 
Silesia 

William the Con- 
queror 

Tuileries (palace, 
gardens) 

Faversham, William 
Kief, Eussia 
Northwestern ITni- 
versity 

Funston, Frederick 
Alcott, Louisa May 
Yukon 
Corot 
Cherbourg 
Wright (Wilbur & 
Orville, brothers) 
Irving, Henry 
Mac Dowell, Edward 
Caruso 

Crimean War 
Sheridan, Phil 
Eaeine, Wis. 
Valparaiso, Chili 
Parker, Gilbert 


Bermuda 
Aldrich, Senator 
Nelson W. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
French, Sir John 
White, Stewart 
Edward 
Balkan War 
Aisne 

Burleson, Albert S. 
Sinn Fein 

y. w. c. A. 

LUge 
Soissons 
Bosphorus 
Thompson, William 
Hale 

American Expedi- 
tionary Forces 
Peace Conference 
Central Powers 
(World War) 

8 LiUe 

Mary (Virgin) 
Abraham 
Hudson, Henry 
Canterbury, Arch- 
bishop of 
Pennell, Joseph 
Francis I (Krng of 
France) 

Gaelic 

Eaphael 

Washington Square 
(N. Y. city) 

New York Times 
Boswell 

Newport News, Va. 
XJlysses 

Seward, Wm. H. 

Mt. Vernon (Wash- 
ington Estate) 
Bryn Maivr (college) 
Aryan (race) 
Gainsborbugh 
Sphinx 

Piillman (Car Co.) 
Burbank, Luther 
Tyndall 

Debs, Eugene V. 
Manet, Claude 
Jesuit 

Smith College 
McClellan, George B. 
(general) 


Alexandria (Queen 
of England) 
Kingsley, Charles 
Zulu 
Samoa 

Gloucester, Mass. 
Capri 

Bunyan, John 
^^Eeds^' 

Northwest, TJ. S. 
Tangiers 
Nobel Prizes 
George, Henry 
Alberta, Canada 
Burma 
Odessa 
Noah 

Lowden, Frank O. 
Bethlehem (of 
Judea) 

Union Pacific Eail- 
road 

Juarez (Mex. City) 
Marlowe, Julia 
Victor Emmanuel III 
Aldrich, Thomas 
Bailey 

Nelson, Horatio 
Beach, Bex 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Archangel, Russia 
Sophocles 
San Juan (hill, 
battle, etc.) 
EicheHeu 

Whigs (American 
Party) 

Nazareth 

Sioux (Indian tribe) 
Lords, House of 
Deneen, Charles S. 
Decatur, HI. 
Normandy 
Haydn (musician) 
Clay, Henry 
Tartar 

Islam (Moham- 
medanism) 

Burton, Senator 
Theodore 

Sheffield, England 
Tacitus 

Bodin, Auguste 
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Shermaai, John 
James River 
Erie, Pa. 

Drake, Sir Prancis 
Sudermann 
Westphalia 
Champagne, Prance 
Corinth; Corinthian 
McCormick, Medill 
Amherst (college) 
Hauptmann, G. 

Louis XVI 
Marshall, Thomas 
Belgrade 

Locke, William J. 
Red Sea 
Crimea 

Kansas City, Kans. 

Crete 

Honduras 

Slovak 

Gerard, James W. 
Peter (Apostle) 
Cooper, James Feni- 
more 

Mitchel, John P. 
Michigan, Lake 
Fontainbleau 
Cook County, HI. 
^'Gulf'^ (Gulf of 
Mexico) 

Picardy 

Dunkirk, France 
John, (King of 
England) 

Key West 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Jackson, Stone- 
wall' » 

Noyes, Alfred 
Goethes 

Suffrage (Woman) 

Smyrna 

Seine River 

Lorimcr, William M. 

Transylvania 

Kroisler, Fritz 

Moravia 

Adams, John Quincy 

Greenland 

Sofia 

Orlando (Premier of 
Italy) 

Unionists (England- 
Ireland) 


Orleans (city) 

Ku Kliix KJan 
Newman (Cardinal) 
Cornwall 
Alleghenies 
Herod 

New Year ; New 
Year's Day 
Victoria, British 
Columbia 
Riley, James 
'V^tcomb 
Kaffir 

Long Island Sound 
Pyramids 

Harlem (N. Y. city 
borough) 

Trinidad (island) 
Rossetti, Dante 
Gabriel 

Tory (English) 
Prohibition 
Pater, Walter 
Pyle, Howard 
V^tehall 
Port Arthur 
Madras 
Pyrenees 

Vanderbilt (family) 
Addison, Joseph 
Canton, China 
Bessarabia 
Aesop 

Alfred the Great 
Bloomington, HI. 
Amiens 
Castile 

Brandeis, Judge 
Louis D. 

White Mountains 
Strand, London 
Wilmington, Dela- 
ware 
Punjab 

Sheridan, Richard 
Brinsley 
Oakland, Calif. 
Parthenon 
Bourbon 

Depew, Chauncey M. 
Britons (ancient & 
modem) 

Seville, Spain 
Herodotus 
Taylor, Bayard 


Plymouth, England 
Eugene (Empress) 
Ozark Mountains 
Yorktown (battle; 

surrender) 

Penrose, Boies 
Bedouins 
Rhodes, Cecil 
Canary Islands 
Galilee (Sea of 
Galilee) 

Delhi, India 
Skinner, Otis 
Rockford, HI. 
Provence, France 
Queenstown, Ireland 
Khartoum 

Booth, Edwin (actor) 
Barbados 
Nantucket 
Lewis, J. Hamilton 
''West" (American, 
Western Hemi- 
sphere) 

Lind, Jenny 
Briand 

Granada, Spain 
North Pole 
Occident 
Hale, Edward 
Everett 

Gosse, Edmund 
Connecticut River 
Turgenef 

Fleet Street, London 
Leeds, England 
Washington, Booker 
T. 

Alexander n 
(Russia) 

Valley Forge 
Lemberg 
Cummins, A. B. 

(senator) 

Central Europe 
Brown University 
Morley, John 
Sardinia 
Schurz, Karl 
Stock, Frederick 
Berger, Victor L. 
Bowdoin College 
Garibaldi 
Manila Bay 
Jamestown, Va. 
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Tanderbilt, Cornelius 
St. Lawrence (river) 
Client, Belgium 
Hyde Park, London 
Butler, Nidiolas 
Murray 

Parrax, Geraldine 
Williams College 
Lombardy 
Arnold, Benedict 
Jacob (Biblical) 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Elgin, HI, 

Meade, George G. 
Whitman (Gov, of 
N. Y.) 

Leavenworth, Fort 
Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position 
Oberlin College 
Galesburg, HI, 

Owen, Robert L. 
Tarbell, Ida 
Fielding, Henry 
Ferdinand m (King 
of Bulgaria) 
Pasteur, Louis 
Bell, Alexander 
Graham 

Beveridge, Albert J. 
Tagore, Rabin- 
dranath 

East River (N. Y. 
city) 

Woolworth, F. W, 
Colombia 

Vol^ (river & dis- 
trict) 

Catt, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman 
Vosges 
Wister, Owen 
Bastile 

Grand Canyon 
Gonzales (general) 

St. Mihiel (battle & 
place) 

Canal Zone, Panama 
Rouen 

Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains 

Great Lakes Naval 
Station 
Kronstadt 
Herzegovina 


Hneister (river) 
Grand Central Sta- 
tion, (N, Y.) 
Coblenz 

Smith, Francis Hop- 
kinson 

Garrison, Lindley M. 
Crown Prince 
(Wilhelm) 
Versailles Peace 
Treaty 
Tirpitz, von 
Costa Rica 

6 Pennsylvania Ave. 
(Washington, B.C.) 
Choate, Joseph 
Hodges 

Colorado River 
''New World^^ 
(usually America) 
Easter 

Pensacola, Fla. 

Van Dyck, Anton 
Alfonso Xm (pres- 
ent king of Spain) 
Yangtze Kiang 
Kimberley 
New York Central 
Railroad 
Pliny 

Zion, Zionism (etc.) 
Yeats, Wm. Butler 
Montaigne 
Pan-American (Fed- 
eration, Congress 
etc.) 

Hankow, China 
Edward I (King of 
England) 

Chinatown, (N. Y, 
city) 

Cork, Ireland 
Garrick, David 
New South Wales 
Iberian 
Elba, Isle 
Buchanan, James 
Continental Congress 
(American) 
Fremont {Qm. J.C.) 
Erie, Lake 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Gould, Jay 
Borneo 


Latin Quarter, Paris 
Shubert, Lee (The- 
atrical Manage- 
ment) 

Provincetown, Mass. 
Brown, John 
Sultan, Turkey 
Jacksonville, Ma. 
Monroe, James 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Sonora, Mexico 
Bering Sea 
Wichita, Kans. 

Mill, John Stuart 
Highland Park, HI. 
Champaign, HI. 
Keller, Helen 
Wurtemberg 
Archimedes 
Nuremberg 
Confucius 
Natal 

Zangwill, Israel 
Lynn, Mass. 

Ceylon 

Camden, N. J. 

Great Northern Rail- 
way 

New Brunswick, 
Canada 

Illinois Central By. 
Stanton, Edward M. 
Justice (Dept, of 
U. S.) 

Turkestan 

Morris, Gouvemour 
Schleswig (inch 
Schleswig-Holstein) 
Farragut (Admiral) 
Iroquois 

Sullivan, Roger C. 
Hayward, William 
East Africa, (incl. 

British, German) 
Pericles 
Quincy, HI. 

Fargo, N. D. 

Concord, N, H. 
Greenwich, England 
Cohan, George M. 
Beauregard (Gen- 
eral) 

"George Sand^^ 
Locke, John 
Norsemen 



Ural (mts., district, 
etc.) 

Renan, Ernest 
Brontes (Charlotte, 
Emily & family) 
Oppenheim, E. 

Phillips 
Rnssell Sage 
Eoundation 
Tigris 

Covent Garden 
Butte, Mont. 

Custer, General 
George A. 

1848 German Revo- 
lutionary Move- 
ment 

Interior Department 
of the XT. S. 
Commerce, XT. S. 
Dept, of 

Trollope, Anthony 
Page, Thomas Nelson 
Armada (Spanish) 
Bjornson, Bjorn- 
stjeme 

Grenf eU, Dr. Wilfred 
Jones, John Paul 
Judea 
Robespierre 
Washington, Univer- 
sity of 
Abyssinia 
Field, Marshall 
Troy, N. Y. 

Ionia; Ionic 
Miami, Florida 
Peter the Great 
Pizarro 

Madeira (island) 
Brcst-Litovsk 
Peary, Robert E. 
Blaine, James G. 
Mars (planet) 

Turin, Italy 
Abbott, Dr. Lyman 
Adrianople 
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Marshall, John 
(Chief Justice) 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Reno, Nevada 
Jaffa (Joppa) 
Parrish, Maxfield 
Acropolis 
St. Gaudens, A. 
Palisades (Hudson 
River) 

Froebel 

Bar Harbor, Maine 
Dunne (Governor & 
Mayor) 

Waukegan, 111. 
McCutcheon, George 
Barr 

Burgundy 

Dobrudja 

Gibson, Chajrles Dana 
Agassiz 

Herrick, Robert 
Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Marlowe, Christopher 
Pascal 
Gethsemane 
Phoenicia 
Burr, Aaron 
Pierce, Franklin 
(President) 

Ci^ Service 
Evansville, Ind. 
George IV (King of 
Great Britain) 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Kenyon, William S. 
Lake Forest, 111. 
Carson, Sir Edward 
Creole 

Garden, Mary 
Gilbert, W. S. 

(composer) 
Mayflower 
Cyrus (King Cyrus 
the Great) 
Uruguay 
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Hannibal (Carthag- 
inian general) 
Henry, Patrick 
Irish Sea 

Smith, Captain John 
Hitchcock, Gilbert M. 
Bank of England 
Massanet, jSes 
Lodge, Sir Oliver 
Aztecs 

Lenroot, Irving 
Verona; Veronese 
Burke, Billie 
Catskill (mts.) 

Java 

Art Institute 
(Chicago) 

Metz 

Bergson, H. 
Mackinac 
Shaw, Dr. Anna 
Howard 

Brooks, Phillips 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Monet (artist) 
Rachmaninoff 
Rubenstein, Anton 
Berkshires 
Oshkosh 
Dewey, John 
Pankhurst, Mrs. 
Thrace 
Tuscany 

Rostand, Edmund 
Madero, Franciseo 
Cecil, Lord Robert 
Pickford, Mary 
Cavell, Edith 
Lansing, Michigan 
House (Colonel) 
Coolidge, Calvin 
Chateau Thierry 
Croatia 

Wickersham, George 
W. 

Crowder (General) 
Galli Curci 
Trentino 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE APPLICATION OP METHODS OF RESEAECH TO 
MAKING THE COURSE OF STUDY IN HISTORY 


Ernest Horn . 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


There is, perhaps, no subject in the curriculum whose value and 
content have been the subjects of so much dispute as history. The 
more important of the problems in controversy may be stated as 
follows : 

I. Is the sum total of the various values of history sufficient to 
justify its present place in the course of study? 

II. What are the most important uses which are made of history 
in life outside the school? 

III. What organization of history is most efficient: 

1. In relation to its main functions in life outside the 
school? 

2. Prom the standpoint of teaching? 

rV. What subject matter in history is most important for the 
development of proper knowledges, proper abilities, and 
proper attitudes in relation to the solution of modern 
problems? 

• 1. What are the problems? 

2. What items contribute most to the solution of these 
problems? 

V. How should history be graded? 

VI. What are the most efficient methods of teaching history? 

VII. What are the best tests for measuring the degree to which 
the purposes as set out in the course of study have been 
accomplished? 

The attempts to solve the last three problems, those of grading, 
methods of teaching, and methods of testing, cannot be treated in 
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the space available for this chapter. It should be pointed out, 
however, that in the main the solution of these problems must wait 
until we have answered the questions relating to the selection and 
organization of the subject matter which is to make up the course 
of study. 

The investigations of these several problems vary in quantity 
and in quality. It is the purpose of this chapter to review the 
various research techniques which have been proposed or used in 
their solution and to evaluate the resulting data. The investiga- 
tions reviewed are representative rather than inclusive. They are 
meant to illustrate the methods used up to the time of the present 
Y earhook, but not to include the articles herein printed. 

I. Is THE Sum Total of the Values op History Sufficient to 

Justify its Present Place in the Course op Study? Should 

THE Emphasis on History be Increased or Diminished? 

The commonest method of attacking this problem has been to 
collect the opinions of supposedly competent judges. Such at- 
tempts have not been very satisfactory. In the first place, the 
opinions are not in agreement. In the second place, the basis of 
judgment is not always the same. While this method, up to the 
present tirn'e, has not given very valuable results, there is reason 
to believe that a refinement of it would lead to results of some 
significance. 

Two other procedures have been used by the writer: (1) a 
study of library withdrawals; (2) the analysis of books published 
in a given period. For the first, the records of the central and 
branch libraries of Now York City were used. These records are 
available for several years, so that it is possible to avoid any like- 
lihood of undue warping of the reading habits due to unusual con- 
ditions, such as the late war. After a cursory examination of the 
reports for various years, the year before the war was chosen for 
intensive study since it seemed free from unusual influences which 
might increase or decrease the amount of history normally read. 

It was discovered that one book in every seven consulted in the 
reference division of the New York City Library was a history. 
This is more than were consulted in geography, travel, all the 
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sciences, and all technologies combined. Eight percent of the books 
drawn for home use were classed as history or biography, as com- 
pared wdth three percent technology, three percent in science, and 
three percent in geography and travel combined. It is of course 
possible that the assignments which teachers in the public schools 
and colleges make to historical books raise this percentage. On 
the other hand, an analysis of books drawn under vacation privi- 
leges, while showdng an increase in fiction, does not show that his- 
tory, as compared with other non-fiction classifications, suffers a 
falling off. 

It must also be kept in mind that many books classified under 
other headings contain a great deal of history. Some of them are 
almost wholly historical in both content and in point of view. It 
m^ay be significant, too, for the purposes of this discussion, that 
the percentage of books in history drawn by children is still larger 
as compared with the percentage in science, useful arts, geography, 
and travel. 

A similar method was used by Jordan in his investigation of 
^ ^ Children ’s Interests in Beading. ’ ^ His tables show that, while the 
withdrawals in history are few as compared with those in fiction, 
they are numerous as compared to other non-fiction classifications. 

This method is somewhat crude and inaccurate because of de- 
ficiencies in the conventional method of library classification. A 
tabulation of the actual titles of books withdrawn and an analysis 
of each book would probably give significant data on (a) the amount 
of history read, (6) the type of history read. These data, supple- 
mented by a tabulation of questions asked by readei^s at the li- 
brarian’s desk, would certainly help to show how great the demand 
is for history. 

The study of publishers’ lists was undertaken on the assump- 
tion that a publisher does not continue to publish a kind of book 
for which there is no demand. He has a constant cheek of a sub- 
stantial sort upon his judgments as to how the reading tastes of 
the public are distributed. The following data were secured from 
the summary given in The World Almanac for 1915. The data are 
for the books published in 1913. It must be kept in mind, of course, 
that these figures are for titles, not for copies. This summary pro- 
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vides a basis far comparison witli tlie data secured from library 
withdrawals during the same year. In 1913 there were published 
in America 12,230 books distributed as follows: 


1. Biography and history 1,219 

2. I^etion 1,156 

3. Sociology and economics 977 

4. Theology and religion 944 

5. Science 790 

6- Applied science, technology, engineering 781 

7. Literature, essays 733 

8. Law 692 

9. Poetry and drama 679 

10. Ju'venile books 622 

11. Medicine and hygiene 600 

12. Description, geography, and travel 558 

13. Agriculture 490 

14. Plulology 335 

15. Education 324 

16. Philosophy 324 

17. Pine Arts 264 

185 Business 221 

19. Games, sports, and amusements 194 

20. General encyclopedias, general works — ^bibliographies, 

miscellaneous 152 

21. Domestic Economy 145 

22. Music Ill 


It will be seen by the table that approximately one book in 
every ten published in 1913 may be classified as history or biog- 
raphy, as compared to loss than one in twenty that fall under 
geography and travel ; one in ninety under domestic economy; one 
in sixty under business ; one in fifteen under science and engineer- 
ing; and one in twenty-five under agriculture. In the summary 
of the last World Almanac, the number of books on history and 
biography is shown to be considerably higher than those of other 
classifications. 

Nor is this distribution peculiar to America. Notice the fol- 
lowing distributions in England, Germany, and France : 

In England: 


History and biography 1066 

Geography and travel 793 
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Science 

Technology 699 

Agriculture, gardening 248 

In Germany (1912) : 

Natural Sciences, and Matheinatics 1852 

History 1542 

Geography 1418 

In Prance : 

History 1253 

Science 549 

Geography and travel 428 . 


The data from publishers’ lists are probably not so significant 
as those based on library withdrawals. In order to use these lists 
as actual measures of the social demand for history, the size of 
the editions for each book would have to be known. The fact that 
a book is published does not give a complete measure of the num- 
ber of people who read it. Publishers occasionally err in their 
judgment of the market. Moreover, some books are read by only 
one person, if at aU. Other books are re-read and passed around 
to friends. In spite of these deficiencies, valuable data could be 
obtained from a detailed analysis of one book of each edition 
published during a given period. Dr. Rugg’s study of historical 
material in the best books dealing with modern problems also helps 
to answer this question. 

The data from the publishers’ market reinforce those secured 
from the study of library withdrawals. If these measures were 
to be taken at face value as an index of the social demand for his- 
tory, one would have to conclude that there is a very great in- 
justice done to history in the elementary school, since the amount 
of time given to it is but from four to five percent of the entire 
school time. 

It may be urged, of course, that, while the data from libraries 
and publishers’ lists show the amount of history that people 
actually read, they do not show the amount which they should read. 
It may be pointed out that from similar reasoning one could con- 
clude that the second largest emphasis in the course of study should 
be upon the study of fiction. In other words, some may urge that 
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the reading of so much history is a form of depravity approaching 
that manifested by the popular novel fiend. To get more evidence 
on this point a few librarians and the managing editors of some of 
our largest publishing houses were asked to give their estimates 
of the type of individual who reads history as compared with those 
who read other types of books. The answers were in agreement 
that in so far as the reader devoted to history represented a type, 
it was a type ranking relatively high in ability. In other words, 
the history-reading group was m'ade up of our ''best people.'^ 

It seems likely that with better techniques, the study of library 
withdrawals, publishers’ lists, and the judgments of competent peo- 
ple would yield valuable information. Such data as are in exist- 
ence would seem to indicate that history occupies a very large place 
in the reading of thoughtful people. It seems probable that this 
may be taken as one indication of its value. 

II. What aee the Most Impoetant Uses Which are 
Made of History in Life Outside the School? 

An attempt to answer this question is made in the Teachers 
College Record^ for September, 1915. A questionnaire to a lim- 
ited number of individuals indicated that the two most important 
functions are (a) to contribute to leisure reading, and (b) to throw 
light on the solution of modern problems. 

On the basis of frequency or universality of use in life the 
controlling principle of organization in history would be found 
in its dramatic quality. However, this is worthless as a principle 
of organization ; and a course of study based on this principle 
would degenerate into a mere list of tales. Moreover, frequency 
of use is but one of the criteida by which one may deteimine the 
importance of instructional materials. The ‘cruciality* of a given 
use must also be taken into account. For this reason, many have 
urged that the present problems of social, economic, and political 
reconstruction are so pressing that we are justified in making their 
interpretation the basis upon which to select and organize the ma- 
terial of a course in history. This affords a definite criterion for 
rejecting and selecting subject matter and at the same time prom^ 
ises to secure most of the values which are legitimately claimed 
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for history instruction. At any rate, the tendency at present seems 
to he to accept the proposal that the materials in history be se- 
lected and organized to contribute in the fullest degree to the 
intelligent interpretation of the social life of the present and near 
future, to an appreciation of its values, and to the solution of its 
problems. Most of the other values, such as the gaining of vicari- 
ous experience, moral backing, patriotism, the prevention of pro- 
vincialism^ and an understanding of newspaper allusions, will be 
gotten, it is claimed, as by-products. This question should be studied 
further by the same general method used by the writer but with 
improvement in technique and in the quantity of data collected. 
Many of the bitterest controversies arise out of failures to agree 
as to what the function of history really is. 

III. WHA.T Organization of History is Most Efficient in Bela- 
TiON TO ITS Main Functions in Life Outside the School 
AND from the Standpoint of Teaching? 

It is very essential to distinguish between the problem of deter- 
mining what facts are to be selected and the problem of deciding 
how these facts should be organized. We may agree, for example, 
that the history of the invention of the steam* engine should be 
taught, but disagree as to whether it shall be taught as a part of 
the history of the period in which the invention was made, as a 
part of the history of the development of power machines, as a 
part of the history of the industrial revolution, or as a part of 
the present problem of conserving fuel and power. This problem 
could possibly be solved by building up complete organizations on 
each of the proposed bases and then studying the serviceable rela- 
tion of each type of organization in interpretation of the more 
important modern problems. 

There are also problems of organization which are of a pedagog- 
ical nature. For example : 

(1) Should history in the prim'ary grades be organized around 
biographies ? 

(2) Should it be organized in the elementary school to emphasize 
dramatic interests? 

(3) Should history be taught chronologically by periods, or should 
one aspect of the development of civilization be taken up at 
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a time? If it is taught by periods, should the emphasis be 
upon the social and economic phase of history, or upon the 
political ? 

(4) Where history is organized around modem problems, should 
the movement be anticipatory or regressive? For example, 
should the steps in improving transportation be taken up 
chronologically, or should the modern problems of transporta- 
tion be studied first before taking up the historical background? 

(5) Should history be limited to that -which is gotten incidentally 
in connection -with other subjects, such as civics, economics, or 
sociolo^? 

(6) What is the relation of history to geography and civics in the 
first six grades? To ci-vies, sociology, and economics in the 
junior and senior high school? 

(7) Should all social sciences be combined into a general social 
science? 

(8) Should history be organized around projects? 

Answers to all of these questions have been attempted in vari- 
ous schools in so far as rough trials under actual classroom condi- 
tions can be called attempted answers, but in no case, so far as 
the writer is aware, have these trials been sufficiently methodical 
and refined to call them “experiments.” A possible exception is 
to be found in some of the experiments in correlation. When a 
school has tided a given organization, the various observers do not 
always agree as to the success of the experiment. We shall prob- 
ably not be able to conduct satisfactory experiments to determine 
which organization is most efficient, either for the purposes of 
thinking in life or for the pedagogical purposes of the school, until 
we have determined which items of history are most important and 
have constructed tests which will measure in an accurate manner 
the degree to which, under a given organization, these items have 
been taught. Since, however, there is a wide , acceptance of the 
proposal that history be selected to contribute to the fullest extent 
to the solution of modem problems, it is quite proper to proceed 
to discover what subject matter in history is most essential for this 
purpose. With the possible exception of the analysis of textbooks 
by Baglcy and Rugg, all studies hereafter considered in this chap- 
ter were made from this point of view. 
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IV. What Subject Matter in History is Most Important for 
THE Development op Proper Knowledges, Proper Abilities, 
AND Proper Attitudes in Eelation to the Solution op 
Modern Problems? 

This question must be divided into two parts: (1) What are 
the most important modern problems? (2) What items of history 
make the largest contribution to the solution of these problems? 

1. What are the Important Modern Problems? 

A number of investigators have attempted to answer this first 
question, and with, varying techniques. 

Lists given in books and magazines. The writer has analyzed 
and tabulated such lists of modem problems as are to be found 
in books and magaziae articles. For example, such a list of social 
problems appears in Elwood's Modern Social Problems, This 
method does not yield much of value, because the writers are 
either not attempting to give a full and well-balanced list of mod- 
ern problems, or are influenced unduly by special biases or inter- 
ests. It does not seem worth while to carry such research further. 

The newspaper-magazine method. One may make the assump- 
tion that important problems will find a place in our newspapers 
and magazines, and that the frequency of their occurrence and 
the space devoted to them give a reasonable approximation to their 
relative importance. This method is illustrated by a study which 
Prof. J. A. Sharon made of two weeks ^ issues of each of nine rep- 
resentative newspapers. His report of the most important prob- 
lems as measured by the number of articles and the total amount 


of space devoted to them is as follows: 

No, of 
articles 

Total length 
in linear inches 

1. 

Taxation 

...92 

1,058.00 

2. 

Foreign relations (not immigration) . 

.. 30 

701.75 

3. 

Suffrage 

.. 51 

559.75 

4. 

Monopoly and legislation 

.. 45 

551.75 

5. 

Public service commissions 

.. 37 

450.50 

6. 

Liquor and prohibition 

,. 31 

ZZ9,50 

7. 

Money and banking 

.. 14 

186.00 

8, 

Employers and labor 

.. 7 

102.50 

9. 

Pensions (aU kinds) 

.. 7 

88.00 
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10 Workmen’s compensation 10 78.75 

11. Conservation of natural resources 3 42.00 

12. Child labor 1 2.80 

13. Miscellaneous 50 760.75 


This type of research should be continued for newspapers and 
extended to magazines;’ Such studies would showi, at least, what 
problems are kept before the public through periodical literature. 
That, in itself, would be an important contribution. Of course, 
an appropriate technique would have to be devised for selecting 
pertinent material to be scored, and for tabulating and interpret- 
ing the data collected. The actual analysis of periodicals must be 
done by individuals adequately trained in the social sciences. The 
factors aifecting the reliability of newspaper analyses are dis- 
cussed later in this article. 

An analysis of political platforms. A very interesting study 
of the permanence and relative importance of certain problems 
was made by Dr. B. B. Bassett. Assuming that the makers of 
platforms are competently sensitive to the problems of each period, 
he analyzed (1) “the platforms of all the political parties since 
1832;" (2) “the state platforms in non-presidential years from 
1889 to the present time;’’ (3) “all the state platforms of the 
major parties in one year (1910) ;’’ (4) “the platforms of the 
major parties in certain selected states, viz., California, Indiana, 
and New York since 1890;’’ (5) “all platforms of the parties in 
Iowa since 1889;’’ and (6) “the platforms of one southern state.’’ 
His tables cannot be given here. For a more detailed report, the 
reader is referred to the Seventeenth Yearbook, Part 11, of this 
Soeicty, or to Dr. Bassett’s doctor’s thesis. 

This is a most comprehensive and a most scholarly study. It 
attacks directly the problem of selecting major problems or topics. 
It gives, at least, the problems which have confronted the voters 
at the polls, and, while present and future conditions may change 
the relative place assigned to certain problems in his tables, it is 
unlikely that any of the major problems given will drop out of 
sight. In most eases, moreover, shifts in emphasis will be in the 
direction of tendencies already indicated in his tables. His study 
closed with 1916. It is desirable to bring his investigation to date. 
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and perhaps to compare Ms data with those obtained from a study 
of the platforms of the parties of other great nations. 

The judgments of representative citizens* We have long needed 
a study of the sensitiveness of the general public to civic instruc- 
tion. Such a study was begun at Iowa State Teachers College and 
is now being completed as a master’s thesis by Walter D. Cocking 
at the University of Iowa. Mr. Cocking secured the co-operation 
of the following groups: 500 club Women not engaged in busi- 
ness, or in professional work; the superintendent of schools of 
each of the 99 counties in the state of Iowa; 50 city officials so 
selected as to equalize proportional representation between large 
cities and small towns; 99 county officials, other than superin- 
tendents of schools ; the president of the County Farm Bureau in 
each of the 99 counties; 100 city superintendents of schools; 150 
teachers of civics in junior and senior high schools; 50 state offi- 
cials; 100 representative members of the American Legion nomi- 
nated for tMs work by the state adjutant ; 100 clergymen, selected 
to represent the leading religious sects of the state ; a miscellane- 
ous group of 25 people selected from semi-public organizations not 
otherwise represented. 

In addition, 50 representatives were chosen from each of the 
following businesses or professions: — ^bankers, lawyers, commercial 
travelers, common laborers, merchants, working women, and editors. 
These representatives were selected by the city superintendents in 
50 Iowa towns. More home-makers were chosen than people from 
any other class, as that group is the largest of the ones that co- 
operated. 

About two out of five of those selected handed in complete re- 
turns. TMs proportion Was maintained fairly evenly throughout 
all of the classifications, so that the returns represent a sampling 
of all these various interests. The following problems were reported 
most frequently: 

1. Relation to Others, or Community life 

2. Obedience to Law. Law Enforcement 

3. Rights and Duty of Suffrage 

4. Respect and Love for Flag and Country 

5. Study of Constitution, Laws, and Courts 

6. Rights and Obligations of Taxation 
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7. Healtli and Sanitation 

8. Responsibility of the Individual 

9. Value and Importance of Education 

10. Responsibility, Rights, and Duties as a Citizen 

11. Honesty 

12. History of Our Government 

13. Thrift 

14. Cooperation 

15. Reverence for God and Bible Study 

16. Morals 

17. Care of Public Property 

18. The American Home and Home Life 

19. Respect for Officials 

20. The Immigrant Problem 

21. Memorizing Patriotic Songs and Selections 

22. Biographies of Great Men 

23. Dignity of Labor 
24v Courtesy 

25. Public Office — Public Trust 

26. Community Organizations 

27. Unselfishness, Golden Rule'' 

28. Study of Local, County, State, and National Government 

29. Current Events 

30. Justice and Tolerance 

31. Value and History of Political Parties 

32. Sacrifice* 

33. One Language — the English Language 

34. Jury Service 

35. Elections 

36. International Relations 

37. Interdependence of Social Groups 

38. Conservation of Resources 

39. The Awfulness of War 

40. Value of Worth-WhQe Things 

41. Care of Criminals 

42. Safety First 

43. Punctuality in Discharge of Duty 

44. Roads 

In spite of great care in the questionnaire, it wiU be seen that 
many of the replies are too general to be serviceable. Nevertheless, 
Mr, Cocking results give the best picture we have had so far of 
the civic aspirations of the leading citizens in one commonwealth. 
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Mr. Cooking’s detailed data and their interpretation should be 
exceedingly instructive. 

Analysis of problems discussed in books. Another method, one 
•which must be given very serious consideration, is that employed 
by Harold Rugg at the Lincoln School of Teachers College. He 
and his colleagues have determined the ‘‘big and insistent problems 
and issues” of contemporary life by tabulating the contents of 
outstanding books in the different fields. He secured his list of 
somle 200 books by four methods: (1) by compiling titles from the 
Book Review Digest for six years, (2) by compiling titles from 
the reviews of six weekly journals for three years, (3) by com- 
piling titles from the Columbia University library, (4) by securing 
recommendations from eighty specialists in the various fields. From 
these books, some 300 problems were formulated, together with the 
questions and generalizations that must be answered and used in 
discussing the problems. This method is presented in full in Chap- 
ter XV and an illustration of the material that is obtained from 
it is given in Chapter XI. 

After a careful study of these various attemipts to determine a 
list of the most evident modern problems, the writer would suggest 
that a reliable list of important problems may be obtained in the 
following manner: 

(1) Select a preliminary list of problems. This may be made up 
of the problems most frequently found in 

[a) An extended study of newspapers and magazines. 

(&) The state and national platforms of political parties. 

(c) Lists made out by specialists in each of the social 
sciences. 

{d) Lists prepared by representative citizens, other than 
teachers of social sciences. 

(e) Modern books, as shown by Rugg’s analysis. 

All problems occurring with considerable frequency in any or 
all of these lists should be brought together into the prelimi- 
nary list. 

(2) Use the ^‘method of judgments’^ in determining the relative 
value of these problems. Have these problems rated by subject 
matter specialists in each of the social sciences. A compilation 
and statistical treatment of these ratings will give a list gi*eatly 
superior to anything we have at the present timie. The best 
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statistical treatment is that nsed in the construction of scales 
which are based on judgments. 

There would still be left the task of deciding what should be 
taught concerning the proper solution of each problem and the 
proper understanding of the conditions w'hich gave rise to it. Here, 
again, the method of judgments seems to promise the most im- 
mediate and the most reliable solution. 

It should be clear that this task is not the task of deter mini ng 
what history should be known in order to understand these prob- 
lems. It is rather the task of deciding with respect to each prob- 
lem what the final attitudes should be, what practical ability the 
student should have in dealing with this problem, and what knowl- 
edges he should have of the immediate problem and the conditions 
which gave rise to it. 

2. What Items in History Contribute Most to the Solution 
of these Modern Problems? 

It is not easy to determine what history is necessary in order 
that these problems be made intelligible. Many types of investiga- 
tion have been made in the effort to answer this question. A brief 
classification of these types is as follows: (a) the method of judg- 
ment, including the work of committees and questionnaires sent to 
supposedly competent judges in the fields of history and social 
sciences; (6) the newspaper-magazine method; (c) the analysis 
of books and articles dealing with modem problems; (d) the 
analysis of textbooks in history; (e) the analysis of courses of 
study. Not all analyses of courses of study or history texts are 
comparable with the other types of investigations, since some of 
the investigators did not set out specifically to find what history 
is needed to understand modern problems. They are valuable, at 
least, in that they depict the present status of our history instruc- 
tion, as indicated by the textbooks most frequently used, and by 
printed courses of study. These various types of investigations 
will be illustrated in the discussions which follow. From the ex- 
perience which the writer has had with graduate students who 
have attempted such analyses, he has realized the crudeness of the 
evidence collected by these methods, with the exception of that of 
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tlie carefully trained historian. And yet with all this crudity, data 
so obtained may be superior to opinions of the ipse dixit type, or 
those given in an off-hand way, even though these opinions be 
offered by the most eminent educational authority or by the most 
eminent historian. 

(a) The method of judgments. Where the method of opin- 
ion or judgment is allowed to operate without restricting techniques, 
many errors are likely to creep in. Such errors may be shown by 
an examination of the Eeport of the Committee of Eight. This 
report, it must be admitted at the outset, is a marked advance 
upon most courses of study which we have had up to this time. 
It has made possible the standardization of courses of study through- 
out the country and has encouraged competent individuals to pro- 
duce textbooks of a distinctly superior sort. The great improve- 
ment of books for the sixth grade is an example of its influence. 

Time will permit only a discussion of the selection and the 
weighting of the values which are to make up the course of study 
for the elementary school. A brief description will recall the course 
to the reader’s mind. In the first three grades, the time is given 
over to the study of Indian life and to the study of men and events 
concerned with special days. In the fourth and fifth grades simple 
stories, for the most part biographical, dealing with discovery, ex- 
ploration, pioneer life, and a few events since that time make up 
the work. The realty systematic presentation of the subject be- 
gins in the sixth grade, which is given over to the European back- 
ground. The seventh grade starts with the period of colonization 
and ends with the study of the Bevolution, The eighth grade 
finishes the history to the present time. For the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades, the work is outlined in considerable detail. 

The Committee aids us further by assigning a weight to each 
of the more important topics in the outline. For example, Greek 
history is given a weight of 5, Eoman history of 7, etc. The com- 
mittee also suggests the time allotment for each grade. By re- 
versing the relation between these allotments and units of weight, 
one may roughly approximate a similar weighting for the first five 
grades in which the units of value are not indicated by the Com- 
mittee. 
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It is precisely tMs praiseworthy attempt to help the teacher by 
indicating relative values that shows the need of special techniques 
in using the method of judgments. In the words of the Com(niittee, 
''numbers indicating, in the judgment of the •Committee, their rela- 
tive value, are appended either to a single topic or to groups of 
topics.’’ And yet, it is most probable that the Committee never 
weighted the topics relative to each other, even in tJieir opinion, for 
how could such weights as the following have been assigned ? 


Cortes and DeSoto 3 

Columbus 4 

King Alfred 3 

Coming of the Pilgrims 4 

Raleigh and Gilbert 4 

Wars in America between 8 

France and England 


Revolt of the Spanish Colonies 2 
(Including the Monroe Doctrine) 
Industrial Revolution in England 4 
and America 

Great changes in Germany, Italy 3 
and France (History of the 50 
years preceding 1909) 

Causes of the Revolution 4 

Reconstruction to 1872 3 

French Revolution 2 


When the topics are grouped, even more striking comparisons 
are found. In the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 80 points are 
given to the period from the discovery of American down to, but 
not including, the grievances which led to the American Eevolu- 
tion; while but 11 points arc assigned to the period in United 
States History from the close of the Civil War to 1909, and but 
10 points to the period from 1793 to 1811. It must be kept in 
mind, too, that much of the history of the first four grades deals 
with Indian life, exploitation, and colonization. When the various 
units contained in this report arc classified according to their con- 
tribution to military, political, economic, or social phases of history, 
it is seen that the political and military phases are given a very 
disproportionate emphasis. However, the emphasis on the political 
and military phases, as recommended by the report, is less than 
that found in the ordinary textbooks, as shown by the earlier studies 
made by Bobbitt, and by the later studies made by Rugg. 

This disproportionate weighting of political and military his- 
tory might be somicwhat obviated if the political and military prob- 
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lems were given in their social and economic setting, so that the 
teacher could see how the social and industrial problems had given 
rise to the political and military; but neither in the texts nor in 
the course of study of the Committee is such connection made suffi- 
ciently clear. 

Both in the course of study of the Committee and in the texts, 
the outline of the progress of the social, economic, and artistic 
phases of civilization is extremiely episodical and fragmentary. The 
units of progress are of the political and military, rather than of 
the social or economic type, although in these last two are to be 
found the threads which really mark the continuity of history. 

The questionnaire represents another very common method of 
collecting judgments. This method is illustrated in the articles of 
Professor Bagley in the Fourteenth Y earhook, and in the chapter 
by Marston, McKeown, and Bagley in the Seventeenth Yearbook 
of this Society. The results of these investigations give data of 
value in spite of the fact that only a small number of replies Were 
tabulated. It must be kept in mind that the judgments asked for 
in these questionnaires constituted, in a sense, 'leading questions.’ 
The attention of the judges was directed to certain types of his- 
torical information. For example, among the men of whom judg- 
ments were requested there were few artists, musicians, literary 
writers, great philosophers, inventors, or social reformers. In a 
similar way the questionnaire on dates had the effect of directing 
attention to certain conventional dates. Moreover, there was no 
request for a judgment upon the value of knowing approximiate 
periods rather than specific dates. This is justifiable as a technique 
provided no report is desired on these additional points, but the 
investigator must limit his conclusions accordingly. 

There is no doubt that a decided improvement in the course of 
study can be brought about by a more careful use of the method 
of choices, or judgments. These choices, or judgments, must nec- 
essarily be collected by means of questionnaires in order to get a 
sufficient number. When, however, this method is to be used, par- 
ticular attention should be given to the following principles : 

1. There must be competent judges. The minimal requirement 
is a training in history and the other social sciences. 
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2. There must be a sufficient number of judges to negate the 
effect of peculiarities on the part of a single judge. 

3. There must be a clear statement of the point of view which 
is to govern the judgments. 

4. It is probable that these judges should contribute in two 
ways ; first, by making out a list of items of possible value ; 
second, after these lists have been compiled, by rating all 
items according to their value. 

5. The judgments should be made item by item, and not in 
one lump. 

6. ALL data should be subjected to statistical treatment. The 
statistical treatment of choices, or judgments, as used in 
other fields by such investigators as Cattell, Thorndike, and 
Hillegas is most promising here. 

7. There must be a willingness on the part of the investigator 
to regard himself as but one among many, and to bow! to 
the majority, at least in so far as his research goes. 

This method will give results more quickly than any other 
method worthy of being recommended, and should probably be re- 
lied upon to select the material for a tentative course of study, 
while data of a less subjective character are being collected. 

Something has already been done, however, in the way of re- 
moving the selection of subject matter a little farther from the 
sphere of mere opinion or judgment. And while there is still in 
these attempts much of the subjective, much of crude judgment, 
and many limitations of individual training and insight, the be- 
ginnings noted below are extremely suggestive. 

(b) The newspaper-magazine method. The technique of the 
newspaper-magazine method has already been somewhat illustrated 
in the description of Mr. Sharon’s attempt to discover what the 
modern problems arc. It is further illustrated in the study reported 
by Professor Baglcy in the Fourteenth Yearbook of this Society and 
by Dr. Washburnc’s report in this Yearbook. Graduate students 
in Professor Baglcy ’s class at the University of Illinois analyzed 
the ‘‘historical references and allusions in eighteen editions of the 
Outlook and Literary Digest, representing a period of seven years 
ending with 1913.” The results of this study are too well known 
to need quoting here. As applied to items in history, this method 
of research is undoubtedly very much more difficult and much 
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less satisfactory tlian in such a study as that made by Mr. Sharon. 
The TTiain difficulties in such an investigation are these: (1) Eef- 
erences are likely to be properly scored, hut needs for historical 
knowledge are likely to be passed over; (2) It is quite impossible 
for one who is not a trained historian to determine what .history 
is essential to the proper understanding of a given issue of any 
magaTiTia . From the nature of the method of investigation, only 
isolated items of historical knowledge are indicated. The larger 
units of historical knowledge are likely to he ignored. 

In order to see how difficult it is to determine what history one 
needs to know for interpreting any modern problem, let readers 
of this chapter attempt to decide what history should be known in 
order to understand one week’s issue of the Survey, say the wfeek 
of December 28, 1918. Three possible procedures could be followed. 

1. You could mark down cases where historical events, periods, 
conditions or persons are specifically mentioned. Such, for ex- 
ample, as the oppression of the Jews, Yorktown, Declaration of 
Independence, Marco Polo, etc. This is the method used under the 
direction of Professor Bagley, the results of which are reported 
in the Fourteenth Yearbook of this Society. The most complete 
study of this type is that made by Dr. Washbume. It must be 
obvious that, although these data are welcome as so much evidence, 
they are not fully adequate for our purposes. If actual mention 
is made of any individual or of any event of which the reader is 
ignorant, he is made aware of that ignorance and so may look the 
matter up in the encyclopedia or in other works of reference. 

2. You could attempt to determine what history is needed but 
not definitely referred to. Much of the history which is m,ost ser- 
viceable would not be referred to. Suppose, for example, one talrgg 
up the discussion of the biUs on the regulation of labor in 
the South. No definite mention is made of any historical event, 
persons, or conditions, and yet to understand properly this prob- 
lem the very minimal requirement, in addition to the special his- 
tory of child labor, would be a knowledge of the difficulties attend- 
ing the industrial and social reconstruction in the South, and a 
knowledge of the problem of labor in relation to the industrial 
revolution. The historical development of many other attending 
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social and etMcal problems should also be known. This illustrates 
a real need for knowing history. To be ignorant and not to know 
that one is ignorant is one of the worst kinds of ignorance! 

3. You m^y attempt to discover the degree to which your atti- 
tudes toward the problems have been influenced by the study of his- 
tory. In this type of analysis it is possible to check only the history 
which the reader consciously associates with the topic or problem 
which is being analyzed. Sometimes, however, an attitude, preju- 
dice, or interpretation may be left after the historical material 
which is responsible for it has been forgotten. The reader not only 
does not think of this association; he cannot think of it. He is 
simply different from having studied the history, without being 
able to explain fully how it has come about. 

In spite of obvious limitations, the newspaper-magazine miethod 
apparently is a step away from mere opinion in the direction of 
objective data. All the data are given in numerical terms, so that 
at least the method of attack is improved in definiteness. 

The reliability of the data secured in this way is dependent upon 
several factors. 

First, it depends upon the representative quality of the material 
analyzed. Clearly, unless the newspapers do actually contain, and 
in the right proportion, the really important problems of the date 
of issue, no amiount of analysis could secure from such a source 
the history needed to understand these problems of the day. A 
study (as yet unpublished) made a few summers ago by Mr. Edgar 
Curry in a graduate class in education conducted by the writer at 
the University of Indiana, seemed to indicate that space allotments 
in newspapers would be a very faulty method of assigning relative 
values to the problems or phases of life in any community. For 
example, an analysis of one week's issues of five daily papers gave, 
according to the judgment of Mr. -Curry, the following distribution. 

Total average 
percent 


Trivial gossip 20.5 

Sports 17.0 

Business 15.8 

Educational matters 15.0 


Politics, national government, international affairs.... 13.0 
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Crime and police 9.4 

Pipes, accidents 6.7 

Demoralizing news 2.6 


The high percentage of space given to certain kinds of news is, 
of course, a matter of common observation. The criticism would 
3'Pply a lesser degree to the case of relative values among 
civic, economic, and social problems. For example, while it would 
be unsafe to accept the am'ount of space given in a newspaper as 
a measure of the relative importance of public school problems and 
prize fighting, it would be much less dangerous to measure in that 
way the relative importance of any given civic problem as com- 
pared with any other civic problem. 

In the second place, the reliability of the data depends upon the 
amount of magazine or newspaper material analyzed, and the dis- 
tribution of the issues in point of time. Furthermore, if national 
problems are sought, a wide distribution in area must be insured. 

In the third place, there must be some way of limiting the per- 
sonal equation in scoring. It is clear that the investigator can not 
tell what history is needed to understand a given problem if he 
does not recognize the problem when he reads a ti’eatment of it. 
To get some measure of such variability, eight graduate students 
were asked to analyze the civic problems occurring in one issue 
of the Chicago Herald according to the outline prepared by Mr. 
Sharon. The table shows how many times each problem was re- 


ported by each of the eight students. 

Subject 1 2 

3 

Student 
4 5 

6 

7 

8 

Taxation 

5 

4 

0 

2 

6 

4 

5 

4 

Workmen’s compensation 

6 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

10 

0 

Liquor and prohibition 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Child labor 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Suffrage, election 

8 

4 

5 

3 

12 

10 

12 

5 

Pensions, widows, mothers 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Public service commissions 
(Interstate commerce) 

4 

2 

0 

4 

4 

9 

6 

0 

Employers and labor., 

5 

22 

1 

5 

7 

7 

10 

6 

Money and banking 

3 

4 

8 

2 

3 

15 

13 

3 

Monopoly and legislation 

14 

6 

0 

14 

9 

19 

13 

4 
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Foreign relations (not including 


investigations) 29 12 4 12 20 18 36 12 

Conservation 0 1 1 1 2 1 6 1 

Pure Food 2 1 1 2 0 3 2 1 

Immigration 2 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

Eeorganization of courts 0 0 1 0 0 19 2 0 

Patronage 0 0 0 0 0 2 1 0 

Civil Service 0 0 2 0 1 1 0 0 

Lobbyist 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Farm rentals 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Crime 5 12 1 13 0 0 10 0 

Agriculture Department 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Divorce 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Army 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 

Postal service 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 

Education 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 

Preparedness 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 

Totals 43 54 30 61 77 115 137 42 


These differences are astounding', but they are what one may 
expect unless each heading is described in detail so that there can 
be no doubt as to what should be scored under any given heading, 
and unless the scorers are familiar "with the field being analyzed. 
Of course, the more complete and similar the training of the scorers 
in the special subject being anals^ed, the less will be the varia- 
bility arising from this cause. Naturally, there is little variability 
in recording items which are specifically mentioned in the head- 
lines or contents. 

The fourth factor affecting the reliability of the data is the unit 
of measui’O used in scoring. A gi’cat variety of units have been 
suggested. It seems probable that some method of measuring the 
space accorded to any reference would be the most nearly repre- 
sentative of the true weights which the writers of the articles in- 
tend to assign, particularly when the periodical sets some limit 
upon the space allowed to any given department. 

In summary, if the four limiting conditions outlined above are 
carefully attended to, it seems likely that an analysis of newspapers 
and magazines will give data suggestive and helpful to the cur- 
riculum-maker. At the very least, a careful and extensive study 
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conducted along these lines will indicate the problems which are 
kept before the people through the agency of periodical literature. 
This in itself would give data which could not be disregarded by 
anyone who wished to undertake in a practical w'ay the improve- 
ment of the knowledge, habits, and ideals of any community with 
regard to these problems. Dr. Washbume^s data clearly show 
what the references are which most frequently confront the news- 
paper reader. 

Historical Subject Matter Found in Books Dealing with Mod- 
ern Problems. In the Sixteenth Yearbook, Part I, the writer re- 
ported an investigation carried on with the co-operation of Pro- 
fessor Plum, of the Department of History of the State University 
of Iowa. In this investigation, memlbers of the various social 
science fields at that University Were asked to list the modern 
problems of greatest importance, and for each problem to list the 
books which gave the most intelligent treatment. Books which were 
plainly historical in treatment were excluded. As a check against 
the data obtained from these books, articles upon similar problems 
in the International Encyclopedia and in periodicals of the best 
type should be analyzed. 

For the detailed description of method, results, and recom- 
mendations, the reader is referred to the original article. In brief, 
the study shows that if the data reported are taken at face value, 
one could conclude: 

(1) That the requirements with regard to certain dates in his- 
tory are not justified. 

(2) That periods, rather than isolated dates, should be stressed, 

(3) That modem history should be given very much greater 
emphasis than early history. 

(4) That certain biographies have been neglected, while others 
have been over-emphasized. 

(5) That there should be very much larger emphasis than there 
is upon the social and industrial phases of histor}^ 

More recently Dr, Harold Eugg has completed a much more 
extensive study along similar lines. The books he has analyzed are 
perhaps of a more progressive and pioneer type than were the 
books studied by the author. 
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It seems clear that this method has in it much of promise. The 
method of research, however, needs to be improved. The following 
principles need especially to be emphasized: 

(1) The technique earlier recommended in this article should 
be used in determining the problems. 

(2) The most representative books dealing with each prob- 
lem may be determined, {a) by having subject matter 
specialists make out a list of the best books, and (6) by 
submitting the books most frequently named in this prelimi- 
nary list for rating by the same specialist. There would 
be an advantage in asking for the best book representing 
each of the divergent points of view in treating each 
problem. 

(3) The books should be analyzed by individuals who have had 
adequate training in history and in the social sciences. 

(4) The directions for scoring should be very explicit. 

(5) The problems covered by the books should be studied in at 
least two encyclopedias and in periodicals of the best sort. 
This will afford a basis of comparison. 

With these provisions, such a study will undoubtedly produce 
very valuable results. And yet, because of the difficulty of getting 
adequate treatments of all significant modern problems, the results 
obtained will be of greatest service in affording data and stimula- 
tion for use in the method of judgments. 

An Analysis of Texts. Perhaps the best-known study of mod- 
ern textbooks in history is that reported by Bagley aiid Eugg in 
Bulletin 16 of the University of Illinois, School of Education. The 
authors carefully analyzed the content of 23 history textbooks pub- 
lished from 1865 to 1915 and interpreted their findings in a skillful 
manner. There was no attempt in this study to analyze the amount 
of history in the various texts which contributed directly to any 
or all of our modern problems. Such a study was undertaken a 
number of years ago by Bobbitt. A mjore extensive study has 
been completed by Harold Eugg and Earle Eugg and is reported 
in Chapters I and IV and in the Appendix of this Yearbook. Both 
of these investigations show the short-comings of our modern text- 
books, provided one accepts the principle that the main function 
of history is to contribute to the intelligent solution of modem 
problems. 
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Naturally, studies of mlodern textbooks show what is or what 
is not in our present textbooks, rather than what should or should 
not be in them. Those who criticise these texts for their content and 
emphasis must find a justification for their criticism in sources 
which lie outside the texts themselves. Most of the criticisms are 
based upon assumptions that certain materials should or should not 
be taught. One finds it difScult to accept the theory that a crude 
sort of trial and error has operated to include valuable subject 
matter and to exclude material of little value. That such an in- 
fluence has made itself felt to a very great degree seems unlikely 
after an examination of the texts in the light of the more direct 
evidence as to what the values in history really are. The studies 
of texts do, however, give us a basis for determining in what 
respects our books need most to be revised. 

As a means of discovering what history is needed for an un- 
derstanding of modem conditions, the analysis of texts is not so 
valuable as the other methods described in the preceding sections. 

This statement is largely true also of courses of study. These 
courses show the present status'with reject to the time allotments, 
topics treated, grading, organization, reference materials, and the 
like. They are scarcely so reliable a measure of actual practice as 
textbooks, but may be a better indication of new tendencies. It 
seem^s probable that an analysis of the courses of study along TOth 
textbooks should be made at least once in ten years in order to 
have a basis of procedure in our practical steps for the improve- 
ment of teaching. 

One may note, in passing, the various appraisals which have 
been made of modern texts by individuals and organizations rep- 
resenting special interests. One of the earliest of these is the 
study which Altschul made of the American Revolution in our 
school textbooks. Altschul interpreted his data to indicate that 
our textbooks in history were becoming increasingly anti-British. 
Since that time several investigators have sought to show the pro- 
British tendencies in some of the same histories. Representatives 
of other organizations have scrutinized or investigated our text- 
books from the special point of view of race, religion, economic 
theory, or sectionalism. That there have always been attempts to 
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regulate the teaching of history and other social sciences is shown 
by a recent study of the factors influencing the teaching of Ameri- 
can history which is being completed by Miss Bessie Pierce, Head 
of the History Department of the University High School, State 
University of Iowa. Miss Pierce has made a careful investigation 
of the nature of the attempted controls exerted through the uses 
of legislation, oaths of loyalty, teaching certificates, flag legislation 
and observance days, the propaganda of special societies, and 
through the repoiiis of such committees as that appointed in New 
York City to review and evaluate texts in history. 

Obviously, the history teacher and the textbook-maker would 
w'elcome an authoritative course of study constructed upon sound 
principles through the use of scientific methods. Such a course 
of study will give authors and teachers alike a platform upon which 
to stand in their efforts to present history impartially and for the 
good of the country as a whole. 

We may congratulate ourselves upon the great strides which 
have been made in solving the problems involved in constructing 
such a course in history and the other social sciences. Some of 
the questions which were unanswered five years ago are now an- 
swered with a reliability sufficient for all practical purposes. This 
is true of our inquiries concerning newspaper and magazine refer- 
ences, the occurrence of issues in political platformis, and the status 
of textbooks and courses of study. A beginning has been m|ade 
in gathering data to answer the other questions. Most important 
of all, we have developed the techniques by which, when they are 
refined, these questions can ultimately be answered. 



CHAPTER XV 

PROBLEMS OF CONTEMPORARY LIFE AS THE BASIS 
FOR CURRICULUM-MAKING IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

Harold 0. Bugg 

The Lincoln School of Teachers College 

la Chapter I aad again in Chapter IV of this Yearbook it is 
shoAvn very clearly that courses of study in the social sciences have 
been constructed by inadequate methods. The content of the ma- 
terial, its assignment to particular grades, and its modes of pre- 
sentation have been determined by arm-chair opinion instead of 
by scientific investigation. Vigorous criticism has been made dur- 
ing the past ten years of the existing courses and of the methods 
by which they have been organized. 

The protagonists of reorganization have proposed the use of 
methods which are far more objective. The methods which they 
propose are based upon the analysis of life needs. For example, 
to determine which historical and geographic allusions the masses 
of our people should understand for intelligent daily reading, an 
analysis has been made of the contents of newspapers and magazines.^ 
To determine which facts of geographic location people should 
know, an analysis has been made of the actual activities of human 
beings; statistics have been compiled on populations, areas, ex- 
ports and imports, wealth, and other things that relate to these 
needs. Opinions of specialists in geography have also been col- 
lected. In order to determine what the critical issues of the day 
are — as the politicians teU it — an analysis has been made of state 
and national political platforms. 

These methods are much more scientific than the “committee” 
methods to which frequent references have been made. They se- 
cure facts which the curriculum-maker must have. In our part of 
the curriculum-making in the Lincoln School my colleagues and I 
are using the findings of these investigations with great care and 
interest. 


‘See Supt. Washburne’s discussion. Chapter 'XIII. 
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The studies referred to have two weaknesses. They tell the 
curriculuni-niaker a part, but only a part, of what children need 
to know to participate in social, economic, and political life as it 
is. They do not, however, furnish nearly all of the basis for mak- 
ing the curriculum, even for a static society. Their greater weak- 
ness is that they seek to fit children to take part in life as it is 
to-day. That is, they tend to ignore the demands of a rapidly 
changing society. We need, of course, to prepare our youth ade- 
quately to participate in life activities. That, the studies of cur- 
rent activities will help us to do. But we need also to prepare them 
to improve the situation in which they will find themselves as 
adults. We must equip them to be constructively critical of con- 
temporary social, economic, and political organization. To do this 
we need, in addition to knowing what the current modes of living 
are, three vital types of information. First, we need to know in 
what respects experts think the current modes of living should be 
changed; second, what the insistent problems and issues of the 
day are ; third, what the likely problems and issues are with which 
the growing generation will have to grapple. The first problem, 
needed changes in current modes of living, is being attacked by 
Mr. Harap. His studies, reported in Chapter XVI, represent a 
most important beginning in this huge task. His findings provide 
one important basis for making the curriculum in the social 
sciences. 

But to make a curriculum for a troubled society — as ours surely 
is — ^we must bring the growing generation into contact with the 
most critical problems of that society. And we cannot be content 
with just that. The present social and political organization is 
changing rapidly. The most unusual political proposals of one 
decade become the basis of legislation in the next. So our society 
is not only troubled and faced with big and insistent problems; it 
is also dynamic, and our curriculum must be correspondingly so. 
Hence, it appears that a fundamental basis for the curriculum in 
the social sciences is a statement of insistent and permanent prob- 
lems. It is not enough to fit our curriculum to the problems and 
issues of to-day — we must have the courage to use it to meet the 
problems which experts predict will continue to be insistent in the 
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adult life of the growing generation. This point of view says, im- 
plicitly at least, that the school, among other things, is our most 
important agency for the improvement of society. It asks: Are 
we not delinquent representatives of that agency unless, besides 
making our curriculum Jceep pace wifh the changes in that society, 
we anticipate what those changes are going to he and use the cur- 
riculum to prepare children to meet themf 

That is precisely the basis for the experimental work in the 
social sciences which my colleagues and I are carrying on in the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College. The tentative course which 
has resulted from three years of study and observation is out- 
lined in Chapter XI. The theory on which the course has been con- 
structed has evolved gradually as the work proceeded. It is set 
forth in semigraphic form in the accompanying chart. 


The Basis for the Proposed Course in the Social Sciences 
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In considering the chart the reader is asked to have in wind 
that the facts of the course will be checked against Mr. Washburne^s 
newspaper and magazine analysis and Mr. Harap study of modes 
of living. If any material of established social value is omitted by 
the application of the ^‘problem’’ control, the probability is that 
most of it will be discovered in checking against these two studies. 

In the last analysis, however, I would let the ‘‘problems and 
issues of contemporary life’’ control the content or organization of 
the course. Conceive of a group of children moving on through 
the school, grade by grade, maturing year by year. Assunxe, for the 
sake of the argument, that they will remain through the last grade 
of the school. What must the social science curriculum do for 
these boys and girls who are shortly to take up the duties of citi- 
zenship, enter industry, commerce or the professions, and make 
their cpntributions (or fail to make them) to the cultural life of 
the community? First, what shall we do, say in the twelfth grade, 
for that is the grade in which public-school pupils are most mature ? 
My whole theory leads to the conclusion that they should study and 
discuss in that gi‘ade the problems and issues of industry, polities, 
and social affairs. 

Do not mistake me; I suggest this for the twelfth grade only 
because the students are then as old mentally and socially as they 
ever are in public schools (with the possible exception of a few 
“junior colleges”). Of course we should experiment with these 
current “problems and issues” in lower grades as well — ^the 
eleventh, tenth, even the ninth. In the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College we are at the present time trying these very materials in 
the ninth grade. It is already clear that most of the “problems 
and issues” cannot be taught as “problems” at that level of mental 
maturity. 

But in order to deal effectively in the eleventh or twelfth grade 
with problems and issues, it is necessary that all through their 
previous years they shall have read episodes, historical narratives, 
studied and made maps, dealt with gi'aphic and pictorial matter, 
solved problems, and debated questions which were adapted to their 
stage of development and designed to develop an acquaintance with, 
and appreciation of, the problems that they are to meet in the 
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PBOBLEM NO. IT. PROBLEM OP DEVISING METHODS BY WHICH IMMIGRANTS CAN BE EPPEC 

OP THE UNITED STATES. 


1. DlSTEnUTI^pN BY REGIONS 


Authors 

Into vhat 
pariacular 
regions did 
they go in 
the largest 
numbers! 

What pro- 
portion go to 
the different 
sections of 
the country! 

Why do 
they go 
into the 
industrial 
region! 

Why have 
immigrants 
congregated 
in the very 
largest 
cities? 

Why do 
immigrants 
go to cities 
now, when 
formerly they 
ivent to farms! 

Where have 
the principal 
natiot^alities 
set 'fed? 

Which 
nationalities 
have settled 
on farms! 

In cities! 
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27 
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Pairchild, H. P.: 
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\/ 
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Roberts, Peter: 

Ik New Immigration. 
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Hglier grade. In other words, the curriculum is to keepi pace wiih 
the developing maturity of the pupil. But one criterion is of 
great importance at this point: fhe questions and proilems which 
are fhe basis of the course in any year shall he as mahcre as experi- 
ment proves it possible to use. That is, some problems or ques- 
tioiLS upon which the discussion turns will be discovered to be in- 
telligible to pupils even in the intermediate grades. Furthermore, 
the data from which an adequate understanding of them arises can 
thereby be discovered and assigned to their proper grade. 

Before leaving these introductory mattei*s, may I lay emphasis 
on the fact that it is not expected that even twelfth-grade pupils 
will solve these problems and issues? Adult society itself has not 
‘‘solved” them — ^if it had, they would not be confronting us to-day. 
No, our task is to bring in review before the students year by year 
and in form adapted to their developing abilities, the evidence which 
is necessary for the consideration of all aspects of a given problem. 
An unpartisan, open-minded review; of the evidence on both sides 
is what our school pupils need most of all. 

This, then, is our procedure : first, find the problems a7id issues 
of modem social life ; second, find the particular questions which 
have to be answered in order to consider all angles of the various 
problems; third, select typical “episodes” which illustrate the 
more important points to be made, collect the facts, in narrative, 
descriptive, graphic, pictorial or statistical form, that are needed 
to discuss the questions and the problems; foui'th, to clarify and 
fix the essential matters, discover the basic generalizations that 
guide our thinking about society. 

How THE Problems and Issues are Discovered and Utilized 

Who knows best what the insistent problems of the day are? 
The newspaper writers? Our municipal and national officials? 
Teachers of the social sciences? Makers of legislation? 

No one group of these is as well equipped to state the issues 
as is a group of writers and publicists I have chosen to call “frontier 
thinkers.” They are students of government, like Bryce, Beai*d, 
Zimmem, Gamer, Lippmann, Merriam, Graham, Wallas, Laski, 
McDonald; specialists in the study of immigration, like Prances 
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Kellor, Burns, Park, Miller, Gavit, Jenks and Lauck, Fairchild. 
In what group of thinkers can one find more insight and mfature 
judgment on world politics than from men like Gibbons, Bryce, 
J. A. Hobson, J. M. Keynes, Vanderlip, Moulton? In industrial 
and economic matters who can give us more help than students 
like Commons, Tawney, J. A. Hobson, Friday, Bruere, Webb? The 
answer to the query is : No where can you find better analysts of 
current affairs. These and a few score of others like them are 
our ^ ^frontier thinkers. They are out on the firing line of social 
analysis. From their matured statements we can secure both an 
analysis of the issues of social life and a prevision of what the 
problems are that the children of our generation will be wrestling 
with when they take their places as citizens in the ‘'Great Society.” 

From the books of several score of these frontier thinkers we 
collected the statements of the problems and issues which make up 
the basis of our course. It seemed clear that the carefully ma- 
tured printed statements of these specialists were more valuable 
than would be any statements that they might give us on question 
blanks. During the past three years more than one hundred and 
fifty books like those listed at the end of this chapter have been 
analyzed and the insistent problems of the day formulated from 
them. These books were selected in the following way. First, 
boolm in the social science field were listed from the Book Review 
Digest for the years 1915-1922 ; only those books were listed which 
were referred to as books of distinct merit, iri^espective of economic 
or political faith. Second, the book reviews of six weekly and sev- 
eral monthly journals were read for three years. All books which 
the reviews characterized as important were purchased and ana- 
lyzed for their statements of "problems.” Third, this list was 
supplemented by a canvass of several thousand books on the shelves 
of the Columbia University library. The fourth lead — one of the 
most important ones — ^was to secure from each of some eighty 
specialists a list of ton books in his own field (industry, population, 
national goveimment, world politics, and the like) which he would 
use to obtain statements of pi’oblems in his field. It was stressed 
that the statements must represent deep insight and balanced vi- 
sion and that the books likewise should be chosen irrespective of 
economics or political faith. 
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From, these four procedures a basic list of books was chosen. 
Eepresentative books are given at the end of this chapter. This 
list is being added to constantly, because new books of the most 
important type are coming from the press. For example, our in- 
vestigation would have missed much if it had not made use of 
Kobinson’s Mind in the Making, or Lippmann’s Public Opinion, 
which have been published recently. 

These books have all been carefully studied and statements of 
contemporary problems written and revised from them several 
times. The detailed contents of many of them have been tabulated 
to determine the questions which they take up in discussing the 
problems under consideration. This work has not been completed 
and the statistical results of the tabulations cannot be printed at 
the present time. The entire investigation will be reported as a 
detailed monograph at a later date. 

A sample list of the problems is given next. The complete list 
cannot be published at the present time, for the statistical work 
on which it is based in also still in process. Bach book is being 
critically analyzed by tabulating the space (in quarter pages) de- 
voted to each of the questions which is discussed in the book. Thus, 
the book is thought of as employing three kinds of material : first, 
treatments of problems and issues (there may be one or a half 
dozen in number in a given book) ; second, the basic questions 
which must be answered in the consideration of the problems and 
issues (these vary in number from' 100 to 300, depending on the 
book) ; third, the use of generalizations, or pi-inciples, which 
authorities agree upon and which should be understood by the 
rank and file of our people. We have compiled some 2000 of these 
from all the fields taken together. 

Let us illustrate these different matters. First, I give our com- 
plete list of immigration problems. Remember that these problems 
have definitely determined the content of our pamphlets in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades on immigration. No topics are 
treated in the course itself unless they are called for by the ques- 
tions which are discussed in the books which treat these problems 
and issues. 
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A LIST OF CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS OF IMMIGRATION ON THE 
BASIS OF WHICH COURSE MATERIAL IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES IS BEING CONSTRUCTED 

(Tliis list is typical of the total list of 300.) 

No. 1. Problem of determining on what bases to admit immigrants. 

No. 2. Problems of safeguarding the transportation of immigrants from 
their homes to America. 

No. 3. Problem of assimilating immigrants into American industry so that 
at the earliest possible moment they will be economically independent. 
No. 4. Problem of devising methods by which immigrants can be effectively 
distributed among the different regions of the United States. 

No. 5. Problem of improving conditions under which immigrants work. 

No. 6. Problem of raising the immigrant to the American standard of 
living. 

No. 7. Problem of utilizing public schools effectively in the education of 
adult immigrants and their children. 

No. 8. Problems of naturalizing the immigrant so that he can participate 
intelligently at the earliest possible moment in our political life. 
No. 9- Problem of getting the American business man and the immigrant 
to cooperate in buying and selling. 

No. 10. Problem of securing the cooperation of the foreign language press 
as an agency for assimilation. j 

No. 11. Problem of utilizing the immigrant church and immigrant fraternal 
organization to assimilate the immigrant into American community 
and national life. 

No. 12. Problem of making immigrants law-abiding citizens by acquainting 
the immigrant with American customs and laws. 

No. 13. Problem of arousing the American people to formulate a constructive 
immigration program. 

The table pages 264-265 illustrates the way in which the discus- 
sion of problems and questions is tabulated from the nine immigra- 
tion books. Only one topic is chosen for an illustration : ‘‘The Dis- 
tribution of Immigi'ants by Eegions.’^ Thirteen questions were 
found to be discussed by one or more of the books. This particular 
topic is a good example of the fact that, while some questions are 
discussed by all of the leading authorities in a field, others are 
treated by only one or a few. 

The thirteen immigration problems with their 450 subordinate 
questions appear on twenty-five large tables. The data serve two 
important purposes: first, they provide a tabulation of the facts, 
principles, and crucial questions of a given field as treated by the 
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frontier thinkers in that field; second, the nxaterial provides an 
analytical bibliography which is invaluable in preparing readings 
for school pupils. By studying these charts we have been under 
little doubt as to which problems, topics, and questions should be 
discussed. In deciding which ones to include in the course we 
are swayed by two considerations ; first, the extent to which author- 
ities agree the questions are urgent; second, the way in which 
they discuss the questions. It is sometimes true, of course, that 
a question is important and must be included in the curriculum, 
even though it is not treated by even a majority of the specialists. 
This does not happen often, however. 

Is there not in this method the suggestion of a more objective 
method of determining what history to teach our pupils? This 
procedure suggests that we should teach (as the minimal essentials 
course) only that historical background of each institution or 
mode of living that is necessary to obtain a clear acquaintance with, 
and appreciation of, that mode of living and of the problems and 
issues of the present day. We are now experimenting with this 
criterion by tabulating the history which students of present-day 
problems use in discussing those problems. For example, we find 
that students of im(migration very generally agree on the importance 
of certain movements and developments in immigration. Experts 
in world affairs very commonly employ much the same historical 
explanation of these affairs. Our endeavor should be to obtain an 
objective basis for the history which we select for school children — 
especially since we have the time to tell only a small part of the 
story. Our tentative procedure is a step in this direction. 

Before leaving this topic, it should be emphasized that the 
tabulation of the contents of these frontier books does not provide 
us with a criterion for deciding Jiow much time or attention to 
give to any one problem, topic, or question. Such decisions can 
be made only by trying a number of allotments with public-school 
children and by choosing the best one. That is a teaching problem, 
an experimental matter, not at all a question of whether or not 
the points under consideration shall be included in the curriculum. 

To illustrate the scope of our whole scheme I give in conclusion 
the major topics under which the problems are grouped and one 
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or two examples of problems in each group. The analysis of the 
whole field is a gigantic task and is only partly completed. The 
complete statistical findings for all the problems, questions, and 
generalizations will be reported in a monograph at a later date. 

A SHOET LIST OF CONTEMPOEAEY PEOBLEMS 

(A complete list like these determines the content of the course in the 
Social Sciences, This partial list is included only to illustrate the more com- 
plete one.) 

A. Problems of Immigration. (The entire list has been given.) 

B. Problems which deal with Natural Eosourccs. 

Examples: 1. How can we provide for the wide-spread ownership and 
development of farm land and homes? 

2. Problem of making available adequate rural credits. 

C. Problems of Industry and Business. 

Examples: 1, Problems of securing the fullest cooperation between labor 
and capital. 

2. Problem of providing continuous employment for all. 

3. Problem of utilizing government control to secure eflSL- 
cient and fair administration of concentrated forms of 

^ industry and business. 

4. Problem of determining what shall constitute a fair price. 

D. Problems Involved in Developing and Maintaining an Adequate and Effi- 
cient Transportation System in America. 

Example: 1. Problem of correlating our rail, water, and motorized trans- 
portation. 

E. Problems of the American City. 

Example: 1. Problem of how to give to community life, both urban 
and rural, the physical situation and the intimate neigh- 
borhood relations which are typical of the American 
suburban community. 

P. Problems of Education and the Porniation of Intelligent Public Opinion. 

Examples: 1. Problem of adult education in citizenship. 

2. Problem of adult education by the dissemination through 
the press of the essential facts concerning contemporary 
economic, social, and political matters. 

Q. Miscellaneous Social Problems. 

Example: 1. Problem of making the impoverished economically inde- 
pendent. 

H. Problems of Government in the American Democracy. 

Examples: 1. Problem of determining what the government should do — 
the services it should render. 
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2. Problem of insuring that a particular form of govern- 
ment is effective; e.g., how secure simple, direct, re- 
sponsible government in a nation of large territory? 

J. Problems of World Affairs. 

Examples: 1. Problem of developing a science of world polities, ^^so 
that wastes and war can be eliminated and the common 
interests of mankind brought under common control. 

2. Problem of civilizing backward peoples and of develop- 
ing undeveloped lands. 

BOOKS WHICH ARE TYPICAL OF THOSE UPON WHICH STATE- 
MENTS OF CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 
HAVE BEEN BASED 

A. Problems of Immigration. 

1. Jenks, J. W., and Lauck, J.: The Immigration Frohlem, 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York City. 

2. Kellor, Frances: Immigration and The Future. G. H. Doran Co., 
New York City. 

3. The Americanization Studies: Allen T. Bums, Editor. Harper & 
Brothers, New York City. 

Twelve important books on Immigration and Americanization. 

B. Problems which deal with Natural Resources. 

1. Mead, E.: Helping Men Own Farms. Macmillan. 

2. Van Hise, C. R.: Conservation of Natural Besources. Macmillan. 

0. Problems of Industry and Business. 

1. Cole, G. D. H.: Chaos and Order m Industry. Methuen, London, 
England. 

2. Federated American Engineering Societies. Waste in Industry. Mc- 
Gray-Hill Book Company, New York City. 

3. Gleason, Arthur: What the Workers Want. Harcourt Brace, New 
York City. 

4. Hobson, J. A.: Evolution of Modem Capitalism. Scribners, New 
York City. 

5. Marshall, L. C.: Headings in Industrial Society. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 

6. Tawney, R. H,; The Acquisitive Society. Harcourt Brace, New York 
City. 

7. Veblen, T.: Theory of Business Enterprise. Scribners, New York City. 

8. Zimmem, A,: Nationality and Government. McBride, New York City. 
D. Problems Involved in Developing and Maintaining an Adequate and Effi- 
cient Transportation System in America. 

1. Johnson, E. R,, and Van Metrie, T. W.: FriruAples of Transportation. 
Appletons, New York City. 
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E. Problems of the American City. 

1. Posdick, Raymond: American Police Systems, 

2. Howe, F. C.: The Modern City and Its Problems. Scribners, New 
York City. 

3. Whitaker, C. H.: The Johe about Housing, Marshall, Jones, Boston. 

4. Wood, Edith: Eousing of the Unskilled Wage Earner. Macmillan. 

F. Problems of Education and the Formation of Intelligent Public Opinion. 

1. Lippmann, W.; Public Opinion. Harcourt Brace, New York City. 

2. Robinson, J. H.: Mind in the Making. Harper's. 

3. Wallas, G.: The Great Society. MaemiUan. 

H. Problems of Governments in the American Democracy. 

1. Beard, C. A.: American Government and Politics, Macmillan. 

2. Bryce, James: Modem Democracies, 2 vols. Macmillan. 

3. Gamer, J. W.: Introduction to Political Science. American Book 
Company, New York City. 

4. Lippmann, W. : Preface to Politics. Henry Holt, New York City. 

5. Merriam, C. E.: American Political Ideas. Macmillan. 

6. Wallas, G.: Euman Nature in Politics. Constable & Co., London. 

J. Problems of World Affairs. 

1. Bass and Moulton : America and the Balance Sheet of Europe. Ronald 
Press, New York City. 

2. Bryce, James: International Belations. Macmillan. 

3. Gibbons, H. A.: Introduction to World Politics. Century, New York 
City. Also his New Map of Asia, New Map of Africa, New Map of 
Europe. 

4. Keynes, J. M. Economic Consequences of the Peace. Harcourt Brace, 
New York City. 

5. Vanderlip, F. A.: What Neost in EwropeT 



CHAPTER XVI 

CURRICULUM-MAKING AS APPLIED TO THE ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS OF LIFE 

Henbt Hahap 

Hudson Guild, New York City 


It is to be expected that a population wMcb enjoys at least eight 
years of compulsory education should show a little intelligence in 
the daily habits of living. It is the opinion of the writer after 
considerable study that the schools of our nation do not teach our 
population to live effectively and that a revision of the eurrieulum 
is one of the important means of improving this condition. It is 
the purpose of this paper to suggest a method of revising the cur- 
riculum in so far as it deals with some of the economic aspects 
of life. 


The Method of Cubeiculum Making 

There are five factors which condition the curriculum: 

1. The fundamental elements of effective social life 

2. The nature of the learner 

3. The laws of learning 

4. The nature of the teacher 

5. The attitude, resources, and limitations of the community 

Theoretically, then, the problem of curriculum making is to 
select and organize ingeniously each unit of school activity to meet 
the demands of these five factors. Obviously, a program of school 
activities can only be designed after a great amount of thorough 
research, careful revision, and scientific organization. 

The term “school activities” is used here in place of “school 
studies” or “school subjects” because the latter approach to the 
revision of the curriculum for effective living brings the curriculum- 
maker to an impasse which forces him back to an analysis of life 
activities. One discovers very soon that the habits of living of 
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OTir people are not changed very much by the classroom study of 
history, geography, arithmetic, etc. 

The school activities must be based upon a study of the funda- 
mental needs of life; they must conform to the nature of the 
learner; they must be organized to obtain the best advantages of 
the laws of the learning process; they must be selected and or- 
ganized on the assumption that they are to be administered by a 
teacher; and they must be adapted to the educational resources 
and limitations of the community. 

•Curriculum Making a Cooperative Task 

The American universities have developed experts in the de- 
partments which are concerned with these five factors who are 
competent, cooperatively, to assemble and organize a scientific cur- 
riculum. There are now in the field a number of specialists who 
are skilled in the scientific determination of curriculum objectives 
and who have made considerable headway in furnishing the so- 
ciological basis of the school activities. The psychologists and di- 
rectors of experimental schools have made progress in discovering 
the nature of the child as it relates to school life. The psychologists, 
too, have refined the laws of the learning process and have begun 
to organize school activities scientifically for effective learning. Ad- 
ministrators are studying the equipment of the teacher and the 
conditions of the community which affect the educational process. 
These three groups of specialists, the educational sociologists, the 
psychologists, and the administrators, are prepared to formulate a 
curriculum in accordance with one or more of the fundamental 
demands of the educational process. 

In fact, these three giwps of specialists are now engaged in the 
very task of re-making curricula. Each group, however, is doing 
this independently, employing its specially developed procedure 
and making its own peculiar emphasis. Consequently, each group 
is producing textbooks and courses of study perfect only in that 
phase in which its members are specialists. 

The psychologists have written textbooks which, while remark- 
able achievements in the organization of content for maximal learn- 
ing, have failed to meet the vezy fundamental demands of social 
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life. Another group has made noteworthy quantitative studies 
of social needs, has selected the content with scientific care, but 
it has neglected to organize the content according to the best 
discoveries of the psychologist, the experimental school, and the 
administrator. Those in charge of experimental schools have been 
very faithful in adapting the curriculum to the child’s true nature, 
but they have failed to take into account the fundamental needs 
of life as ascertained by the sociologist, and also to organize the 
school activities for maximal learning. It is obvious that what we 
need at this point is the pooling of the gifts of these experts in 
the common task of curriculum making. 

The reconstruction of the curriculum should be the result of 
the cooperative effort of the experts in the several departments of 
educational study which affect the curriculum. The first selection 
of the content of the school activities should be made by those who 
have developed the special technique of ascertaining the funda- 
mental needs of society. Having finished their work, they should 
pass their data on to the expert on the nature of the child whose 
responsibility it will be to make a further selection and a rough 
organization of the material in accordance with his knowledge. 
These roughly selected and organized data should in turn be passed 
on to the expert on the learning process whose duty it will be to 
organize the content for most effective learning. The tentative 
curriculum should then go to the administrator who will make the 
adaptations which conform to the nature of the teacher and to the 
resources and limitations of the community. After the material 
has been the rounds, the experts should assemble in conference 
with the original and revised material before them for the purpose 
of balancing the fundamental demands in an attempt to integrate 
the content in accordance with the five important educational 
factors. It is conceivable that one genius can embody the five-fold 
skill required for scientific curriculum-m'aking, but it is prudent 
to call on specialists until such a genius can be discovered. 

The First Step in Curriculum Making Illustrated 
With Respect to Economic Life 

The first step in curriculum making will be illusrtirated with 
respect to that portion of the curriculum which has to do with 
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the economic aspects of life. We are to ascertain the sociological 
basis of the school activities which prepare the individual to live 
economic life effectively. The body of recommendations which will 
be nmde will be called objectives, because they are habits, skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes which should be achieved by educational 
activity. 

To ascertain educational objectives of the economic life of the 
people of our nation it is necessary, first, to know what their pres- 
ent economic habits actually are. Second, we must compare these 
habits with standards of good living which have scientific sup- 
port, such as the daily food requirement, or with standards which 
are widely accepted although they have not yet been scientifically 
demonstrated, such as the housing standard worked out by our 
government during the war. Third, we must refer the economic 
habits of our people to the social axioms which have universal ac- 
ceptance in our country and which derive their sanction from the 
very nature of our government and institutions. This procedure 
will issue in conclusions recommending that certain of our hab- 
its are utterly bad and should be discontinued; that others are 
poor and should be improved; and that there are some good hab- 
its thus far neglected which should be developed. These conclu- 
sions are the ends, or objectives, of economic life to be attained by 
the educational process. 

This task derives much of its value from the present volumi- 
nous output of facts and figures concerning the economic status 
of the country. During the war it was necessary to reorganize in- 
dustries and to readjust prices and standards of wages and pro- 
duction. To do this a great number of studies were made by gov- 
ernment agencies, war boards, chambers of commerce, and labor 
organizations. Consequently, scores of significant reports are now 
available. Furthermore, these reports have stimulated business 
men and trade unions to maintain research departments. Inde- 
pendent research bureaus sensing the demand for economic in- 
formation have also come into existence. These agencies will fur- 
nish material for continuous revision of the curriculum in ac- 
cordance with the new discoveries of our present social and eco- 
nomic needs. Such a situation argues strongly for the abandon- 
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ment of the old introspective method of assembling courses of 
study and curricula, and for the introduction of a new scientific 
approach to the task of curriculum-making. 

This task can be greatly facilitated by the establishment of 
an information,' service in the departments of education of the 
nation, state, and city. The data furnished by the service should 
bd organized and distributed in several sections corresponding to 
the great divisions of the curriculum,. The service should have two 
distinct purposes. First, it should contain abstracts of the most 
important literature in each of the curriculum subdivisions. It 
should contain facts and figures which will help to keep school 
content up to date. Second, the information gathered by experts 
in the central education department should form the basis for the 
regular, periodic revision of the curriculum by experts in the 
government departments as well as in the local districts and 
schools. It is indeed appropriate that the state should begin the 
important movement of replacing the superintendent, principal 
or teacher, to whom curriculum making is a secondaiy function, 
by a trained body of curriculum experts. 

An Illustration of the Procedure Followed in Gathering 
Evidence 

The method of gathering evidence to determine what the 
schools ought to teach about household materials will be discussed 
here briefly to illustrate the nature of the evidence needed and 
the method of using it in the investigation. The data collected 
in the first general survey of economic life were organized to help 
discover what information concerning household materials was to 
be sought. It appeared that it would be necessary to find out ex- 
actly what the important household articles were, whether they 
derived their importance from their place in the budget or from 
their effect on health and comfort. It was essential to know what 
is wrong with the habits of selection and purchase of household 
articles, whether the people of our nation select inferior goods, 
whether they select unnecessarily expensive goods, or whether there 
is ignorance as to the relative value of household commodities. 
It was helpful to ascertain the common trade practice connected 
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with the sale of household goods, whether these practices npslead 
the purchaser and whether information concerning these practices 
will help the consumer to purchase household articles more intelli- 
gently. The raw! materials that enter into the manufacture of 
these articles should be studied because they throw light on the 
quality of goods consumed by the American people. A study of 
the forms, units, and styles in which household materials are 
marketed should be made because it reveals facts which might 
be helpful to the consumer. It will be necessary to discover a 
vocabulary which would help the householder in the purchase and 
use of goods. The relative cost of materials should be studied to 
discover whether this information would aid the consumer in mak- 
ing economical purchases. In a word, it is necessary to gather such 
data as will show what will make the consumer more intelligent, 
efficient, and economical in the selection and purchase of household 
materials. 

The next problem was to get hold of the data. The census re- 
port of manufactures by commodities, together with export and 
import figures furnished data giving the most important articles 
used in the household, according to amount of expenditure. This 
initial selection of household materials was checked up by the re- 
sult of a nation-wide survey of 10,000 families undertaken by the 
United States Department of Labor, giving the relative expendi- 
ture for the important household articles. 

Each commodity was then considered separately. The Census 
report gave indisputable figures concerning the raw materials 
which entered into the manufacture of each commodity. The rela- 
tive value of these raw materials was checked up in technical books 
and articles dealing with the industry under consideration. It 
was, therefore, possible to ascertain whether the country as a whole 
was consuming the expensive or inexpensive articles, the durable or 
non-durable, the good or the bad. The Census report also fur- 
nished a list of the products of each industry and the extent of 
consumption of each product. Thus it was possible to ascertain 
in terms of products such as carpets, lamps, paper, wood, metals, 
etc., exactly what the nation consumes. 
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Wien tie basic material iad been collected, it was then neces- 
sary to read all tie available literature that pertained to tie pres- 
ent habits of purchase and use of commodities as well as to pro- 
posals for tie improvement of habits of purchase and use. Surveys 
and investigations of practices in the home were used to get figures 
describing the actual household conditions. Data were sought 
giving the results of experiments in the use of the more important 
household articles, as well as other helpful, common, simple, tech- 
nical information concerning household goods with which technical 
men are very familiar but about which the general population is 
ignorant. 

Bibliographies, especially those prepared by the Library of 
Congress, are available on many industrial subjects and these were 
always used. The Industrial Arts Index is a comprehensive com- 
pilation of references on industrial subjects which was carefully 
consulted for every commodity discussed. For certain general 
statements and figures concerning the industries, Cramps Market 
Data Book and Directory was always consulted and often gave 
some good leads. Without it the many trade journals which it 
lists could not have been consulted in connection with the study 
of every commodity. The Tariff Information Surveys which were 
prepared by the United States Tariff Commission, undoubtedly to 
get intelligent thinking concerning tariff revision, are of great 
value to the consumer and to the student. In this series of pam- 
phlets is contained a description of the industiy, the raw materials, 
the products, trade practices, extent of production, exports, and 
imports, and other related material for every important commodity 
consumed in this country. A similar series of pamphlets limited 
to 57 important commodities was prepared by the War Industries 
Board under the direction of W. C. Mitchell, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. These were used parallel with the census figures and 
literature describing raw materials, products, and processes. 

For many commodities there are studies and pamphlets pre- 
pared by the several federal departments. Among these, the Farm- 
ers' Bulletins were most frequently used. The United States Bu- 
reau of Standards has published many circulars and technical 
papers which are exceedingly practical and illuminating and should 
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be very widely used by the public. Circular 55, ‘'Measurements 
for the Household,” and Circular 70, “Materials for the House- 
hold,” were especially helpful. 

Curriculum Objectives Concerning Food Consumption 

The first illustration of the method proposed here will be con- 
cerned with food consumption. The available evidence as to the 
food habits of our nation is of two kinds. The first is the statistical 
data furnished by the federal departments, chief of which is the 
Census Bureau, giving gross and per capita figures of food produc- 
tion in terms of quantity and money value for the entire nation. 
The second is the data reported in food studies of communities 
made in somte eases to ascertain the standard of living of a commu- 
nity and in others to ascertain the habits of consumption in general 
or with respect to special food commodities, such as milk. AH the 
evidence of the first type for the years from 1911 to 1918 has been 
tabulated and converted into terms of the food elements by Ray- 
mond Pearl, in a noteworthy volume entitled T7ie, Nation’s Food. 
The evidence of the second t3rpe used as a basis for our curriculum 
recommendations concerning food consists of a dozen or more in- 
vestigations of dietary habits covering a large variety of commimi- 
ties and nationalities. The data showing what foods the people of 
our nation actually consume were compared with figures contained 
in the most reliable standards of food consumption. This com- 
parison showed that our curriculum should include the develop- 
ment of such habits, knowledge, and attitudes as will increase the 
consumption of green vegetables, fruits, and raw milk and decrease 
the consumption of meats. 

The data showed that over nine-tenths of the total nutritional 
intake of our population consists of beef, pork, the grains, dairy 
products, sugar, potatoes, vegetable oils, poultry, and eggs. The 
conclusion from these data is, clearly, that importance in the se- 
lection, purchase, preparation, and storing of foods should be given 
to the grains, meats, dairy products, vegetables, sugars, and eggs, 
in accordance with the degree to which they supply the food wants 
of the nation. 
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A Study of the income of the people of the United States in 
relation to the cost of food showed that more than half of the 
population of our nation is in great difficulty of extracting the 
daily food requirement. In spite of this, the data showed conclu- 
sive evidence of money waste in the selection of foods for the Ameri- 
can dietary. The fats and meats which are relatively high in cost 
were consumed in excess of the standard, while the legumes and 
potatoes which are relatively low in cost were underconsumed. 
The conclusion here, for the curriculum-maker, is to introduce such 
content as will develop the habit of purchasing the less expensive 
protein, fuel, and ash foods. 

An Illustration Concerning Rent and Housing 

The next illustration of the method proposed here will be con- 
cerned with rent. Fifty-four and four-tenths percent of the fami- 
lies of the nation pay rent. It is important that these families 
should know something about the factors that determine rent and 
the value of the land upon which they live. Rent is the money 
problem applied to shelter, as price is the money problem applied 
to food. The empty cry of profiteering, no matter how justified, 
is a very feeble weapon in the hands of the tenant. If the tenant 
is to have any effect upon rent he must have knowledge of facts 
and figures concerning the cost of building materials, the cost of 
labor, interest rates, and taxes. This infonnation is available in 
public documents. Labor unions have been able to obtain fair 
wages because their leaders ceased to make vague sentimental pleas 
and have developed the technique of using documentary eridence 
to define in detail the cost of living and the distribution of income 
of production. W. F. Ogbum^ gathered data giving the house 
rents paid by families in 92 cities. The figures thus obtained were 
compared with the standard rental proposed in several reliable 
studies. .It appeared that a large proportion of the families of 
the nation could not afford to pay the rent necessary" to live in a 
standard home. By comparing the incomes of the families which 
could not pay the standard rental with a table of distribution of 
incomes among the families of the United States prepared by W. 

'^United States Monthly Labor Beview, Sept. 1919, p. 30. 
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I. King, it was discovered tliat 25 percent of the population of 
the country must perforce live in homes which are below the 
standard. Obviously, this is an economic and political problem 
about which sound thinking can be secured only if the schools of 
our nation will encourage fair and honest consideration of the con- 
ditions and remedies which affect rent. 

The low average rent found by W. P. Ogbum and in the nu- 
merous surveys which were studied, showed, further, that it is im- 
possible for many families to live in homes with sanitary require- 
ments which we have come to associate with decent living. His 
study showed that, while the difference in rent between a 4-room 
and a 5-room apartment was $ .79, the difference in rent between 
an apartment with a bath and an apartment without a bath was 
$5.13. It is apparent that the ability to pay rent bears a relation 
to the sanitary equipment of a home. Since it is indispensable that 
people shall keep their bodies and their homes clean, it is neces- 
sary in certain localities to train the people to improvise certain 
sanitary equipment, such as water heaters and portable bath tubs, 
instead of exhorting them to keep clean and to take a daily bath. 

‘Concerning the selection of a home, it was found that certain 
important factors of which the average consumer is generally ig- 
norant, have a. great deal to do with a desirable home. For ex- 
ample, it was found that on one square block the value of the most 
expensive lot was five times the value of the cheapest lot. On the 
other hand, the value of the house on the more expensive lot was 
only twice the value of the house on the cheaper lot. Obviously, 
the tenant in the house situated on the more expensive lot was 
paying for location out of reasonable proportion. Such a mistake 
could be avoided by a tenant who established the habit of ascer- 
taining the facts concerning the value of land and the value of the 
house on the land in the public documents of any community. 

An Illustration Concerning the Fuel Problem 

Certain habits concerning preservation have penetrated the 
thinking of the people of our nation, and there is evidence that 
these habits of mind have modified the conduct of our people. The 
preservation of the race, of the nation, of literature, of our national 
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parks, and tlie like, have gained acceptance in onr institutional 
and governmental life. The needs concerned with fuel preserva- 
tion have only begun to stir the thinking of our people, much less 
their inclination to do something about it. 

Chester G. Gilbert and Joseph B. Pogue, of the United States 
National Museum, say that ^'this country has within its reach the 
means for effecting a saving in the matter of its energy supply 
of well over a billion dollars a year. Most of the waste of energy 
considered here may be charged to industry, but it is reasonable 
to assume that industry will take steps to eliminate waste sooner 
than the body of domestic consumers. Indeed, all research and 
scientific skill thus far, in America, has been applied to the con- 
servation of fuel in industry. 

There is an enormous waste of food in this country but the 
waste of fuel is comparatively much greater. Concerning the 
waste of coal, D. M. Meyers, who was connected with the United 
States Fuel Administration, writes: ‘‘If all the well known and 
well tried methods of fuel conservation were put into effect thinugh- 
out the United States, the resultant saving would amount to 75 
to 100 million tons per year in coal alone,'’ which amounts to 450 
million dollars in money value.^ The coal supply of our nation 
is not inexhaustible. The most conservative estimate puts the 
available reserves of coal at 5,500 times the present annual con- 
sumption.^ Anthracite coal at the present rate of consumption will 
be exhausted in one hundred years. 

The recovery of natural gas, which is more than 70 percent of 
all gases consumed, is comparatively small. In connection with 
the production of oil there has been little effort to conserve the 
gas extracted. In the gas fields, proper, the small leaseholds and 
competing wells cause hasty extraction. It is important to con- 
serve natural gas, because it costs only one-third as much as 
artificial gas and is twice as good.*^ When the gas reaches the 

*0. G. Gilbert and Joseph E. Pogue, ^‘The Energy Ecsources of the 
United States: A Eield of Eeconstruction, ” 1919, Smithsonian Institution, 
Bulletin lOS, Vol. I, p. 1. 

*Stecm, July 1920, p. 3. 

‘Ernest Owen, Energy resources of the world and their utilization,^' 
Chemical Age, July 1921, p. 284. 

'Gilbert and Pogue; Energy Besources of the United States, pp. 50f. 
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2,400,000 consumers, they use only 20 percent of the amount re- 
ceived. The rest is wasted. 

The comfort of all the rural homes and of many city homes is 
dependent upon petroleum. The operation of the machines in in- 
dustry and of automobiles, of which there are one to every twelve 
inhabitants of our country, is also dependent upon petroleum. 
A committee of the American Association of Petroleum Geologists 
and the United States Geological Survey have estimated that nine 
billion barrels of oil recoverable by methods now in use remained 
in the ground in this country on January 1, 1922. This quantity 
will satisfy the present requirements of the United States for only 
twenty years.® Less than 25 percent of the petroleum underground 
reaches the pipe line. If the losses involved in improper and waste- 
ful methods of utilization are subtracted, the recovery factor be- 
comes perhaps as low as 10 percent.'^ Nearly 30 percent of the 
heat of the original gasoline is lost thru the exhaust of automo- 
biles. A careful adjustment of carburetors would save about 
600,000,000 gallons of gasoline per year. The Bureau of Mines 
estimated that 25 percent of the fuel oil burned in the United 
States, 40 million barrels, could have been saved by careful opera- 
tion of boiler plants.® 

An Illustration Concerning Household Materials 

The next illustration will deal with a phase of furniture con- 
sumption. Data collected by the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turer’s Association from 202 manufacturers of furniture,® giv- 
ing the consumption of hardwood in the furniture industry in 
1920, show that, of all woods used by furniture manufacturers, 
mahogany comprises a little over one percent and walnut a little 
over two percent. An investigation of trade practices reveals the 
fact that birch can be finished like mahogany and that gum wood 
is manufactured to appear like walnut. Our data show that 
whereas mahogany and walnut are used in about 3 percent of the 

•Mimeograpked Report, IT. S. Geological Survey. 

^Gilbert and Pogue, Energy Besources of the United States, p. 69. 

•Walter IT. Polakov: Nev) BeynhUc, June 14, 1922. 

*Crane^8 MarTcet Data Book and Directory, 1921, p. 193, 
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furniture, bircli and gum, which can be made to appear like the 
former, are used in 36 percent of all the furniture. It is therefore 
obvious that it is important to be able to distinguish birch from 
mahogany and gum wood from walnut. 

There are other trade practices, the ignorance of which is a 
great hindrance to proper selection and purchase of furniture. 
For example, the practice of putting a veneer of expensive wood 
over a foundation of durable but less expensive wood has its ad- 
vantages, but this should be known by the purchaser to help him 
to determine a fair price. The common practice of printing the 
grain of quartered oak on other woods can be very deceiving, par- 
ticularly to the workingman, unless he learns to distinguish the 
print from the genuine quartered oak. 

In order to compare the prices paid for furniture by about 
6,000 families in 36 northern cities reported in the suiwey of the 
United States Department of Labor^® with prices of medium price 
furniture during the same year, the writer went through the files 
of the New York Globe for August, 1918. The month of August 
was selected because it is the period of annual furniture sales, and 
prices could be found in abundance. Incidentally, a tabulation of 
the names of furniture woods mentioned in the advertisements was 
made. This table is an interesting reflection of dealers^ practices 
and popular ignorance about furniture. It has been shown that 
mahogany and walnut are used in about 3 percent of the furni- 
ture and birch and gum are used in 36 percent of the furni- 
ture. We should expect, therefore, that some similar proportion 
should appear in advertisements. The facts, however, are start- 
ling. Mahogany’' is advertised 149 times; “walnut” is advertised 
69 times; “birch” is mentioned twice, with “mahogany finish” 
tacked on to it ; and ' ' guml wood ’ ’ is mentioned three times, and that 
only with “American walnut finish” after it. Only in a few cases 
was it clear whether the furniture advertised as ‘ ‘mahogany ’ ’ meant 
solid mahogany, mahogany veneer, or mahogany finish on birch 
wood. The term “mahogany finish” was mentioned thirteen 
times. It seems plain from these advertisements that they were 
designed deliberately to mislead the purchaser or to exploit his 


^^Umted States Monthly Labor Beview, January, 1920, p. 31. 
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ignorance of furniture woods. If there is any justification at all 
for these doubtful practices by furniture dealers, and one doubts 
if there is, it is that they are forced into them by the purchaser, 
whose knowledge of furniture woods consists of a few names. How 
long this ignorance of expensive and significant commodities shall 
continue depends upon the present curriculum-maker. 

It was possible to ascertain the quality of the furniture which 
the great mass of people were in the habit of buying. The chief 
species of wood used in American furniture manufacture were 
classified as to durability, according to data furnished by the United 
States Bureau of Standards.^ ^ It was found that 9 percent of the 
wood used in furniture which was commonly bought w;as very 
durable, 35 percent was durable, 18 percent was intermediate, and 
38 percent was non-durable. That is, on the basis of figures col- 
lected from 202 manufacturers, 54 percent of the wood which enters 
into the furniture used by the American people is not durable. It 
is clear that the quality of furniture bought by. American people 
is too poor to be economical in the long run. For the curriculum- 
maker this fact indicates that the budgetary habits of the people 
of our nation must be readjusted, with a view to improving this 
condition. , i . ; ' . 


An Illustration Concerning Leather Goods 

The next illustration concerns the purchase of leather goods. 
The demand for leather is greater than the domestic supply, and 
the price of leather goods is often above the means of our popula- 
tion which is a wage earning population. Consequently, there is 
a market for a durable material having a cloth base to be used in 
the manufacture of bags and upholstery. The problem for the 
consumer, therefore, is not to taboo coated cloth, but to avoid be- 
ing misled as to the nature of the article and its price. , The per- 
son of limited means should know when it becomes impossible to 
purchase leather and should then proceed to buy the mjost durable 
and attractive coated cloth. 

There is a thriving industry of imitation leather goods yielding 
products to the value of $50,000,000 annually. A leading and 


“United States Bureau of Standards, Circular No. 70, p. 50. 
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apparently reliable concern which sells leatJier-clotJi states that 
nine-tenths of all '‘leather-covered’’ furniture is upholstered with 
leather-cloth and that most automobile makers use it. It is also 
used extensively in trunks, cases, and bags. The industry has suc- 
ceeded in reproducing the grains of alligator, pig skin, box calf, 
morocco, and seal with sufficient similarity to deceive the average 
person. Imitation leather is chiefly a cloth base with one or more 
coatings or pyroxilin, commonly known as celluloid, upon which 
is pressed a leather grain. Some of these leather fabrics are made 
of paper and rubber. The trade names under which they are sold 
when the retailer does not wish to mislead the purchaser are mule- 
skin, pyroxilin leather, leatheroid, fabrikoid and leatherine. It is 
obvious, however, that even these names have a tendency to mislead 
the purchaser. 


Phonographs and the Curriculum 

The next two illustrations are concerned with products of com- 
paratively recent origin. The first will deal with the phonograph 
and the second with the automobile. 

There are six million phonographs abroad in the homes of the 
United States. Approximately every fourth home has a phonograph 
and the rate of increase of the purchase of phonographs as shovm 
by census figures^^ indicates a much wider distribution of phono- 
graphs in the next few years. 

It is obvious that the consumer should have some knowledge to 
guide him in the purchase and proper use of the phonograph. Al- 
though there are more than 150 phonograph manufacturers, only 
a few machines are well known and these are the ones which are 
most widely advertised. The inquiry made by the Bureau of Re- 
search and Information of the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion fromi which the data presented here are taken shows that 
customers buy advertised products only. They are guided by the 
paid publicity written for the manufacturers. 

In 20 stores in the State of Maryland, 95 percent of the ma- 
chines sold were Victors. In 19 stores in Ohio five-eighths of the 

^^Confidential Report, Operation of Phonograph Departments in Depart- 
ment Stores, Bureau of l^search and Information, National Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, p. 1. 
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phonographs sold were Edisons and three-eighths were Colnmbias. 
In the other states the situation as reported in the study was the 
same. One can picture the purchasers in a locality holding to a 
product, undoubtedly well advertised, with almost superstitious 
tenacity. Thus communities have been kept in prolonged darkness 
concerning the merits of competing instruments. The most recent 
machine which has been widely advertised is the Edison machine. 
This machine is a departure from the common types in fundamental 
parts, yet the prospective purchaser has very little background for 
a comparison or for an accurate understanding of the eom'parative 
importance of the sales arguments of dealers whom he may can- 
vass. In New York City in spite of the variety of machines ad- 
vertised it is quite common to hear any type of phonograph called 
a ^‘Victrola,” which is the trade name of one very popular instru- 
ment. This is an example of ignorance induced by commercial 
propaganda and abetted by neglected economic education. 

The Automobile and the Curriculum 

The illustration concerning the automobile is included here not 
so much because of its vital importance to the average person, but 
because it illustrates markedly the thesis which is here supported. 
No one will dispute that the automobile occupies a negligible place 
in our modem elementary curriculum. Curriculum-makers in all 
probability have made wild guesses as to the extent of the use of 
the automobile, its economic importance, its relation to the great 
mass of people. As a result they have allowed their speculations 
to relegate automobiles to the curricular scrap heap. Possibly the 
curriculum-makers have not stirred since the last census taking. 
They are timorously awaiting the next decennial renovation of the 
course of study, but it is doubtful whether they will take the trou- 
ble to make the painful research necessary to discover and interpret 
existent modes of living as a basis for curriculum change. How- 
ever, let us proceed with the facts. 

The value of the products of the automobile industry, amount- 
ing to over three billion dollars, is second in magnitude. In 1921, 
10,449,785 passenger cars and motor txmeks were registered. Leon- 
ard P. Ayres has worked out the following table showing the num- 
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ber of people per ear in use each year. It gives the very conserva- 
tive figure of one car to every twelve persons in 1920,^^ 


People per Car in Use in the TTnited States Each Year 


Year. 

No, of People per Car. 

Year. 

No. of People per Car. 

1912.. 

114 

1917.. 

20 

1913.. 


1918.. 


1914. . 


1919.. 

15 

1915.. 

46 

1920.. 


1916.. 

30 




Analysing these figures further, Ayres concludes that not far 
from! half the white American families already have cars which 
includes a large number who can barely afford to purchase and 
run their ears. Nearly half of all the motor vehicles in use are 
Fords. This indicates that the automobile bears a close relation to 
a great mass of families of medium income. Sixty-two percent of 
the farmers have cars, according to a survey of 10,000 rural fami- 
lies made by the Department of Agriculture. The figures showing 
the expansion of automobile ownership indicate that we may ex- 
pect a wider use of automobiles, since, as Ayres points out, the 
point of saturation has not yet been reached. 

In certain sections of the United States the introduction of the 
automobile into the curriculum would be premature, but in the 
Pacific States, the West North Central States, the Mountain States, 
and the East North Central States, where the number of people 
per car is 7, 8, 9, and 10 respectively, it would be short-sighted 
to fail to offer some training in the purchase, use, and care of an 
automobile. 


Conclusion 

I have tried to indicate in this paper that we need to use quan- 
titative evidence as a basis for curriculum revision and have pointed 
out that such evidence is especially available at this time. I have 
attempted, briefly, to illustrate a method of curriculum revision 
requiring the cooperation of several experts. I have indicated that 

the initial data for the revision of the curriculum are to be eol- 


**Leoiiard P. Ayres. Automobile Industry and Its Future, 32 pages. 
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lected by the expert who, for want of a better name, was called the 
^'educational sociologist.” I then proceeded to illustrate how the 
educational sociologist should collect his data with respect to the 
economic aspects of life. Several examples giving both evidence 
and objectives arising from this evidence were presented concern- 
ing food consumption, rent, the fuel problem, furniture consump- 
tion, leather goods, the phonograph, and the automobile. In a 
larger work I hope to present a body of recommendations for the 
revision of the curriculum which will help our people to perform 
effectively the economic duties of life. 



SECTION IV. Critique of Methods and 
Results of reorganization 


CHAPTER XVII 

A CRITICAL APPRAISEMENT OF PROPOSED 
REORGANIZATIONS 

Frank M. MoMurry 
T eachers College, Columbia University 

The time between my receipt of the foregoing articles and the 
necessary printing of the Yearbook has been so short that my 
contribution is in serious danger of being “short'’ in many re- 
spects. At the best it is a record of first impressions received from 
a hasty reading of the numerous manuscripts. 

Significance of the Problem 

Many years ago I called on the Minister of Education in Berne, 
Switzerland, to inquire what problems in the elementaiy field of 
instruction were then under special consideration. The Pii-st As- 
sistant to whom I was assigned, after making sure of my question, 
replied without apparent embarrassment that there weren’t any. 
And my later visits to some of the Swiss Schools seemed to justify 
his statement. 

At that time — some thirty-five years ago — it might have been 
difficult for most of our own school superintendents to have given 
a very different reply to that inquiry. But there is no question 
about the matter now. There is a large number of problems that 
our teachers are consciously attacking, among which the Reor- 
ganization of the Curriculum is possibly the most prominent and 
the most vital. 

Ages of Persons for Whom Curricula are Considered 
IN THIS Yearbook 

The entire range of ages for which curricula are considered 
in these articles extends through all the years fi'om the primary 
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into college. Professor Horn proposes a course in history for the 
first six grades, and Professor Coss a college course. The other 
writers cover intervening ages; but the years on which attention 
most fully centers are those of the junior high school. 

The Subjects or Studies Treated 

Although the title of the Yearbook is '‘The Social Studies in 
the Elementary and Secondary School,’’ the subjects considered go 
considerably beyond history, geography and civics. Not only do 
sociology and economies receive much attention, but English is 
extensively discussed by Mr. Hill, and the particular problems in 
Mr. Harap’s article are Food Consumption, Pent and Housing, 
Fuel, Household Materials, Leather Goods, and Phonographs’. After 
reading these latter articles one cannot help but wonder why the 
phrase "Social Studies” should tend to be largely confined to the 
three subjects named. Why should not any subject that leads the 
student directly into social problems be regarded as a social study ? 
For instance, might not physical education and household arts be 
just as worthy of that title as history and geography? 

The Principal Phase of Curriculum-Making Considered 

No fewer than six or eight courses of study — ^whole or partial 
courses — are contained in these articles. But all of them] are of- 
fered very tentatively, and usually as illustrations of what a 
given method of procedure in curriculum-making has brought 
about. The chief interest of the writers at the present time is in 
the method to be followed in selecting subject matter, rather than 
in the subject matter itself. 

This interest in the method of procedure marks one of our 
greatest advances in education in recent years. For generations 
we have been making curricula; and it has been so easy a task 
that anyone could attempt it, and anyone has. Now at last we 
are inquiring how it ought to be done. 

We have been slow; but people have always been slow in their 
appreciation of method. The Scientific Method was a very late 
discovery in the history of the race. And even now the graduate 
student in the university, often occupying sixteen to eighteen years 
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in study, spends liis final year, if he is a candidate for a Ph.D., 
in finding out the best method of studying some particular prob- 
lem — ^in short, in finding out how to study. Presumably the one 
who is not a candidate for this degree does not need such knowl- 
edge. The great majority of college graduates have never been 
given even a fragmentary course in the method of studying any- 
thing. We may congratulate ourselves, therefore, that the method 
of curriculum-making is the principal question in this Yearbook. 

Points op Q-enera.l Agreement 

Such a variety of matters is discussed in these papers that many 
of them cannot receive attention in this brief appraisal. Indeed, 
owing to my limit in space and time, I have left one or two of the 
chapters almost entirely out of consideration. 

First of all, it is striking to what extent practically all the 
writers are in agreement on very vital matters. 

1. The revolt against encyclopedic education. One of these 
matters concerns encyclopedic education. Comenius was ambitious 
to teach all men all things. As knowledge has increased, any hope 
of really attaining such a goal has decreased; yet the ambition 
has persisted ever since his day, as most of our courses of study 
and textbooks of the present day suggest. Broad infonnation, 
learning, scholarship has been the accepted aim of instruction in 
practice down to very recent years. 

These writers are together in declaring citizenship to bo the 
aim. According to them, only such facts should be taught as have 
a reasonably evident relation to conduct. That means the rejec- 
tion of large sections of studies that have generally been taught and 
the introduction of new sections in their place. It does not mean 
the repudiation of scholarship; indeed, in their estinxation chil- 
dren are likely to acquire more and deeper knowledge through the 
change. But it does mean the subordination of scholarship to the 
higher and more needed end, citizenship. Evidently these winters 
are not afraid of a broad utility ; they demand it. In this respect 
they are revolutionists, 

2. The acceptance of the ^problem/ as the unit of subject mat- 
ter, A second Very striking fact is the general acceptance of the 
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‘problem’ as the desired unit of organization of tbe cxuniculum. 
Says Dr. Harold Rugg: “Not the learning of texts, but the solv- 
ing of problems is what we need. Our materials must be organized 
around issues, problems, unanswered questions which the pupil 
recognizes as important and which he really strives to unravel.” 
This quotation is largely representative ; and when one notes the 
variety of positions as teachers that the writers hold, such agree- 
ment marks a distinct advance in our commonly accepted educa- 
tional theory. 

About 1858 Herbert Spencer complained that instruction in 
England consisted too generally of names and dates and dead, 
unmeaning facts. The same condition prevailed in our country tiU 
some thirty years ago. Then the “Five Formal Steps of Instruc- 
tion” were imported from Germany, opposing the teaching of 
isolated facts and grouping them around generalizations. While 
they effected a big improvement, they had one almost fatal defect ; 
by accepting generalizations or abstractions as the center for or- 
ganization, they tended to make the entire instruction abstract. 
The problem plan tends to remedy this defect, as the problem is 
a very concrete, specific expression of the learner’s need. 

3. The demand for activities or practice. A third striking point 
of agreement is found in the demand for “activities.” Says Mr. 
Hatch: “No program for the social studies would be complete, 
however, unless adequate provision was made for a running fire 
of civic activities. I am now referring to the training that comes 
from the actual participation by the pupils in school or group 
activities when the objective is training in citizenship.” Says Dr. 
Harold Rugg: “Adequate information, then, and practice in using 
it, both essentials of efficient social action in a democracy, are 
clearly desiderata for social science courses.” 

A great advance in the meaning of a study is here urged. 
Twenty years ago theory alone commanded respect; and to the 
extent that any subject included practice, it was an object of 
suspicion. Manual training, involving much handwork, was op- 
posed by many as not properly educative; so, also, was domestic 
science, domestic art, and a number of other subjects. 
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Tlie organization of the Boy Scouts and other similar move- 
ments then led to the acceptance of extra-curricular activities as 
a part of the general school program. Now there is a tendency to 
regard practice as a necessary part of any properly educative sub- 
ject, and to recognize the household arts and industrial arts as fair 
standards, in their balance between theory and practice, for all 
subjects. The writers of these articles do not fully stand for this 
latter conception, but they seem to me to approach it veiy closely. 

The opposition to these three points is found chiefly in the 
position of only one of the authors, and then not with reference 
to the junior and senior high schools, but with reference to 
the first six grades. That is Mr. Washburne. He says; ^^As a 
foundation for all more advanced courses in the social sciences we 
usually require some knowledge of the basic facts of history and 
geography. . . .There are, in theory at least, those who would teach 
even these facts in a series of contemporary problems, explained 
by past events; but there is little justification for this extreme 
view, either from the standpoint of interest or of use/’ He then 
sets to work to discover the most important persons, places, dates 
and events, in regard to which children in the fifth grade should 
be informed, and collects, in all, ^‘1447 items.” These items con- 
stitute a skeleton, and when that skeleton is properly clothed with 
facts, we have a course of study consisting of ‘‘Basic Facts needed 
in History and Geography,” good enough for so young children. 

I believe that Mr. Washburne ’s method of procedure in de- 
termining the relative value of subject matter has important merits. 
But his point of view here is encyclopedic out and out ; it denies 
the value of problem work for young children; and it seems to 
disregard the demand that doing be a prominent part of any course 
of study for them. Evidently in his mind the principles that should 
guide one in making curricula for the high-school age, do not nec- 
essarily hold for younger children. The first six years of school 
constitute the tool period of education during which a far more 
mechanical procedure may be expected. It might not seem neces- 
sary to call attention to such dualism in theory, did not many 
other educators show a similar tendency. 
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Proposals in Regard to the Method op Making Curricula 

1. Disregard for past efforts. How mucli help do these autliors 
expect from past efforts in curricnlmn making? Dr. Harold Rngg 
replies in these words: ''Although new histories, geographies, and 
community civics books are coming from the press month by month, 
they do not represent the kind of reorganization demanded by the 
protagonist of the new order. Those materials are merely 'old 
wine in new bottles.’ The covers and titles and section headings 
are new, but not the detailed materials and activities.” Similarly 
Dr. Horn, in speaking of textbooks, says: "One finds it difficult 
to accept the theory that a crude sort of trial and error has oper- 
ated to include valuable subject matter and to exclude material 
of little value. That such an influence has made itself felt to a 
very great degree is made to seem unlikely when one examines the 
texts in the light of the more direct evidence as to what the values 
in history really are.” The general tendency, then, is to show 
scant respect for what has already been accomplished in curriculum 
making; the first step in the proper process is to cast aside the 
rubbish of the past. 

While no one will accuse these authors of excessive modesty, 
any one inclined to complain that wisdom seemJs to be bom with 
them, must face the responsibility of pointing out wherein they 
are wrong. 

2. The blending of history , geography ^ and civics. Not all the 
writers are desirous of blending history, geography, and civics. For 
example. Dean Judd states: "It has been suggested that social 
studies are nothing but a branch of history. Indeed, the historians 
are many of them convinced even to-day that social studies ought 
to be turned over to them. But history is organized around cer- 
tain relations of sequence and national control which are not at 
all relevant to those relations of cooperative living which the so- 
cial studies must emphasize. It is no criticism, of history to say 
that it will not serve the purpose of training pupils in social 
science; it is merely a recognition of the fact that history has its 
own centers of systematic organization.” 

On the other hand, Dr. Harold Rugg proposes that "Current 
modes of living, contemporary problems, and their historical back- 
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grounds can be learned more effectively through one unifi ed social 
science curriculum than through the separate school subjects, his- 
tory, geography, civics, and the like. A general course brings to 
the teacher easily, and at the time they are needed, all of the nec- 
essary materials of instruction, irrespective of how they have been 
catalogued in the past. 

^‘Let us make no mistake about this proposal, however. This 
is not an attempt to merge the established subjects. Rather than 
that, the procedure we have employed starts with no interest in 
the established order. It completely disregards current coui'ses. 
Only one criterion is employed in selecting the content of the 
courses: its contribution to present living. ’’ 

While there are, thus, opposing views about the independence 
of the social sciences, there are enough references to their union 
one w!ay or another to regard the tendency to unite them as some- 
what strong. 

3. TJie recognition of society as the source of values. Nearly 
all of the writers either tacitly or openingly turn to society as the 
source of value in deciding the worth of proposed topics or prob- 
lems for the curriculum. Dr. Ernest Horn, in Chapter XIV of this 
volume, presents a very important discussion of the different tech- 
niques adopted by investigators in determining the most desirable 
subject matter. After a brief consideration (1) of the newspaper- 
magazine method, (2) of the method consisting of an analysis of 
political platforms, (3) of the method of judgments, and (4) that 
of the opinions of representative citizens, he points out the weak- 
nesses of each single plan and proposes a union of them all. This 
analysis of the method of procedure seems to me, possibly, the most 
valuable portion of this Y earhook. 

4. The several factors in curriculum-Tnaking. If I have inter- 
preted the writers correctly, then, most of them show a tendency 
to look to society alone for the original selection of subject nmtter. 
Only what has received extensive social sanction is, in their minds, 
worthy of a place in a possible curriculum. But Mr. Harap in his 
contribution at least suggests a broader basis of selection. He 
names five factors that condition the curriculum, viz., (1) the 
fundamental elements of effective social life, (2) the nature of 
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the learner, (3) the laws of learning, (4) the nature of the teacher, 
(5) the attitude, resources, and limitations of the community. 

Possibly Mr. Harap agrees with the other authors in making 
number one here basal, to which the other four are entirely sub- 
ordinate. But at any rate numbers four and five call attention to 
factors which most of the others seem not to have considered. 

Apparent Weaknesses in the Proposals 

1. Neglect of past experience. Chapter one is excellent in 
showing what the social sciences heretofore have not done. Al- 
though the statements are very strong and sweeping, it is difficult 
to disprove most of them. Yet that person is bold, indeed, who 
assumes that no real help toward curriculum-making has been 
contributed from the past ; it hardly seems reasonable. And one's 
doubt is strengthened when one examines some of the .proposed 
curricula in the light of the past. 

Take, for example, the pamphlet on ^^Immigration" proposed 
by Messrs. Rugg and Miss Schweppe. It is cited here because it 
is probably better known than other recent proposals along this 
line. This pamphlet, entirely ignoring the past, proposes a few 
weeks' course in which civics, geography, and to some extent his- 
tory, are typically merged. What kind of geography is it? Aside 
from brief references here and there to geography, there are eight 
pages devoted rather exclusively to that study. Pages thirty-five 
and thirty-six are two of these, under the heading : ^ ^ Some Facts 
about Italy and Immigration." The treatment is as encyclopedic 
as the heading would suggest, and is on about the same plane as 
the average texts that are so strongly condemned in Chapter I. 
Page fifty begins with the heading: Geography we should know 
about the countries from which our immigrants come," and then 
follow two pages given to location. The teacher is directed as fol- 
lows: ^'Give a test on European place geography at this point. 
Pass out blank mimeographed maps of Europe and have the pupils 
do the following exercise. It is important that the pupils should 
have a clear idea of a few basic place-geography facts." A list of 
twenty countries of Europe is then given to bound and drill upon. 
This is as utterly barren subject matter as can be found anywhere. 
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No modern teacher of geography would stand for such instruction. 
Similar, but, if possible, worse subject matter, is found on pages 
eighty, eighty-one, and eighty-two under the caption: ‘‘Ports of 
Europe from which Immigrants Sail to America.’^ Many of the 
questions there I cannot answer myself, nor do I see any reason 
for wanting to answer them'. If these eight pages are a fair sam- 
ple of the geography to be gotten by merging the social sciences, 
then deliver us from such merging! If the authors of this pamphlet 
had been acquainted with modem geography teaching, they could 
hardly have proposed such subject matter as this or such a method 
of procedure. I strongly suspect that modern teachers of history 
would make similar complaint with regard to that subject. 

2. Neglect of the learner point of view in original selection of 
subject matter. How much shall the point of view of the learner 
aJffect the original selection of subject matter? As nearly as I can 
judge, there is a strong tendency in these articles to regard adult 
society as the sole source of value. The outline of any curriculum 
is to be determined by discovering what counts among adults. The 
facts thus obtained that the learner cannot comprehend or appre- 
ciate may be discarded; but he, himself, is not a positive factor 
in the original selection. Proof of these statements is found in the 
fact that the writers so generally turn to newspapers or magazines 
or political platforms or to the judgments of representative men — 
rather than to children — ^to find a basis of selection. The extreme 
to which this method may carry one is illustrated by the inclusion, 
in Dr. Eugg’s pamphlet on “Immigration'^ of a list of incoming 
and outgoing steamers and transatlantic mails, together with the 
day of week and hour of departure. This list is supposed to be 
consulted by children with reference to the time for mailing letters. 
It is true that such lists occupy much space in the metropolitan 
newspapers of New York City and have therefore, according to 
Dr. Rugg's standards, high social value. But of what use is such 
matter to children? 

The discussion of the Report of the Committee of Fifteen held 
at Cleveland in 1894 was well summarized at that time by the 
statement: “What we have been having is a curriculum made out 
from the point of view of the philosopher to be forced on the 
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cliild.” ^'Wliat we want is a curriculum made out from the point 
of view of the child to be forced on the philosopher. ’ ’ Ever since 
that time there has been a strong tendency to find at least a good 
part of the curriculum from within the child. Even though such 
activities as paper cutting, construction of bird-houses, and mould- 
ing of articles out of clay have little or no significance for adults, 
they might still be pi’ominent parts of a curriculum because they 
are intimately related to children's interests and can lead to val- 
uable self-expression. My complaint is that this issue has not even 
been recognized by several of the writers, in spite of the fact that 
their main interest has been in the method of procedure in cur- 
1 ‘iculum-making. 

3. Neglect of local conditions. All curricula are made for 
final use in particular schools. How influential should local con- 
ditions be in preparing a curriculum for a particular school? Class- 
room teachers are expected to pay much attention to the individu- 
ality of children; should curriculum-makers show much regard 
for the individuality of schools? 

Eight principals of schools in New York City have recently 
banded together to work on curricula for their schools. The chil- 
dren in one of these are 98 percent Italian and those in another 
ai*e largely Polish. The home conditions of the children vary 
gi’catly in the eight districts, as do also the geographical environ- 
ments of the schools, their material equipments, and the training, 
tastes, and abilities of their teachers. 

To these principals the unit in curriculum-making is the in- 
dividual school rather than the entire system; and each wants 
subject matter that is much influenced by the peculiar conditions 
of his school. Supt, Ettinger has given freedom to them to make 
curricula as difEcrent from one another as the varying conditions 
seem to require. 

It is a difficult and extensive task that these people are under- 
taking, requiring several kinds of local surveys in addition to such 
as arc usually made. Of course, help will be sought, particularly 
from those persons who have had opportunity to specialize in the 
making of curricula. And the method of procedure will be the 
question on which help will be most welcome. 
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Since this Yearbook is primarily concerned with the method of 
procedure, these principals will no doubt turn to it eagerly for 
suggestions. What suggestions will they receive? Mr. Harap has 
named the several factors that he believes they must consider ; but 
beyond that, little attention is given to local conditions. The 
authors have considered no particular school at any time. They 
have acted on the assumption that the best way to make a cur- 
riculum for a school is to ignore all particulars. 

If these principals are on the right track — and I believe they 
are — ^then one of the prominent factors in curriculum-making has 
been sadly slighted in this Yearbook, 

4. Over-reliance on subject matter for developing citizenship. 
Some nine courses or extensive samples of courses are offered in 
this Yearbook as means for developing a better citizenship. In 
the minds of the authors young people need to be far better in- 
formed on social problems, and informed in a way that includes 
the use of knowledge acquired. Dr. Harold Rugg well summarized 
the prevailing attitude in these words: ‘‘Adequate information, 
then, and practice in using it, both essentials of efficient social 
action in a democracy, are clearly desiderata for social science 
courses.” That is e;xcellent. 

But is there not another very important factor in a course for 
citizenship that has been largely, although not wholly, overlooked? 
That concerns the students^ consciousness of the right method of 
thinking in this field. 

I recently observed a fifth-grade recitation where the children 
were having a lively discussion of the Sahara Desert. They read 
statements from a dozen authors and showed numerous pictures. 
At the end of possibly fifteen minutes, the teacher interrupted 
them by saying; “Suppose that we summarize here. What do 
you do when you summarize?” Again later, she said: “Let us 
summarize again. When you do that, do you attempt to recall all 
that has been said, or only a part of it? If only a part, how do 
you know what part to select?” 

No doubt she had it in mind at some later period to say : ‘ ‘ To-day 
I shall let you suggest the proper times to stop for a summaiy. 
How will you know when such a time comes?” Quite possibly, 
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too, she would add: studying a map of any region, such 

as this map before us of the Sahara Desert, you should have the 
habit of estimating the distances you are talking about according 
to the scale. For example, how far is it from Algiers to Tim- 
buctoo? Also, in studying surface, you should hunt up good re- 
lief maps and determine the varying altitudes according to the 
legend. For example, what facts about the height of sand dunes 
and mountains in the Sahara can you find from the relief map 
before us?” 

As the instruction was proceeding, I concluded that from one- 
quarter to one-third of the time of this class in geography was be- 
ing devoted to a consideration of method, to bringing into the con- 
sciousness of the children the rules that should guide them in the 
study of this subject. No doubt the teacher planned to examine 
them for promotion on their knowledge and practice of these rules 
of method as well as on the facts of the subject matter. 

For many years Professor Henry Johnson, of Teachers .Col- 
lege, has made method of study very prominent in his teaching of 
history, laying particular emphasis on the ways in which relia- 
bility of statements may be judged. I have not forgotten that Dr. 
Rugg demands much practice in using the information gained, and 
that both he and Mr. Hatch stress the student’s method. But none 
of the articles in the Yearbook proposes a carefully digested series 
of rules of study for the guidance of the student, which might be- 
come a prominent part of the curriculum for citizenship just as 
the subject matter facts are a part. 

The point that I wish to make is that better information on 
social questions and pi'actiee in applying it are insujficient. Many 
intelligent persons are inclined to believe that a proper way of 
studying social problems is now our chief need, and that unless 
that way is itself made an extensive subject of study, it will never 
be mastered. The best 20 percent of the teachers of our country 
to-day know the subjects taught in the elementary school very well, 
and so far as their many facts pertain to conduct, they know how 
to apply them. Yet not one in a hundred of them knows how 
children should study them. The fact that method of curriculum- 
making is only now beginning to receive proper attention suggests 
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how slowly method comes to consciousness; and if young people 
are to develop ability to study the new social problems that are 
constantly arising, the elements that constitute good procedure 
must become strongly established in their minds. 

To my mind this is the most serious defect in the Yearhook. 
It is true that no one can now safely describe in detail the method 
that children should follow in studying any school subject. But 
the need for help in this direction is so great in the elementary 
school, and in the high school in coimeetion with supervised study, 
that it is too bad that these writers did not make an attempt to- 
ward a course in children’s method. 

Conclusions 

On the whole, what is the value of this Yewrbookf To my mind 
it is very great. The common abandonment by the authors of the 
encyclopedic point of view in curriculum-making, their acceptance 
of the problem as the unit of organization of subject matter, and 
their demand that a study include practice as well as theory, these 
will all have a great influence on our educational theory and prac- 
tice. The courses of study proposed will likewise exert an enormous 
influence, for they are remarkably good examples of the applica- 
tion of modem theory to practice. Finally, the acceptance of 
method of curriculum-making as the great matter to be consid- 
ered at the present time and the proposals in regard to that method 
must have the effect of centering attention on that problem in a 
way that wiU prove extremely profitable. 

Certainly one tendency in the search for a proper method is 
sound ; namely, to evaluate issues from the point of view of adult 
society. That has to be done. But when that has been well ac- 
complished, the details by which those issues shall be clarified and 
solved are still very uncertain. When this fact is considered, and 
when one notes how many prominent factors in curriculum-making 
have been entirely ignored or seriously neglected by these authors, 
one is obliged to reach the conclusion that no method of curriculum- 
making has yet been proposed that is really worthy of being called 
scientific. At the best we can only say that progress is being made. 
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United States Bureau of Education, Washinf^on, B. C., 1916. The 
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Influential in broadening out our curricula in this field of (dtizenship 
training. 


C. QUESTION BLANK INVESTIGATIONS 

15. Davis, C. O.; ^'Training for citizenship in the North Central Association 

Secondary Schools.” The School Beview, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 263-282. 
A comprehensive and searcliing inquiry by use of the question blank 
concerning what 1200 American high schools arc doing to train 
pupils for effective citizenship. It indicates that our high schools are 
not only emphasizing reading courses^’ in history, civics, econt^mics, 
and sociology, but are also directing and promoting *‘(*xtra- 
curricular” activities as an essential part of citizenship training. 

16. Gold, H. H.: Methods and content of courses in history in tiie high 

schools of the United States.” .The School Beview, Vcd. XXV, pp. 
88-100, 187-195, 274-282. Deals with the aims, character, content <»f 
courses, and methods of teaching history based upon a quest it»n blank 
study of 60 schools and an analysis of 24 printed courst‘8 ot study in 
history. 

17. Koos, Leonard V.: Administration of secondary units.” Supplemen- 

tary Monographs, Vol. I, No. 3. University of Chicago Pre«.s, Chi- 
cago, 1917. Reports the results of a question blank study on th<» 
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time allotment, aims, and methods of teaching various subjects, in- 
cluding history, for North Central Secondary Schools. 

18. Mississippi Valley Historical Association: ^^Eeport of the committee on 

standardizing library work and Ul)rary equipment for history in 
secondary schools. '' The School EevieWj Vol. XXIX, pp. 135-150. 
This article reports the results of a question blank investigation of 
the collateral reading of history students and the equipment of high 
school libraries with respect to history for 520 high schools in 13 
states in the Mississippi Valley. Recommendations are made. 

19. Tryon, Rolla M.: ^‘Materials, methods and administration of history 

study in the elementary schools of the United States.^’ Indiana 
University Studies^ No. 17. Bloomington, Indiana, 1912. A report 
of the status of the teaching of history in elementary schools baaed 
upon the results of a question blank survey of 29 states, with par- 
ticular reference to Indiana, 

D. STUDIES IN CURRICULlTM-MAKINa 

20. Bagley, William C. and Rugg, Harold: ‘^Content of United States Iiis- 

. tory in the seventh and eighth grades. University of Illinois Bulle- 
tin on Education, No. IG, Urbana, 111., 1916 (out of print). An 
analysis of 23 elementary United States history texts published be- 
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can history are and points out significant changes in content that 
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Part I, pp. 63-80. Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
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political parties, “tho most significant and most persistent problems 
of the American people which seek solution through the niuchiiu'ry 
of government.'' 

22. Hill, Howard C.; ‘‘The social sciences in the University High School." 

Tfw School Beview, Vol. XXVIl, pp. 680-694. This article describes 
the social science courses that are being organized in the University 
of Chicago High School. The new courses include (•xp<‘riments aim- 
ing to correlate freshman history and JCngUsh and to unify into one 
course American and Modern History. 

23. Horn, lOrncvSt 0.; "The application of scimitiflc method to making tho 

cour.se of study in civics." The Elementary Hclund Journal, Vol. 
XrX, pp. 762-777. A summary of aevi^ral stndi('s which by their use 
of objective methods point tho way to (lettermining what tlm (rontemt 
of school course's in civics ought to be, 

24. Horn, Krnest 0.; "Possible def<*cts in the content of Ameri(*.an history 

as taught in thet achools." Sixteenth Y^earhook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, l?art I, pp. 156-172. Publie*. Hchool 
Publishing Company, BUnunington, HI., 1917. A study that aims "to 
deiteirmino whether the prosont content of history is satisfactory if 
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telligent with respc'<d to the more crucial activities, conditions, and 
problems of pn»s(,*nt day life." 

25. Hugg, Harold: "Ne(MhMl changes in committee 'proc(»dare in reconstruct- 

ing the social studies." The Elementary School Journal, Vol. XXXI, 
pp. 688-702. An evaluation of c.<)mmitte(» as tin* chi(*f 

m<‘thod of curriculum making. Dist'.usses tho values and services of 
committees. 
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26. Rngg, Harold : * ‘ How shall we reconstruct the social studies curriculum ? ' ' 

The Historical Outloolc, Vol. XII, pp. 247-252. A review of needed 
changes in the content and organization of history and related social 
subjects; a critique of the report of the Joint Committee on His- 
tory and Education for Citizenship, with a program for committee 
procedure. 

27. Schafer, Joseph, and Rugg, Harold: ^^An open letter and a reply on 

method and aims of committee procedure. The Historical Out- 
loolc, Vol. XII, pp. 247-252. An exchange of views on Mr. Rugg’s 
analysis of the report of the Joint Committee on History and Edu- 
cation for Citizenship. 

28. Swisher, J. A.: ^‘Historical information necessary for an intelligent 

understanding of democratic problems.^' Seventeenth Yearhool: of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, pp. S1-S8. 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 111., 191S. An at- 
tempt, by analyzing books and articles dealing with crucial social 
problems, to discover what history is most necessary to an under- 
standing of them. 

E. METHODS OE TEACHING 

29. Barnes, Mary S. : ** Studies vn Historical Method.** B. C. Heath, Bos- 

ton, 1899. Reports some early experimental studies in history and 
gives concrete suggestions for teaching it. 

30. Bourne, Henry E. ; ^‘The Teaching of History and Civics in Elementary 

and Secondary Schools.** Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 
1907. A discussion of the meaning, values, and objectives of history 
and civics; contains many suggestions on the side of method. 

31. Ooss, John J.: “The Columbia College course in contemporary civiliza- 

tion.^^ The Historical Outlook, Vol. XIII, p. 204. A description of 
a new type of social science college course required of all freshmen 
in Columbia College. (See “A syllabus for the freshman course in 
introduction to contemporary civilization,'' Third Edition, Columbui 
University Press, New York, 1921.) 

32. Hatch, Roy W.: Projects m Citizenship.** The Citizenship Company, 

323 Beechwood Place, Leonia, N. J., 1923. This bulletin contains 
many concrete suggestions for teachers of the social sciences; out- 
lines desirable projects and activities, and contains help>ful references 
to other illustrative material. 

33. Hatch, Boy W.: “Teaching modem history by the project method." 

Teachers College Eecord, Vol. XXI, pp. 452-470. A descriptitm of 
a series of projects which by use of concrete examples illustrates a 
new method of teaching history. 

34. Hill, Howard C.: “Opportunities for correlation between community life 

and English." The School Eeview, Vol. XXX, pp. 24-,'^6, 

175-186: An account, very suggestive to teachers of the social sci- 
ences, of how civic materials are utilized in English (dusses in the 
University of Chicago High School in order to enrich an<l vitalize 
both subjects of instruction. 

35. Hill, Mabel: Teaching of Civics.** Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston, 

1914. Outlines a course in the elements of comnuinify life and offt»r« 
suggestions for its teaching. 

36. Holtz, Frederick L.: ^‘Principles and Methods of Teaching Orography,** 

The Macmillan Company, New York, 1921. Describes the 
present-day methods of teaching geography; gives illustrative les- 
sons; and includes a chapter on the early teaching of get^graphy. 
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37. Jolmson, Henry: Teaching of History in Elementary and Secondary 

Schools,’^ The Macmillan Company, New York, 1916. An analysis 
of what history is, what its aims and values are; contains many 
suggestions on methods of teaching the subject; and includes two 
excellent chapters on how history came to be taught, both in Europe 
and in the United States. 

38. Eugg, Earle: Character and value of standardized tests in history.'' 

The School Eeview, Vol. XXVII, pp. 757-771. An evaluation of the 
movement to standardize examination questions in the fold of 
history. 

39. Eugg, Earle: Supervised study in history." The Historical Outlook, 

Vol. XI, pp. 142-149. A description of the efforts to improve the 
teaching of history through better methods of study and suporviaion. 

40. Tryon, Eolla M.: ^‘The Teaching of History in Junior and Senior High 

Schools.” Ginn & Company, Boston, 1921. A concrete, helpful book 
on the teaching and organization of secondary school courses in 
history; suggests various methods of teaching the subject. 

41. United States Bureau of Education: ^'The teaching of community civics." 

Bulletin 23, 1915. Washington, U. C., 1915. This bulletin offers 
many concrete suggestions for teaching community life and has been 
influential in shaping our community civics courses to-day. 

F. MISCELLANEOUS 

42. National Council for the Social Studios: Annual summary statement." 

The Historical Outlook, Vol. XIII, pp. 317-360. The Uoconibor, 1922, 
issue of this periodical is devoted to a summary of the progress of 
the social studios and to a scries of articles describing briefly the ex- 
periments being carried on in this flold. 


For a more extended bilfliography on the social scien<*os, see Thompson, 
Olive: ^^A guide to readings in civic education." Bureau of Itesearch m 
Education, Study No. 11, University of California Press, Berkeley, Calif. 
Nov., 1922, 58 pp. Price 50e. 



APPENDIX II 

A STATISTICAL PRESENTATION OP FACTS CONCERNING THE 
CURRENT COURSES 


Table I. Statistical Summaby op Eetubns on the Qubstionnaibe on Training 

POB Citizenship^ 


Number schools reporting 

1,180 

3. Schools doing so by 


Number developing citizenship 
through 


means of 

a) Selected readings. . 

599 

A. Arousing sentiments by means of 


b) Memorization work 

75 

I. Assembly talks 

1. Frequency of meetings 

1,164 

c) Dramatic appeal . . 

d) Interpretative 

179 

a) Daily 

33 

power of teachers 

586 

b) Weekly 

520 

e) Class discussions 

213 

c) 2 or 3 times 


and debates . . . 

weekly 

d) 1, 2, or 3 times 

155 

X. Visits to places and insti- 
tutions 


monthly 

230 

1. Schools doing so 

49.5 

e) Occasionally and 


2. Schools not doing so. 

538 

irregularly .... 

197 

0) Civic councils and 

166 

2. Speakers 


offices 

a) Superintendent and 


b) State institutions. . 

73 

principal 

408 

c) Courts and penal 

185 

b) Teachers 

363 

institutions .... 

c) Students 

71 

d) Charitable institu- 

100 

d) Local Citizens and 


tions 

notables 

1,053 

e) Social settlements. . 

77 

II. Music of stirring type... 
1. Frequency 

1,142 

/) Religious and edu- 
cational institu- 


a) Daily or at occa- 


tions 

33 

sional assemblies 

131 

g) LiOcal voluntary or- 


b) 1, 2, or 3 times 


gun izat ions .... 

54 

weekly 

654 

h) Factories, mines. 


c) Occasionally 

III. Oral readings b^ore classes 

239 

farms, etc 

B. Giving citizenship information 

211 

1. Schools having 

768 

through 


2. Schools not having. . . 

210 

I. A course in civics 


IV. Prescribed class readings 


1. Schools having 

1,148 

1. Schools having 

869 

2, In course separated 


2. Schools not having,. 

175 

from historS" 

989 

V. Dramatics 


3. In course with history 

144 

1. Schools having 

398 

4. In grades 


2. Schools not having. . . 
VI. Pageantry 

614 

o) Ninth 160 

b) Tenth 70 


1. Schools having 

352 

c) Eleventh .... 339 


2. Schools not having. . . 

674 

d) Twelfth .... 8H6 


VII. Moving pictures 


Total 

1,461 

1. Schools having 

290 

5. Ijongth of courses 


2. Schools not having. . , 

710 

a) IjeSH than half year 

43 

VIII. Stereopticons 


b) Half years 

890 

1, Schools having 

438 

<?) One year . . ..... 
G. Texts ustHi in high 
school* 

a) Ashley’s Z'Ac .Ycic 
ft nr» and Amrr- 

185 

2. Schools not having . . . 
IX. Literature taught inspira- 
tionally 

1. Schools claiming to 

641 

do so 

2. Schools failing to do 

1,080 

tean Oorrrnmruf 
b) Hughes' Commufiitu 

153 

so 

38 

Civicit 

116 


»This table r^rinted from the School ReHew, Aprils 1920, by permtasion of the 
author, Dr. 0. 0. Davis, and the editors of the magazine. 

“In addition to the texts named here occasionally others are mentioned. The same 
holds true of the lists given in II and HI below. 
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c) Magmder’s Ameri- 
can Government. 

144 

III, A course in elementary 
economics 


d) Guitteau’s Govern- 


1. Schools having 

696 

ment and Politics 


2. Schools not having . . . 

406 

in the United 


3. Separate from history 

662 

States 

208 

4. Separate from civics. . 

609 

e) Boynton’s School 
Civics 

33 

5. Separate from soci- 
ology 

511 

f) Woodburn and Mor- 
an’s Citizen and 
the Bepublic . . . 
ff) Garner’s Govern- 

65 

6. Texts used 

a) Tliompson’s Ele- 
mentary Eco- 



nomics 

64 

ment in the 
United States . . . 

73 

b) Ely and Wicker’s 
Principles of Elc- 


li) Dunn’s The Com- 
munity and the 


mentary Eco- 
nomics 

199 

Citizen 

28 

c) Bullock’s Elements 


») Forman’s Advanced 


of Economies . . . . 

127 

Civics 

72 

d) Burch and Near- 


;) James and Sanford’s 
Government in 


ing’s Elements of 

Eco7iomics .... 

70 

State and Nation 

137 

e) Jjaixf^hlin's Elements 


7. Recitations five times 

1J173 

of Political Ec 071’ 
omy 

43 

8. Civics below the high 


7. Grades oflered 

11 

school 


a) Ninth 

a) Schools having . . 

871 

h) Tenth 

41 

h) Schools not having 

112 

c) Eleventh 

322 

9. Texts used below high 


d) Twelfth 

8. Five recitations 

weekly 

497 

school 

a) Dunn’s Community 


622 

Civics 

85 

IV. A cotirse in current events 


b) Turkington’s My 

1. Schools having 

l.OOR 

Country 

74 

2. Schools not having. . . 

121 

c) Forman’s Essentials 


3. As separate course. . . 

176 

in Civil Govern^ 
ment 

32 

4. As course connected 
with 


d) Hughos' Community 
dines 

117 

a) History, civics, so- 
ciology, econoniicH 

911 

s) Guitteau’s Prepar- 

b) English 

618 

ing for Citizen- 
ship 

63 

6. Time allotment per week 
a) Under 40 minutes. 

150 

f) Nida's City, State, 
and Nation .... 

21 

b) From 40 to 50 min* 
utes 

692 

g) Others . . ....... 

111 

o) Over .50 minutes. . 

121 

II. A course in elementary 

6. Soixrces of information 
a) Current Events,, . . 

146 

sociology 

20 R 

h) TAterary Bigest., . , 

376 

1. Schools having 

c) Outlook . . ...... 

104 

2, Schools not having . . . 

770 

d) Independent ..... 
c) Kevieto of Hei'iews 

154 

3. Course separate from 

230 

49 

civics . . . . 

f) World^s IForA- 

27 

4. Course separate from 
history 

23R 

g) Newspapers (un- 
specified ) 

42K 

5. Texts used 

a) Tufts’ The Ksal 


h) Magazines (un- 
specified) 

531 

Business of Liv- 
ing . . 

87 

7. Prescrihed for 
o) rupSls in history 


h) Towno’s Social 

Problems 

108 

and civics 
courses 

27R 

c) Bllwood’s Sociology 
and Modern So- 


b> Pupils in English 
courses 

136 

cial Problems. . . 

22 

o) Designated groups 


d) Burch and Patter- 


of pupils ...... 

618 

son’s American 
Social Problems. 

15 

V. A course in morals, man- 
ners, and life problems.. . 

112 

6. Grades offer^id 

a) Ninth 

17 

VI. A course* In occupations 
(or similur course) 

194 

b) Tenth 

22 

VII, History taught by stress- 


c) Kleventh 

119 

ing 


d) Twelfth 

186 

1, The worth of being 


7, Five recitations weekly 

218 

free 

1,057 
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2. American ideals .... 639 

3. Development of free 

institutions 446 

4. Current social prob- 
lems 403 

5. Responsibilities of citi- 
zenship 155 

VIII. Biography studied 

1. In some way unspeci- 
fied 1,012 

2. In history and Eng- 
lish courses 657 

3. In special programs or 

independently 461 

IX. Knowledge of the prob- 
lems of capital and labor 
gained through 

1. Assembly talks 161 

2. Debates and discus- 
sions 330 

3. Regular class work... 526 

4. Readings and current 

events reports 176 

X. Training to use leisure time 
wholesomely by means of 

1. School athletics .... 159 

2- Lectures and talks. . . 301 

3. Suggested readings. . . 188 

4. Supervision of student 

affairs 173 

5. Student clubs and so- 
cieties 194 

XI. Reading the following 
books: 

1. Hale’s The Man With- 

out a Country , . . 125 

2. Theodore Roosevelt 
(Life and works) 

(Various authors) ... 55 

3. Riis’s Maiding an 

American 106 

4. Gauss’s Democracy 

Today 98 

5. Austin’s The Prom- 

ised Land 73 

6. Washington’s Up from 

Slavery 38 

7. Riis’s Mow the jOther 

Half Lives .... 33 

8. Tufts’ The Real Busi- 

ness of Living . . . 35 

9. Biographies of Great 

Men (Various 
authors) 97 

10. American Statesmen 

Series (Various 
authors) 65 

11. Watkins and Williams’ 

Forum of Democ- 
racy 38 

12. Eranklin’s Auto- 

biography 22 

13. Turkington’s My 

Country 31 

14. Beard’s American 

Ideals 23 

15. World War Aims and 

Ideals (Various 
authors) 60 


XII. Reading the following 
magazines : 

1. Literary Digest .... 841 

2. Independent 542 

3. Outlook 472 

4. World’s Work 314 

5. Review of Reviews . . 312 

6. Current Events . ... 164 

7. American 136 

8. Popular Mechanics . . 51 

9. American Boy 52 

10. Atlantic Monthly ... 57 

11. Current Opinion .... 74 

12. New Republic 33 

13. Pathfinder 62 

14. National Geographic 

Magazine 60 

15. Saturday Evening 

Post 43 

16. Current History .... 39 

3. Giving practice in citizenship 

through connection with 

I. Junior Red Cross Societies 

1. Schools having 880 

2. Schools not having. . . 172 

II. Junior Good Citizenship 

League or similar organiza- 
tion 

1. Schools having 76 

2. Schools not having. . . 658 

III. Boy Scout Organization 

1. Schools having 651 

2. Schools not having. . . 305 

IV. Girl Scout Organization 
or Campfire Girls 

1. Schools having 522 

2. Schools not having. . . 387 

V. Thrift Clubs 

1. Schools having 421 

2. Schools not having. . . 458 

VT. School paper 

1. Schools having 6G6 

2. Schools not having. . . 360 

VII. Military training 

1. Schools having 208 

2. Schools not having. . . 720 

3. Schools prescribing it 

for boys 83 

4. Schools making it 

optional 107 

Vin. Debating chibs 

1. Schools having 863 

2. Schools not having. . , 104 

IX. Mock elections 

1. Schools having 568 

2. Schools not having. . . 379 

X. Student self-government 

agencies 

1. Schools having 306 

2. Schools not having. . , 550 

3. Schools publicly ativt*r- 

tising the fact. 148 

4. Schools not publicly 

advertising the fact . . 393 

5. Schools having formal 

machinery for ..... . 242 

6. Schools having teachers 

exert much control. , . 204 

7. Schools having teachers 

exert little control... 255 
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XI. Schools inculcating patriot- 
ism through 

1. Patriotic celebrations. 96 

2. Talks and lectures . , . 189 

3. Self-government 

agencies 223 

4. Student co-operative 

associations 169 

5. Participation in school 

organizations 381 

6. Athletics . . 123 

7. Regular class work. . 353 

8. School discipline .... 127 

XII. Community centers 

1. Schools having 373 

2, Schools not having. . . 398 

Expressions of personal views 

I. Authorities favoring a 

school pledge 428 

II. Authorities not favoring a 

school pledge 415 

III. Authorities favoring a 

Junior Civic League 672 

IV, Authorities not favoring a 

Junior Civic League 183 


V. Authorities favoring a local 
branch of society of Uni- 
versal Service for Social 


Improvement 432 

VI. Authorities not favoring 

such branch 207 

VII. Authorities believing train- 
ing for citizenship can best 
be secured through 

1. Good teaching in all 

branches 346 

2. Courses in the social 

sciences and literature 188 

3. Stressing ideals of con- 
duct by teachers 381 

4. Personal example of 

teachers 277 

6. Placing responsibilities 

for pupils personally, 284 

6. Student organizations. 328 

7. Providing out-of-school 

services for society. .. 149 

8. School discipline .... 150 
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TABLE II. — ^Number of Mentites Per Week Devoted to Histort, in 
Public City School Systems 


School Grades 



in 

rv 

V 

VI 

VII 

vni 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

0- 14 

46 

36 

13 

8 

3 

3 

32 

6 

8 

9 

15- 29 

1 

1 

2 

1 







30- 44 

12 

7 

3 

2 

1 

1 




1 

45- 59 

12 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 




60- 74 

5 

6 

7 

5 

2 






75- 89 

1 

5 

8 

7 

2 

4 





90-104 

4 

10 

15 

8 

3 

2 





105-119 


1 


1 

1 





1 

120-134 


5 

15 

18 

15 

11 

1 



1 

135-149 




1 

3 






150-164 


2 

10 

17 

16 

10 

1 

3 

2 

2 

165-179 




2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 


180-194 




1 

9 

8 





195-209 



1 

3 

8 

11 

11 

21 

19 

15 

210-224 






1 


1 

1 

2 

225-239 





3 

4 

15 

23 

21 

20 

240-254 




1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

7 

5 

255-269 











270-284 





1 

1 



1 

1 

285-299 











300-314 

1 




2 

2 

3 

6 

3 

2 

315-329 







1 

1 

1 

1 

330-344 











345-359 











360-374 











375-389 








1 

1 



82 

79 

75 

76 

73 

63 

68 

68 

65 

60 


TABLE III. — Number of Minutes Per Week Devoted to Geography, in 
Public City School Systems 

School Grades 



III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

0- 14 

35 

5 



7 

38 

50 

52 

62 

54 

15- 29 

1 

1 

2 

1 







30- 44 

9 

3 


A 

1 






46- 59 

5 

1 



1 

1 

1 




60- 74 

11 

2 

4 

4 

3 






75- 89 

10 

10 

5 

7 

2 

7 





90-104 

9 

24 

21 

13 

7 

2 

1 



I 

106-119 


1 

1 

3 

1 






120-134 

1 

16 

21 

15 

16 

8 




1 

135-149 


2 


1 

3 

1 





150-164 

5 

13 

22 

27 

21 

9 





165-179 




1 

4 

1 





180-194 


2 


2 

5 

3 





195-209 


3 

7 

8 

10 

4 

9 

4 

I 

1 

210-224 


1 

1 

1 

2 

1 





225-239 



2 

2 

2 


4 

8 

2 

4 

240-254 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

255-269 

270-284 

285-299 





1 

.1 


1 

1 

1 

300-314 





2 







86 

85 

87 

87 

89 

77 

67 


67 

63 
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TABLE rV. — ^Numbeb op Minutes Per Week Devoted to Civics, in 
P xTBLic City School Systems 


School Grades 



III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

0- 14 

61 

55 

47 

45 

34 

2 

25 

51 

45 

12 

15- 29 

4 

4 

2 

3 







30- 44 

6 

10 

12 

7 

1 


1 



1 

45- 59 

8 

7 

5 

9 

5 

3 




1 

60- 74 


1 

5 

8 

9 

6 

1 




76- 89 

1 

1 


1 

6 

3 

1 




90-104 



1 

3 

3 

4 

3 


1 


105-119 







2 




120-134 





6 

8 

1 

1 



135-149 







1 




150-164 





1 

4 

1 

1 


1 

165-179 






1 





180-194 






4 





195-209 





1 

4 

2 

5 

7 

13 

210-224 






1 

1 



1 

225-239 





1 

2 



6 

19 

240-254 






1 


4 

2 

5 

255-269 








1 



270-284 





1 

1 



1 

1 

285-299 







1 




300-314 






1 




1 

315-329 








2 

1 

1 

330-344 











345-359 











360-374 











375-389 







1 



1 


80 

78 

72 

76 

68 

54 

41 

65 

63 

57 

TABLE V,- 

—Number op Minutes 

Per Week Devoted 

TO 

History 

AND 



Civics, 

IN Public City School Systems 








School Grades 






III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Vll 

vin 

IX 

X 

XX 

XII 

0- 14 











15- 29 

1 


1 








30- 44 


1 

2 








45- 59 

4 

2 

3 

2 


1 





60- 74 

1 










75- 89 


1 



1 






90-104 


3 

5 

2 

6 

4 





105-119 











120-134 



1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 


135-149 











150-164 



2 

1 

3 

2 



1 

1 

165-179 




1 







180-194 





1 

1 





195-209 




1 


5 

2 


1 


210-224 





2 

2 




3 

225-239 





2 





1 

240-254 





1 

2 





255-269 





2 





1 

270-284 





1 

1 

1 

1 



285-299 











300-314 





1 

5 




1 

315^329 





2 

1 







— 






__ 


— 


6 

7 

14 

12 

23 

27 

4 

2 

3 

7 
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TABLE VI. — SuMMABT OF Replies to Question Blank Received from 
100 School Systems 

1. Do you teach current events as a separate course? 

Number of schools reporting Yes 16 No 8^ 

Number of schools not reporting ^ 

2. Number of minutes per week devoted to current events 


Grade 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

No. giving no answers 

70 

66 

58 

62 

73 

75 

72 

67 

0- 14 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

15- 29 

11 

7 

6 

4 

3 

1 

0 

1 

30- 44 

14 

19 

23 

21 

10 

9 

10 

14 

45- 59 

3 

6 

7 

6 

11 

9 

13 

14 

60- 74 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 

2 

2 

75- 89 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

90-104 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

225-1 

225-1 

225-1 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


3. Do you use debates as a fairly regular feature of the class work in history 

or related subjects? 

Number reporting Yes No 51 

Number not reporting 1 

4. Number of debates 

1-5, 9; 6-10, 22; 11-15, 0; 16-20, 4 Total 35 
Others not counted - « - 5 


Eight answering yes did not report the number. 

5. Do pupils subscribe for magazines? 

Number answering . Yes 71 No 88 Number not reporting 1 

6. Magazines subscribed for by children 

Current Events mentioned 42 times 

literary Digest 44 

Current Topics Leaflet (loose leafs) 12 

Independent 5 

Others less than 5 

7. If not. Does school buy enough library copies for a class to use at the 

same time? 

Number reporting Yes 9; No 18. Number not reporting 8 

8. What magazines 

6 report Literary Digest 

Others mentioned only once or twice 

9. Required to give state examinations at end of eighth grade. 

. Histoiy Geography Civics 

Number reportmg Yes 12 No 8$ Yes 11 No 79 Yes 9 No $4 
Number not reporting S 10 7 

10. Home study required 

Number reporting Yes 87; No 18. Number not reporting 1 

11. Number of minutes per week — ^Home study. 


Grades 

Minutes 5-5 7-9 10-18 

0- 29 28 1 0 

30- 59 3 15 7 

60- 89 4 5 6 

90-119 885 

120-149 187 

150-179 2 15 6 


Grades 

Minutes $-6 7-9 tO^lB 

180-209 0 7 10 

210-239 0 1 2 

240-269 1 1 3 

270-299 0 0 

300-329 3 6 

330 JL ^ 2 

48 C5 53' 
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TABLE VII. — ^History and Critique of Relative Effectiveness of 
Various Forms op Government with which Society has 
Experimented to Secure Adequate Expression of 
(1) Popular Opinion (2) Most Intelligent 
Opinions. 1 


Comparative His- 
tory of English 
and American 
forms of Party 
Government. 

Critique of the 
Effectiveness of 
American Mechan- 
ism of Nomina- 
tions and 
Elections 

History of New 
Methods of Muni- 
cipal and State 
Government, (a) 
Commission plan, 
(b) City Manager 
plan 

History of Modern 
Political Thinking 
as Embodied in 

(1) Socialism 

(2) Anarchism 

(3) Syndicalism 
(4) Guild Socialism 

Book A 

Mp. Beginning of 
(Amer.) political 
Parties. Ip. Growth 
of Party Spirit. 

Hp. Formation of 
new Political Parties. 

Electoral com- 
mission. 

Mp. “Spoils Sys- 
tem.” Ip. Corrup- 
tion in Political 
Life. 

^p. Commission 
Form of Gov’t. 
a City Mgr. 

yip. Socialism 

Book B 

iip. Rise of Politi- 
cal Parties. 

13^p. ^‘Representa- 
tivc’^ Gov’t in the 
Colonies. 

}^p. Wrongdoing 
on part of Public 
Officers. Hp ‘Criti- 
cism of Faithless 
Officials, ^p. Evil 
Election Practices. 
)4p. Evils in tho 
Management of 
Political Parties. 
J^p. Evils of the 
“Spoils System.” 

yip. Commission 
gov’t. Hp- City 
Manager Plan. 

2p. Socialism. 

Book C 

1|). “Down with the 
King Canens.” 

Ip. New Political 
Parties. Ip. Democ- 
racy in Europe. 
Incidental references 
to parties. 

Mp. ‘*To tho Vic- 
tors belong tho 
Spoils.” 

^ip. Political 
Bosses. 

yip. Commission 
Plan. 

2 linos — 

City Manager. 


Book D 

J4p. “Two Schools 
of Politics.” The 

First Parties. 

Ip. Democratic and 
Whig Parties. 

Ip. The Whigs in 
Power (184(M2.) 

Ip. Party Polities 
(1864-1876.) 6 lines 
Electoral Commis- 
sion. 

Jip. Dark Side of 
gov’t (Tweed 
King.) 

Ip. “Spoils 
System.” 

lyip. Commission 
gov’t for cities. 

yip. Socialism. 

2 lines. 
“Anarchists.” 


^The statistical and analytical work on which Tables 3 to 7 are based, was 
done in 1920-21 by Cecile Colloton. 
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TABLE VIII. — ^Number of Pages op Four Current Texts Devoted to 
THE Development op Business 


Business Combination vs. 
Competition. 

Government Regulation of 
Business. 

Book A 

2p. The Growth of Corporations, 
Combination of Capital 

Kp- Railway Combinations 

3^p. Anti-Trust Laws 

J^p. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Act, 1887 

Book B 

1 J^p. The Work of the Business Men 
IHv- The Great Industrial Trusts 
?ip. Railroad Combinations and 
Captains of Industry 

Jip. Anti-Trust Laws 

Dissolution of Trusts 
}2p. Clayton Anti-Trust Law 
j|p. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
' sion Act, 1887 

Book C 

Ip. 'TOg Business’^* Trusts 

5 lines. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Act, 1887 


Book D 


IJip. Big Business Men 

34p« Monopolies and Trusts 
}4p. Corporations and Banks 

Jip. Large Corporations (1865-85) 

%p. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Act, 1887 

J^p. Anti-Trust Laws 

Jip. Trade Commission 

IJ^p. Government Business 

TABLE IX. — Number op Pages op Pour Current Texts Devoted to 

Labor Problems 

History of Move- 
ment for Considera- 
tion of hours, 
wages, profits, and 
democratization 
of control. 

Labor Unionism. 

Employers' 

Organizations. 

Coll(!Ctive and 
Individual 
Bargaining. 

Book A 


Hp- Labor Unions 
and Factory Laws. 


■■■I 

Book B 


2J^p. Protective 
Organizations of 
Employees. 

}4P‘ Employers’ i 
Organizations. ^ 

1 

i 

Book C 1 

1 Book D 

IJ^. Organization 
of Laborers. 

J^p. Employers' 
Organizations. 

Hi 
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TABLE X.— NuMBiiR of Pages of Four Current Texts Devoted to the 
History op the Press 


History of the 
Press. 

How News is 
Disseminated. 

How the Press Freedom of the 

forms Public Press. 

Opinion. 

Book A 

Op. Press as a whole 
J4p. Newspaper axd 
printing presses 
before 1730. 

)^p. Incidental- 
showing that papers 
contribute to disseiO'- 
ination of truth 
(Tweed.) 




Book B 

li4p- Colonial Press. 
VAp* Rise of the 
Partisan Press. 
lip. Inventions and 
their Results. 

lip. Magazines, 
Pamphlets. 

3^p. Illustrated 
papers. IJ^p. the 
Growth of the 
Magazine as an 
Educational Work, 

}4p. Influence of 
Colonial Press on 
the Revolution. 

Up. Influence of 
Magazine Stories 
on Politics. 

Opposition 
of royal governors. 

Book C 

lip. Newspaper in 
the Colonies. 

I4p. The Effects of 
the Rotary or Cylio- 
drical Press on tno 
Newspapers; first 
New York papers. 

6 lines. “Why the 
P<iople Know so 
Little of Each 
Other." Difficulty 
of Getting News- 
papers. 

1 line. “Usefulness 
as Teachers of tho 
People." 


Book D 

1 lino. Gutenberg's 
invention. 

1 line. Hoo’^rinting 
press. Colonial 

Rea<iing Matter. 

14 “For tho Head- 
ing of tho 
C!ommunity.’' 




Several incidonlal references to ‘^Newspapers/' 
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TABLE XI. — (1) Number op Pages op Four Recent Texts Devoted to 

THE DbVEEOPBIENT OP CREDIT FACILITIES. (2) NUMBER OP PaGES 

Devoted to Critical Consideration op Credit Facilities. 


(1) Book A (2) 

First Bank of United States 

Vp. New System of National Banks I 
—1863 1 

}^p. Federal Reserve Act of 1913 i 


Book B 

United States Bank — 1791 
ij^p. “Federal Reserve'' Banks 

2 Imes — Farm Loan system 


Book C 

^p. A Mint and a National Bank | 

Book D 

Hamilton's Bank 1791 

13^p- Second U. S. Bank 1816 

Mp- Federal Reserve System 



TABLE XII. — ^Percentage op Space Devoted to (1) Political, (2) 
Military, and (3) Social and Economic Material in Eight 
Early Textbooks in American History op Elementary 
AND High School Grade (Books Published 
Before 1860.) ^ 


Author • 

Title 

Political 

Military 

Social 

and 

Economic 

Goodrich, C. A. , . 

History of the United 
States 

36.7 

37.7 

25.6 

Goodrich, S. G... . 
(Peter Parley) 

A Pictorial History of 
United States 

32.8 

56.2 

n.o 

Olney, J 

A History of the United 
States. 

46.6 

i 43.8 

i 9.6 

Sullivan, William. 

History of the United 
States of America. . . . 

47.7 

43.4 

8.0 

Taylor, C. B 

A Universal History of 
the United States of 
America 

1 

38.6 

49.6 

n.o 

Webster, Noah. . . 

History of the United 
States 

41.5 

25.5 

34.0 

Willard, Emma. . . 

Abridged History of the 
United States 

44.7 

48.3 

7.0 

Willson, M 

History of the United 
States 

50.3 

43.6 

6.1 

Average 


38.4 

44.3 

17.2 


Note Tables XII; XIII; XIV; XV; and XVI supplied by Earle Rugg 
from a forthcoming study. 
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TABLE XIIL—Percentage of Space Devoted to (1) Political, (2) 
Military, and (3) Social and Economic Material in Eight 
Current Commonly Used Text-books in American 
History of Elementary and High School Grades. 


Elementary School Texts 


Author 

Title 

Political 

Military 

Social 

and 

Economic 

Beard, C. A. and 

The History of the 




Bagley, W. C.. . . 

American People 

39.12 

12.69 

48.29 

Bourne, H. E. and 

A History of the United 




Burton, E. J. . . . 

States 

44.65 

17.94 

37.41 

Guitteau, W. B... 

Our United States — 





A History 

37.52 

i 25.47 

37.01 

Hart, A. B 

School History of the 




(Elementary 

United States 

44.52 

9.60 

45.88 

school text) 






High School Texts 


Fite, E. D 

History of the United 
states 

55.44 

14.11 

30.45 

Hart, A, B 

New American History. . 

63.75 

10.88 

35.37 

(High school 
text; 

McLaughlin, A. C. 

A History of the Ameri- 
can Nation 

61.55 

14.25 

24,20 

Mu*«ey, D. S.. . . 

An American History. . . 

62.66 

11.94 

25,40 

Average 


49.00 

14.59 

35.50 


Compare these eight current histories with the eight early his- 
tories for proportion oC space given to political, military and social 
and economic material Notice increase in emphasis on political, 
and social and economic. Notice decrease in emphasis on military 
history. 
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TABLE XV. — The Percentage op Space Allotted to Each op These 
Periods in American History by the Study op W. C. Baglby and 
H. 0. Rugg op 23 Elementary School Texts Published 
1860-1912; Eight Current Histories (E. V. Rugg); the 
Committee op Eight Report, 1909; and Eight 
Early Texts Published Before 1860. 


Period 

The 

Bagley- 

Rugg 

Study 

Study of 
current 
histories 

Committee 
of eight 
report 

Early 

histories 

published 

before 

1860 

Discovery and Exploration 
1000-1607 

8.27 

5.73 

12.90 

8.09 

Colonization 1607-1690 

16.95 

8.89 

21.20 

28.73 

Colonial Wars 1690-1763 

3.67 

6.48 

3.10 

6.48 

Pre-Revolutionary War Period 
1763-1775 

4.11 

3.50 

2.06 

4.32 

Revolutionary War 1775-1783. . 

9.58 1 

5.67 

14.40 

20.36 

Period 1783-1812 

14.17 ! 

10.82 

8.70 

9.60 

Period 1812-1861 

21.01 

24.28 

22.70 

*22.76 

Civil War 1861-1865 

Period 1865-1912 

Period 1912 to date 

10.22 

14.45 

7.70 

21.69 

5.86 

6.10 

0.30 

1 



*The proiiortionato emphasis is not exactly comparable in the last column 
because these liistories were published between 1821-1857. 
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TABLE XVI. — ^The 25 Dates Mentioned Most Frequently in 8 
Current Histories 


Rank 

Dates 

Table A 
Total number of 
times mentioned 
by all books 

Table B 

The 20 most important dates, ranked 
by the judgments of leading historians 


Dates 

Rank as determined 
by frequency of 
mention in texts 

1 

1860 

300 

1 

1776 

( 11) 

2 

1850 

268 

2 

1492 

(126) 

3 

1861 

243 

3 

1607 

( 78) 

4 

1812 

229 

4 

1789 

( 22) 

5 

1865 

219 

5 

1620 

(141) 

6 

1862 

204 

6 

1803 

( 37) 

7 

1890 

147 

7 

1861 

( 3) 

8 

1863 

144 

8 

1787 

( 13) 

9 

1864 

143 

9 

1863 

( 8) 

10 

1775 

137 

10 

1820 

( 17) 

11 

1776 

134 

11 

1812 

( 4) 

12 

1840 

134 

12 

1765 

(116) 

13 

1787 

132 

13 

1783 

( 23) 

14 

1917 

128 

14 

1865 

( 5) 

15 

1910 

124 

15 

1850 

( 2) 

16 

1848 

117 

16 

1854 

( 42) 

17 

1820 

116 

17 

1775 

( 10) 

18 

1913 

114 

18 

1781 

( 41) 

19 

1900 

113 

19 

1823 

(140) 

20 

1846 

113 

20 

1846 

{ 20) 

21 

1830 

112 



22 

1789 

111 




23 

1783 

109 




24 

1898 

106 




25 

1837 

101 





Of the twenty-five dates of Table A mentioned over 100 tiinea, Xos. 1. 
6, 7, 9, 12, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 21, 24 and 25 are not on the list of dates ranked 
as important by the historians. 

469 different dates mentioned in current histories. Random sample of 
100 pages gives an average of 2.1 dates mentioned per page. About 250 dif* 
ferent dates mentioned in each book. In early texts a random sample show 
2.01 dates mentioned per page. 









CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOB THE STUDY 
OF EDUCATION 


Article I 

Name * — The name of this Society shall bo ^^The National Society for the 
Study of Education. 


Article II 

Object — Its purposes are to carry on the investigation and to promote the 
discussion of educational problems. 

Article III 

Membership . — Section 1. There shall bo three classes of members — active, 
associate, and honorary. 

Sec. 2. Any person who is desirous of promoting the purposes of this 
Society is eligible to active membership and shall become a member on approval 
of the Executive Committee. 

Sec. ,1. Active members shall be entitled to hold office, t,o vote, and to 
participate in discussion. 

Sec. 4. Associate members shall receive the publications of the Boci(‘ty, 
and may attend its meetings, but shall not be entitled to hold offica, or to vote, 
or to take part in the discussion. 

Sec. 5. Honorary members shall bo entitled to all the privileges of active 
members, with the exception of voting and holding office, and shall be exempt 
from the pajment of duos. 

A person may bo elected to honorary membership by vote of the Society 
on nomination by the Executive Committee. 

Sec. C. The names of the active and honorary members shall be printed 
in the Yearbook. 

Sec. 7. The annual duos for active members shall bo {1;2.00 and for asso- 
ciate members $1.00. The election fee for active and for associate members 
shall be $1.00. 

Article IV 

Officers^ and Committees.— Section 1. The offic.ers of this Society shall be 
a president, a vice-president, a secretary-treasurer, an executive committee, 
and a board of trustees. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shall consist of the president and four 
other members of the Society. 

Sec. 3. The president and vice-president shall servo for a term of one 
yciir, the sccrotary-troasuror for a term of throo years. Tho other momhers of 
the Executive Committee shall servo for four years, one to bo elected by tho 
Society each year. 

Sec. 4. Tho Executive Committee shall have general charge of the work 
of the Society, shall appoint the sccrotary-troasuror, and may, at its disendion, 
appoint an editor of the Yearbook. 

Sec. 6. A board of trustees consisting of throe members shall be elected 
by tho Society for a term of throo years, one to be elected each year. 
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The Board of Trustees shall be the custodian of the proportv of the 
Society, shall have power to make contracts, and shall audit all accounts of 
the Society, and maie an annual financial report. 

Sec. 6. The method of electing ofilcers shall be determined by the Society, 

Article V 

Publications, — The Society shall publish The Yearbook of the Natioiml 
Society for the Study of Ed/ucation and such supplements as the Kxecutive 
Committee may provide for. 


Article VI 

Meetings, — The Society shall hold its annual meetings at the time and 
place of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Other meetings may be held when authorized by the Society or by the 
Executive Committee, 


Article VII 

Amendments. — This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting 
by a vote of two-thirds of voting members present. 



mNUTBS OF THE CHICAGO MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOE THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 
February 25 and 28, 1922 

Like tbe Atlantic City meeting, the bolding of two sessions 
proved worth while at Chicago. Both progi’ams dealt with the 
general topic covered by the Twenty-First Y earhook — ^“Intelligence 
Tests and Their Use.” 

The first session, held at the Congress Hotel, Saturday evening, 
February 25, was called to order about 8:15 by President F. J. 
Kelly and some 700 pereons listened to the following program: 

THE NATUBE AND USES OP MENTAL TESTS OP THE LINGUISTIC 
TYPE 

S. S. Colvin, Professor of Educational Psychology, Brown University and 
Chairman of the Society's Committee on the 21st Yearbook. 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE AND THE DYNAMIC 
TRAITS TO ACHIEVEMENT 
Harold Rugg, The Lincoln School of Teachers^ College. 

USING INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN THE CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

Helen Davis, Director of Measurements and Special Education, Jackson, 
Michigan. 

THE INTELLIGENCE TEST AS PART OP A PRACTICAL TESTING 
PROGRAM 

B. E. Buckingham, Director of the Bureau of Educational Research, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

As one or two of the speakers had exceeded the time limits 
assigned them, President Kelly deferred discussion of this program 
to the next session. The Secretary then briefly explained the pm*- 
posc and organization of the Society and bespoke the cooperation 
of membei's of the Society in behalf of the Committee charged with 
preparing a Yearbook on “The Education of Gifted Children.” 

At the business meeting that followed, the only important item 
was the election of officers for the ensuing year. The report of 
the nominating committee, presented by Dean W. S. Gray, was 
adopted unanimously, as follows: 

For Preddent, Ernest Horn, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa; for Yice-President, Agnes L. Rogera, Gouchcr College, 
Baltimore, Maryland; for member of the Executive Committee, 
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to serve for four years, L. V. Eoos, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; for member of the Board of Tmstees, 
to serve three years, L. C. Lord, State Normal School, Charleston, 
Illinois. 

The second session, held at the Auditorium Theatre, Tuesday 
evening, February 28, was a joint session with the Department of 
Superintendence and was attended by a large audience. In honor 
of the occasion, Superintendent J ones of Cleveland, Ohio, President 
of the Department of Superintendence, opened the progi'am at 8 :00 
o'clock with a brief address. President Kelly then introduced the 
speakers of the evening and their topics as follows: 

THE GENERAL PHILOSOPHY OP GRADING AND PROMOTION IN 
RELATION TO INTELLIGENCE TESTING 
Henry W. Holmes, Dean of the Graduate School of Education, Han’ard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

SOME PITFALLS IN THE ADMINISTRATIVE USE OP INTELLIGENCE 
TESTS 

M. R. Trabue, Assistant Professor of Education, and Director of the 
Bureau of Educational Service of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 

THE CLASSIFICATION OP TEN THOUSAND FIRST-GRADE DETROIT 
CHILDREN BY INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
Charles S. Berry, Professor of Educational Psychology, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, and Director of the Psychological Clinic, 
Detroit Public Schools 

INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN NORMAL SCHOOLS 

Bessie Lee Gambrill, Head of the Psychology Department, State Normal 
School, Trenton, New Jersey 

THE USE OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
WOMEN^S COLLEGES 

Agnes Rogers, Head of the Department of Education, Goucher Ccdlege, 
Baltimore, Maryland 

The discussion from the platform included the contribution of 
Professor P. S. Breed, of the School of Education, UniverKity of 
Chicago, which had been originally scheduled for Saturday evening, 
and that of Dr. W. W. Theisen, Director of Reference and Rc.soareh, 
Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

That the Yearbook and these two programs of the Society w^ere 
important contributions to education is attested by the mze of 
the audiences, by the many congratulatory remarks made at the 
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time, and by tbe unusual sale, since the Chicago meeting, of the 
Twenty-First Yeariook, of which nearly 8,000 copies have been 
distributed within a year of its publication. 

Attention may be called here to the excellent financial condi- 
tion of the Society, as shown in the Treasurer’s report submitted 
at the Chicago meeting. During the year the funds at hand showed 
an increase of $2,234.92 or 47 percent. This makes it possible for 
the Society to facilitate the work of its committees charged with 
the preparation of Yearbooks and should insure the appearance 
in the future of publications of even greater significance to educa- 
tion. By vote of the Executive Committee, the salary of the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer was increased to compensate for the increased de- 
mands upon his time and energy. 

Gtnr M. Whipple, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 



FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE SECEETARY-TREASUBER OP THE 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OP EDUCATION 

January 1, 1922, to December 31, 1922, Inc. 

RECEIPTS POR 1922 

Balance on hand, Jamiaiy 1, 1922 $6,937.58 

From sale of YearbooTcs by the Public School Publishing 
Company ; 

June to December, 1921... $3,867.45 

January to June, 1922 3,805.86 $7,673.31 

Interest on savings account, bonds, etc.: 

Interest on savings to January 1, 1923....$ 

Interest on registered Liberty bond 

Interest and profit on other Liberty bonds. 

Interest on royalties 

Interest on Dominion of Canada bond 

Interest on Continental Gas & Electric bond 

Securities received: 

Continental Gas and Electric bond (Cost 

Value) $ 930.00 

U. S. 4%% Treasury bond (Cost Value).. 1,000.00 $1,930.00 

Interest receivable on securities $ 14.97 

Dues from Active and Associate Members $2,114.43 

Total income for the year $12,035.50 

Total receipts, including initial balance $18,973.08 


EXPENDITURES FOR 1922 
FulUshing and Distributing Yearbooks: 


Reprinting 500 14th Yearbooh, Fart I $ 144,96 

Reprinting 500 14th Ycarhooh, Fart II S6.25 

Reprinting 500 15th Yearhooh, Fart 1 271. SO 

Reprinting 1500 17th Yearbook, Fart II 267.30 

Reprinting 2000 18th Yearbook, Fart II 338.10 

Mats for ^Oth Yearbook, Fart 1 125.00 

Plates for SOth Yearbook, Fart II 210.45 

Printing 4,000 ^Ist Yearbook 1,965.02 

Plates for 21st Yearbook 331,20 

Reprinting 4,000 21st Yearbook 987,52 

Mailing 21st Yearbook 238.37 

Premium on fire insurance ($5000) 13.75 

Expenses Committee on Yearbook for 1924 323.03 

Total cost of Yearbooks $3,293.75 


16.58 

42.50 

101.01 

57.70 

55.00 

30.00 $ 302.79 
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Secretary’s Office: 

Secretary's Salary, one year, to end of Chicago meet- 
ing $ 750.00 

Secretary's expenses, attending Chicago meeting.... 108.12 
Secretary's expenses, attending Toronto meeting of 

A. A. A. S* 33.34 

Bookkeeping and clerical assistance 71.14 

Stamps 57.00 

Stationery 55.57 

Telegrams 13.98 

Rent safety deposit box 2.00 

Checks returned and collections 5.20 


Total for Secretary's Office $1,096.55 

Invcstvients : 

Continental Gas and Electric bond (face value $1000, 

plus accrued interest $14.17).... $ 944.17 

U. S. A. 4^1% Treasury bond, plus accrued interest 

($0.90) 1,000.90 


Total investment during 1922 $ 1,945.07 


Total expenditures for 1922 $ 8,335.37 

Summary 

Total expenditures for 1922 $ 8,335.37 

Balance on hand, December 31, 1922 : 

Savings account $ 575,61 

Checking account 3,749.20 

XT. S. A. Treasury Certificates cSOO.OO 

Liberty Bonds (Cost Value) 1,816.97 

Dominion of Canada Bond (Cost Value) 979.75 

Continental Gas and Electric Bond (Cost Value) — 930.00 

Liberty Bond Interest Account 786,18 

U, S, A. 4%% Treasury Bond 1,000.00 10,637.71 


Total $18,973.08 

MEMBERSHIP, JANUARY 15, 1923 
(Paid in advance for 1923) 

Honorary members 3 

Active members 512 

Associate members 742 


Guy M. WHiPPiiE, Sccrdary-Trcmircr. 



HONORARY AND ACTIVE MEMBERS OF THE 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY 
OF EDUCATION 
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DeGarmo, Dr. Charles, Cocoanut Grove, Fla. 

Dewey, John, Columbia Univ., New York City, N. Y. 

Hanus, Paul H., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

ACTIVE MEMBERS 

Adams, Ray H., Supt, of Schools, Dearborn, Mich. 

Alderman, Grover H., Prof, of Education, Indiana Univ., Bloomington, In<i. 
Alexander, Carter, 525 W. 120th St., New York City, N. Y. 

Alger, John L., Normal School, Providence, R. I. 

AUeman, S. A., Supt. of Schools, Napoleonville, La, 

Allen, Fiske, State Normal School, Charleston, III. 

Allison, Samuel B., Dist. Supt. in charge of Special Schools, Rnani of Edu- 
cation, Chicago, Illinois. 

Angell, Gertrude L., Buffalo Seminary, Bidwcll Parkway, Buffalo, N. V. 
Anthony, Katherine M., State Normal School, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Ashbaugh, Ernest J., Asst. Dir. Bureau of Edu. Research, Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Ashley, Myron L., 7113 Normal Blvd., Chicago, HI. 

Atwood, Abbie A., Prin. Douglas School, Janesville, IVis. 

Avery, George T., 345 Bryant St., Palo Alto, Calif. 

Ayer, Fred 0., Dir,, Dept, of Research, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Bacon, Miss G. M., Buffalo Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Badanes, Saul, Public School No. 173, Pennsyhmaia Ave., Brooklyn, N. V. 
Bader, Edith M., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Bagley, William C., R. F, D. No. 2, Westport, Conn. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Baker, H. J., 231 John R St., Detroit, Mich. 

Baker, Leon, Prin. Longfellow School, Tulsa, Okla. 

Baldwin, Prof. Bird T., State Univ, of Iowa, Iowa City, la, 

Ballou, Frank W., Supt. of Public Schools, Washington, I). C. 

Bamberger, Florence E., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, hid. 

Banes, L. A., Prin. Sequoyah School, Tulsa, Okla, 

Barber, Fred H., 6023 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Bardy, Joseph, 2114 N. Natrona St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Barnes, Harold, Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Barnes, Percival S., Supt. of Schools, East Hartford, Conn. 

Baumgardner, Nina E., Primary Supervisor, Eastern S. Dak. State Normal, 
Madison, S. Dak. 

Bayles, E. B., Supervisor of Sciences, Training School, Central hlo. State 
Teachers College, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Beaudry, Wilfred A., Prin. George E. Stacy School, Milford, Mass. 
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Bell, J. Carleton, 1032-A Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bender, John P., Box 625, Pittsburg, Kan. 

Bennet, H. E., College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

Bennett, Mrs. V. B., Prin. Moorhead School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Benton, Q-. W., 100 Washington Square, New York City, N. Y. 

Berry, Dr. Charles Scott, 608 Oswego Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Berry, Frances M., Kindergarten-Primary Supervisor, Dept, of Edu., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Beveridge, J. H., 508 City BCall, Omaha, Neb. 

Biek, Anna, 2842A Victor St., Long School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Bickford, C. W., Lewiston, Maine. 

Bird, Dr. Grace E., Prof, of Educational Psychology, B. I. State College and 
B. I. College of Education, Providence, B. I. 

Birdsong, Nellie W., 433 Kenneth Square, Baltimore, Md. 

Bolenius, Emma Miller, 46 S. Queen St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Bolton, Frederick E., Univ. of Wash., Seattle, Wash. 

Bowlus, Edgar S., Supt. Brookhaven Schools, Brookhaven, Miss. 

Bowyer, Vernon L,, Lindblom High School, Chicago, 111. 

Boydon, Wallace C,, Boston Normal School, Boston, Mass. 

Boyer, Chas., Supt. of Schools, Atlantic City, N, J. 

Boyer, Philip A., 6320 Lawnton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bradford, Mrs. Mary D., 2603 Franklin St., Wilmington, Del. 

Brady, Mary J., 3017 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Bragg, Mabel C., Asst. Supt. School Dept., Nowtonville, Mass. 

Breckcnbridge, Miss Elizabeth, Louisville Normal School, Louisville, Ky. 
Breed, Frederick S., 5476 University Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Brewer, Anne T., The Hathaway-Brown School, 1945 E. Ninety-Seventh St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Briggs, Thos. H., Teachers College, Columbia Univ., Now York City, N. Y. 
Bristow, W. H., Director of Boys Work, Whittier House, Social Settlement, 
174 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 

Brogue, Arthur, 5428 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Brooks, Fowler D., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Brooks, John D., Coordinator for U, S. Veteran Bureau, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brown, Gilbert L., Marquette, Mich. 

Brown, J. C., President, State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Brown, J. H., Prin. Irving School, Tulsa, Okla. 

Brown, J. Stanley, President, State Normal School, DeKalb, 111. 

Brown, Stella E., c/o Board of Education, Coiinty So City Supervisor, Fred- 
erick, Md. 

Brueckner, L. J,, Ass't Doan, Detroit Teachers College, Detroit, Mich, 
Buchanan, Wm. D., 5749 Maple Ave., Dozier School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Buchner, Edward F., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Buckingham, Dr, B. R., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Buckner, Cheater A., Univ., of Pittsburgh, School of Edu., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Buffum, Hugh S., Iowa State Teachers' College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Burkard, William E., 3202 W. Dauphin St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Burnham, Ernest, State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Buswell, G. T., Univ. of Chicago, School of Education, Chicago, III. 

Butler, L. A., 1128 Olivia Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Butterworth, Julian E,, Cornell Univ,, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Byrd, C. E., Supt. of Schools, Shreveport, La. 

Byrne, Lee, 30 S. Governor St., Iowa City, la. 
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Caanmack, I. I., Supt, of Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

Camp, Frederick S., Supt. of Schools, 52 Hoyt St., Stamford, Conn. 

Carmichael, Perry, Prin. Horace Mann School, Tulsa, Okla. 

Cavan, Jordan, Associate Prof, of Edu., Dept, of Education, Eockford Col- 
lege, Eoekford, HI. 

Chace, S. Howard, 19 Thorndike St., Beverly, Mass. 

Chadsey, Charles E., Univ., of Hlinois, Urbana, 111. 

Chadwick, E. H., Morgan Park School, Huluth, Minn. 

Chambers, Will G., State College, Pa. 

Chandler, J. A. C., President, William and Mary College, Williamsburg. Va. 
Chapman, Ira T,, Supt. of Schools, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Chapman, J. Crosby, Associate Prof. Educational Psychology, Yale Univ., 
New Haven, Conn. 

Charters, W. W., Carnegie Inst, of Technologj^, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chew, Samuel L., Supt. District No. 9, 6th & Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Childs, Hubert G., Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Chipkin, Israel S., 114 Fifth Ave., Jewish Education Asso., New York City, 

N. Y. 

Clarahan, Elizabeth, Apt. 72, 106 Morningside Drive, New York City, N. Y. 
Clark, Frances H., County Supervisor of Schools, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Cleveland, Elizabeth, Room 512, Yost Bldg., Board of Education, Detroit, 2kGch. 
Cobb,* Margaret V., Teachers College, Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y. 
Cochran, T. E., Judson College, Marion, Ala. 

Cody, Frank, Supt. of Schools, 1354 Broadway, Detroit, Mich. 

Coffman, Lotus D., Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cohen, Cecil, 635 W. Adams St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Coleman, Miss B. B., 126 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 

Colvin, Prof. S. S., Brown Univ., Providence, R, I- 
Condon, Randall J., Supt. of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Connor, William L., Supt. of Schools, E. 35th & Woodland Ave., I-migvvood 
High School of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cook, Albert S., State Supt. of Schools, Towson, Station A, Maryland. 

Cooke, Flora J., Francis W. Parker School, 330 Webster Ave., Chicago. HI. 
Cooley, Dr. H. C., Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 

Coppers, A. E., Prin. Lowell School, Tulsa, Okla. 

Coss, John J., Office Director Summer Session, Columbia Univ., New York, 

N. Y. 

Courtis, S. A., 9110 Dwight Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Courtright, Jocelyn, 3353 Broadway, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cox, H. S., Supt. of Schools, Covington, Ky. 
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Cram, Fred D., 821 Walnut St., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Crane, A. G., Edinboro, Pa. 

Crane, J. E., Supervising Prin. Summer Ave. School, N(.nvttrk, N. d. 

Crewe, Amy C., Baltimore County Public School, 300 Park Ave., Halfimore, 
Md. 

Crowley, James A., John Winthrop School, Dorehe.«itor, ifass. 

Cubberley, Ellwood P., Stanford Univ., School of Education, Stanft^rd Uni- 
versity, Calif. 

Cummins, Robert A., Asst. Prof, of Edu., Univ. of Southern Calif., 
Angeles, Calif. 

Cunningham, Resdon J., Bozeman, Mont. 

Dailey, R. S., Lindenwood College, Dept, of Education, St. Charles, 

Daughters, Freeman, University of Mont., Missoula, Mont. 
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Davidson, Percy E., Stanford University, Calif. 

Davis, 0. 0., 1030 Martin Place, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Davis, Eva M., Dir. Primary & Intermediate Grades, City Schools, Tulsa, Okla. 
Davis, Helen, Board of Education, Jackson, Mich. 
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